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BOOK'IV. 

BUDDHIST PERIOD, bx. 3^0 to k.'0% 500. 

CHAPTER I. 

BUDDHIST SACRBD RITBRATURB. 

In the sixth century before Christ, India witnessed the 
oommenoenient of a ^at revolution. Her ancient re> 
ligion, whidi the Hindu Aryans had practised and pro 
daim^ for fourteen centuries, had degenerated into 
forms. The gods of the Rig Veda, whom the ancient 
Risbis had invoked and worshipped lovingly and fer« 
vently had oome to be regarded as so many names; 
and Indra and Ushas raised no distinct ideas and no 
grateful emotions. Tha simple libations of the Soma- 
juioe, or offerings of milk, corn, or flesh, which the 
lUriiis of old had offered with a fervent heart to their 
gods, had developed into cumbrous ceremonials, elaborate 
rites, unmeaning forms. The descendants or sucoessors 
of those Rishis had now stepped forth as a powerful 
and hereditary caste, and claimed the right to perform 
elaborate religious rites and utter sacred prayers for 
the people. The people were taught to believe that 
they earned merit by having these rites performed and 
prayers uttered by hired priests. The religious instinct, 
the grateful emotions which had inspired the composeie 
of the Vedio hymns, were dead ; vast ceremonials, dead 
fentis, remained. 

A reaction had taken place. About the eleveadt 
century before Christ, fa., five centuries before the time 
ei whkh we are leesr qwakiaih earnest and thoughtful 
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Hindus had ventured to go beyond the wearisome rituals 
of the Drahmana literature, and had inquired into the 
mysteries of the soul and its Creator. The composers 
of the Upanishads had to conceive the bold idea 
that all animate and inanimate nature proceeded from 
One Uaiversal Deity, and were portions; of One Pervading 
Soul. Inquiries were made into the mysteries of death 
and the future world, ronjectures were made about the 
transnyKrution of souls, and doctrines were started con* 
taining in a erhde form the salient principles of later 
Hindu philosophy. 

But few could devote ' their lives to these abstruse 
speculations, and the abstruse philosophy which they led 
to. The mass of the Aryan householders,— Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, —contented themselves with 
performing the rites, unintelligible to them,' which the 
Brahmanas had laid down and the Sutras Iiad condensed. 
The rules of social and domestic life 'were similarly con- 
densed ' for the people in the Sutras, and all the learning 
and science known to the age were also codified in the 
Sutra form. 

Such was the state of things in India in the sixth 
century before Christ. Religion in its true sense had 
been replaced by forms. Excellent social and moral 
rules were disfigured by the unhealthy distinctions of 
caste, by exclusive privileges for Brahmans, by cruel 
laws for Sudras. Such exclusive caste privileges did 
not help to improve the Brahmans themselves. As a 
community they became grasping' and covetous, ignorant 
and pretentious, until Brahman Sutrakaras tlicmscrves 
had to censure the abuse in the strongest terms. For 
the Sudras, who had come under the shelter of the Aryan 
religion, thetd was no religious instruction, no religious 
obsibrvance, no social .respect. Despised and degraded 
in the community in which they lived, tliey sighed for a 
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change^ Aod the invidipus distinction lMqunfi| inibeiia^I«., 
a». they idenasttd in nujnlyer, vatikws uief^ 

industries, owned lands and villages, and., gained in.influ*, 
enoe and power., ^^us, RQopety . wps s^Ul held, in 
cast-iron nmuld it had long, outgrotyn; and the, 

social, religione, and legal Uteratuie .of the.dny still jra*. 
claimed and upheld the cruel injustice agaioet.the^Sudrn- 
long after the Sudea had become civilised andlndu*triouS|. 
and a worthy member of society. 


To an earnest and inquisiUve mind, to a sympathetic 
and benevolent soul, there was something anomalous so 
all this. Gautama of the Sakya race waavmsed btha, 
Hindu learning and religion of the age, but he^poddeied: 
and ashed if what he had learnt could be .efficadous or 
true. His righteous soul rebelled against the unrighteous 
distinctions between man and man ; tmd his benevolent 
heart hankered for a means to help the humble, the 
oppressed^' apd the lowly. The dead ceremoniab aad> 
Rtes whidi householders practised appeared as vain and 
fruitless to him as the penances and mortifications which 
hermits voluntarily undmwent in forests. The beauty of 
a holy life, of a sinless benevolent career, flashed befora 
his mind’s eye as the perfection of human destiny, as the 
heaven, on earth; and, with the earnest conviction of a 
prophet and a reformer, he proclaimed this as the essence 
of religion. His world-embracing sympathy led him to 
proclaim this method of self-culture and holy living to 
su&ring humanity, aiid he invited the poor and the 
lowly to end thmr sufierings by cultivating virtue, by 
esch^ng paapons and evil desires, and by spreading 
brotherly love and universal peace. The Brahman and 
the Sttdra, the high and the low, were ^e same., in his 
eyes,->aU could equally effect their salvation by a holy 
life, aid he inyited .|tll emhrom his Catholic religion 
of love. Mankind impoiuied to the tou^ng appmd^ 
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and Baddhism in the course of a few centuries became 
th^ prevailing faith, not of a sect or a Country, but of the 
continent of Asia* 

Nevertheless, it wduld be historically wrong to suppMl 
that Gautama Btiddha consciously set* hhnself up as the 
founder of a new'religion. On the conttary, he believed to 
the last that be was proclaiming only the'aneient and pure* 
form of religion which had prevailed among the Hindus, 
amon^ Brahmans, Sramans, and others, but which had 
been corrupted at a later day. As a matter of fact, 
Hinduism recognised wandering bodies as ascetics who 
renounced the world, performed no Vedic rites, and 
passed their days in contemplation (see onto. Chap. VI.). 
Such bodies were known as Bhikkhus in the Hindu law* 
books, and were generally known as Sramans. Gautama 
founded only one sect of Sramans, among many sects 
which then existed, and bis sect was known as that 
of the Sakyaputriya Sramans, to distinguish them from 
others. He taught them relinquishment 'of the worlds 
a. holy life, and pious meditation, such as ail sects of 
Sramans recommended and practised. 

What then is distinguishing feature in Buddha's 
life*work which has made his tenets a religion,*-and the 
religion of a third of the human race ? 

Gautama’s holy and pious life, his world*embiaciiig 


m Tlie ienrcs below will show opprosinwlely Ibe propoitioa 
of Bnddhi*)* to ihe world's popuklion t— 
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qnnpathy, his uosi^l^d jinoial j|iecef(t^ih4; 
mi besutiful chamtor, stamped;, then^yes . {in ^ 

teacbiags whic^ yrin not,altqgethet'oeW«, gathpiid.<c 9 iqid 
him the m^kV.aod .the lowly,. the geatle8t.an^^,t(^ of 
the Arya;iis, etiuch^ kings on their thrones. and i gjMtsaa t e 
m theircpttages, miited. se<^ end. castes .together m 
in a ^mmunion ot b>;e I Add .the ,sec(^ . rejCoUectipns ot 
his life and doings remained after he had passed asray, 
and held tdgetheir'‘'the community which 'd^erishfe^ hit 
teachings, and in course of time gave those t^achidgs th^ 
^aracter of a distinct and noble religion. 

Impiied by his love of purity, and a holy, gentle Hfs^ 
Gautama eschewed the . rites of ' the .Vedas apd thd 
penances of asceUcs alike; he insuted jsnly .‘on. 
culture, on benevolence, on pious issignatSon, ' He hpiw 
of no caste*distiactiod among his fihikkhus ; he 
nised no meritorious ceremonials and no meiitorioui 
penances excc^ the. practice of , virtue. This it . what 
has made Buddh^ni n living and life-giving teligion» 
when so Wny rival forms of asceticism have withered 
and died gway. ' 

It will be our endeavour to indicate the salient fnatunt 
of the Bud(Wst religion and its far-reaching oonsequenoea 
onthehistory of India. Fortunately, we have no :ieM0O 
to complain- of want of materials, 

Indeed,!ao much. has been < written about ^BuddbiMt 
in recent years that it is almost di£5cttlt b> imagine thsd 
Buddhist literature and religion were almost an enltaown 
subject half a century ago. The distinguished miisiooaip, 
Dr. hfotshman, who lived and wrote in India for manp 
years, could give no better account of Buddha in iSag 
than that his worship was probably connected with the 
Egyptian . Apis.l And theories . more wild^ 'and mort 
imaginary fvere seriously recorded by other scholars. . 

, HappUy those W past, Earnest- mqpimni..am| 
Klh^m hgve collected Oriental inanuact^.-aad ^evotli 
ii), difcgini Buddhist coimtties, hava studied. pnhUsbeiih 
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traosUted many' of tbeih, alsd h^ve thus foAned a 
igeoefally accmte' idea of the, religioo, it wu fint 
pieaebed by ^utama, did as it subdduentfy dodi- 
^fied in diitddtt times 'adong ditteraiit nations, it isn^ 
oitt pinfpbiM to record ' here a bisto^ 'of the dsearchel 
'into Btidcdusm during the laet )ulf«ib0ntur¥, but a fe^ 
ibcts ate so intardting that they ctuanbt^id pasMd over. ' ' 
I|pdg8oa was ^e Bnglish resident of Nepal from 
9833 , 4 o ^r&(.3i and he was the first , to collect original 
m a n us cr ipts on wluch a sober account of the relijpon 
could be based. He sent 85 bundles to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 83 to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Iipndon, 30 to the -India Office,^ Library, 7 to the Bodleian 
Library of 0 xfi>r 4 and 17^ to the Societe Asiatique in 
Bdis, or td' M. Buniouf personally. Mr. Hodgwn abo 
gayesode account Of these ytcvks did of the Buddhist 
religion in his essays. 

The genius of Etigdle Bumouf breatfied life into these 
dead manuscripts, and his *' Intro^ption to the History 
of IndiUn Buddhism," published in'' 1844, whs ,the first 
rational, scientific, and comprehensive account of the 
Buddhist religion. The fame of the eminent scholar and 
the great ability and philosophical acumen with which he 
treated the subject' attracted the slttentioa of learned 
Europe to this wonderful religion, and the inquiry which 
Bumouf started hae continued to the present-'day, 'and 
hM been' fruitful bf great results. ' '' 

’ ' What Hodgson did in Nepal, Alexander Gsoma 
Kmosi, a Hunpwism scholar, did in Hiibet. The annals 
of literary inquiry and research have few more- woi^erful 
stories to tell than that of the single>minded devotion 
of this sim|de Hungarian. He early made up his mind 
to devote himself to ^ study of Eastern languages, and 
he set i(M& fromr Budiarest m 1820, witfaont friends 
eer mmiey, and ' travelled on foot or by on k ;fcaft 
tilt' he came to Bagdtid. He pushed' ;Cn to Teh^n, 
nbd fbsaoe started agaiii with a catavaii'‘and duMe'^hy 
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Khottten to ':li|,ii8ai| botjoioM 

timoe toHUhwte, UMid ,|C|ORi^JL0jhofe. ibe ,uaVeIl«d tbtpugb 
IMinir tolaubAwwtienhefiiMUy settlad. He sojornned 
«nd ttojreUod loogiin tlieee and in <831 he waa 

at Sintlai.jf'dressed jtf arooane hlite clotii loose gown, 
octending' to his beds, .and a neall cl<^ cap of the same 
materiaL He wore a griszly beardt.shiuiind thesoeiety 
of Europeans, and passed his whole .time in . study."*? 
In 183s he came to Calcutta, yrheie he. wanr.kin<Sy 
seoeived by Dr. Wilson ^d bCf. James Prinmp,^and 
resided msuiy. years, In 184s te/.'left Cfiloittn. 'agmn 0 
go to Thibet, but died of fever w his way, at £>aiqf^Hm[* 
^e Asiatic Society of, Bengal hu .'raised a monum^t 
on his grave in Darjeeling. The present writer iuul .the 
mournful satisfaction of paying a visit to this ^ve, not 
many months ago. 

.About his work . on Thibetan Buddhist .books, we 
find all necessary information in Vol., XX. of ,Uie 
Asiatic Researches. Since Csoma's time other scholars 
have laboured in the same held of Thibetan Buddtot 
literature, and have added to our knowledge of . the subjeo^. 

To the Rev. Samuel Deal is due the credit of procuring 
a complete collection of Chinese works on Bu^dniMi. 
A request w^ made to this eS^t to the lai^^ese 
ambassador who visited England, aqd the ambassador 
at once acceded to the request, and on his return to 
Tokio ordered the entire collection known as "The 
Sacred Teaching of the Three Treasures" to besMit to 
England. The collection contains over »ooo volume^ 
and represents the entire series of sacred books , takm 
during successive centuries from Mia to China, as also 
woria and commentaries of native Chinese primts. 

Buddhism and Buddhist scriptiiipS were carrt^ .to 
Cey^ in the reign of Asoka, the Great about S^b.^ 
and the whole of the Bt^hirt scriptures, the '*Tlirm 

*' Qaaied in Bisi's MmUtAm i» CMtatf Cten Rslilon*i TJUSi^ 

. Tkbt, \ f i ■ . 
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BkskiB(if*'^>esist thtt di^ iif '>Cq*lMi/«|i «• cwill >dii 
lurthef on, 'in the' Pnli Ifongtfigv, wd.'iM 
identical shape in which' they' wen tjshan thhidomitivd 
thousand’ ' greats age. A nunibsr o('''adiiaant-’Mtiolaei^ 
Turneur, FVlusb61I, Oldenberg, ChiMbiS, ^lioa'Hard]^ 
Rhys ' Davids, Max Mutter, - Weber, and others, have 
worked on these auterials, and mod ot the Pali scrip* 
tuitti ' has beea published, and the modi important portions 
«f tl^in^have been wanslated. 

^ ’ Qur^ too . has iibntributed to our knowledge of 
Buddhism,' and a j^at ''deal of bafprination on Burmese 
Buddhism is embodied in Bigandet’s'lilh of the dautama, 
Brst published in i86d. All fcouhtrie^ ‘near and around 
India have furnished us with valuable ' records add con* 
tributions towards a scholarlike knb#ledge btthis great 
religion. India alone^— the home of that religion,— the 
country where it flourished more or lew for nearly fifteen 
centuries,— has kept no memorials worth the name of 
that' noble faith I So complete has been the destruction 
of Buddhism, Buddhist Monasteries, and Buddhnt 
xtcords in India 1 

. -Tl^anks to the researches of the scholars whom we 
baye] named aboye, the English-readipg public have 
euincient ' material;! before them now {qir studying the 
developments of Buddhism in the different, countries of 
the world,— in China, Japaii, and Thibet, in Burma and 
Ceylcn. English readers can .thus stady the progress of 
the' religion in its various phases, at different ages, and 
fumong different conditions of life and civilisation. 

'tpe historian of, India must, however, forego that 
pleasant and mpst interesting task. .The.^d^lopments 
yrhich Buddhism^ ..t^ived in China, and' Thibet,, and 
Btunria, have. 99 , ^r^ bearing on Indian .histpry." It 
bus duty,, thmfor^,. to .select froip thie nuterials before, 
him thorn works only which iilmtrate the history of 
JltHiy Buddhism di. /adni. It. is .necessary for ,, him to 
go to the. fountain source of the information which ia 
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smilsUe, and 'to place ■ leli^nee on tiioia tiinln 
•peciaUy''WliiClr>-illustnite tiie rise of BudAdiunf te fadU 
in tin Rationalistic Periods 

‘ Thefdnns of Buddhisfn ptevailing in I^epaL'i^.’fh^boi^' 
Chiiitf 'tuid Jap^, ate o^ed Mo^Ueili'tluddfiisin,; 
fomu ilifevailing in CeyW Burma are callim'^uihma 

Buddhism. The Nofifiem Buddhists fumitii ' us iprifh. 
scanty materials directly illustrating the religion in i^ 
earliest form in ' India. Por the Northern nations eni* 
braced Biiddliism some centuries after the Christian Eta,, 
and the yrorks which they then obtained from India do 
not represent the earliest form of Indian Buddhism. . Jhe 
Lalita Vistai^, a most important Work of t^ffortheni 
Buddhists, is only a gorgeous poem ; it is no mdn a 
biography of Gautama than the Paradise Lost.isabio* 
graphy of Jesus. It was composed probably in Nepal 
in the second or third or fourth century after Christ, 
although it contains passages,— the Gathas,— which am 
of a very much older date. In China, Buddhism' was 
introduced from the fitst 'century after Christ, but did not 
become the state religion until the fourth century, and 
the works on Buddhism which were then carried by 
Chinese pilgrims from India from century to century, and 
translated into the Chinese language, do not illustrate the 
earliest pha^ of Buddhism in India. Buddhism spread 
in Japan in the fifth century, and in Thibet m the 
seventh century after Christ. Thibet has drifted far 
away from primitive Buddhism in India, and has adopted 
forms and ceremonies wlpch were unknown to Gautama 
and his foltbwera 

On the other hand,'thd Southern Buddhists furnish 
us with' the most valuable materials for our purpose; ThS ’' 
sacred books of the Southern Buddhists are known by the 
inclusive name of the Three Pitakas ; and there is evi* 
dei^ to show that tlmset Pitakin-now extant in Ceylon, . 
ate substaotiaUy identical 'with the cannon as settled in < 
the Council of i^tna about S4S o.o«' 
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^ , The date of Buddha's death was for a long tiDsabe* 
Iteved to 54J b.& ; but many facts asoetUhsed within 
the last thirty years lead to the eondusioo'that the gseat 
reformer was brnn about 557 , arid died ifi -477 b.c. 

A Council of 500 monks was held in Rt^agrilm, the CKpital 
of Kfogadlia, immediately after his deatlf, and they .(planted 
the sacred laurs together to fix them on their memory. A 
hundred jrears later, in 377 b.c., a secos 4 Couiku was 
held in Vesali, mainly for the- discumion and settleinent 
of tep questions on which differeiice of opinion had 
arisen. A hundred and thirty>five years after this, the 
great Asokis, king of the Magadhas, held a third Council 
in Patna about 943 b.c., to finally settle the religious 
works or Pitakas, 

It is well known that Asoka was a most zealohs 
Buddhist, and sent missionaries to foreign countries, and 
even to Syria, Macedon, and Egypt, to preach the reli- 
gioiL He sent his own son Mahinda to Tissa, the king of 
Ceylon, about 943 b.c., and Mahinda took with him a 
number of Buddhist monks, and thus conveyed to Ceylon 
the Pitakas as just settled in the Coundl at Patna.* It is 
needless to say that Tissa, the king of Ceylon, was glad 
to embrace the religion which Asoka recommended and 
his son preached, and thus Ceylon embraced Buddhism 
in the third century b.c. About a hundred and fifty years 
after this these Pitakas were formally reduced to writings 
and thus we have the most authentic account of the 
earliest form of Buddhism in Magadha in the Pali Pitafcaa 
of Ceylon. 

These focts will show that the 'Hiree Pitakas of the 
Southern Buddhists can claim a date anterior to 949 b.c. 
For no wodr which could not cli.un a respectable antiquity 
was included as canon by the Council of Petna. Indeed, 

TDIpavsMe, XIK AesBidiag* to this hitlefiesi epie of. CiflaiV 
IlsUnds, ms tho toe fli Asoka (koce nhee Asm «m_ a ■sb.kieg 
at Ufcyfel aedor Us ; Ikthsr, who ms kleg at Usmdlud^ by tee 
dasghisc et tbs or bmer of Vidisa v^ tS sad td>. 
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thamjBtatemal ovideace ia the Vimya Pitaka; 4 okiR 4 <lot 
the wipposition that the jnaio poctioos at that Pitaka 
aettM before the Vceali . Couacili' ’^..before 377 B.a» 
'For in thermain portions ol the Vfoa]ra there is no 
mention o|- the diseusrioa on the ten>queetions. alluded tO' 
above, ••questims which were *'as important for the 
history of Buddhism as the Arian- oontroveny.for that 
of Christianity,” and which agitated the whole of the 
Buddhist world to its very centre. The inference is 
irresistible that the main portion of theVinaya Pitaka 
*s anterior to the' date of the Council, i^., anterior to 
377 B.C; 

We have thus found in the Scriptures of th^ Southern 
Buddhists reliable materials for the history of India for 
the centuries immediately after the time of pautama- 
' Buddha. For tiie contents of the Three Pitahas were 
composed, settled, and arranged in India during the 
hundred or two hundred years after the death of 
Gautama, just as the four Christian Gospels were 'coni' 
posed and settled within a century or two after the 
death of Jesus. Hence the Three Pitakas illustrate the 
manners and life of the Hindus and the history of Hindu 
kingdonw in the Gangetic vatlqr. And, lastly, they give . 
us a more consistent and a less exaggerated account of 
the life and work and teachings of 'Buddha himself than 
anything whi<di • the Northern Buddhists can supply us 
with. Both as an index to the Hindu civilisation of the' 
period, and as an account of Gautama’s life and work, 
the Three Pitakas will be our guide. It is to these PaU 
works that “we must go in preference to all other sources 
if we desire to know pfhetiier any information is obtain* 
able regarding Buddha and his life.”* 

The Three Pitakas are Impwn, as the Sutta Pitaka, the 
Vinaya Pitaka, and the Abbidhamina Pitaka. The works 
comprised in the Sutta Pitaka profen to record the lay- 
ings and dcdngsof Qautnmn Buddbn bim^. Gautama, 

OUwbtri^i AMOs (usashliM), p. 7p' 
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himself is' the actor aod the qieaker ia the earUert' 
wnrira of this Pitaka, and his doetriacs are conv^ed 
in his own words. Occasionally one of' his disfeipleail' 
the instructor, and there are short iqtroductioalS to ia*‘ 
dicate where 'and when Gautama or his disciple q>ohe. 
But all through the Sutta PitaMa, Gautama’s dochrinea 
and moral precepts are preserved, professedly in Gan* 
tama^ own words.' i ■ 

The Vinays Pitaka contain very minute rules, oftea 
CBtha most trivial subjects, for the conduct of monka 
and nmii,->the Bhikkhus and the Uhikkhunis who had 
embraced the holy order. Gautama respected the hqf 
disciple (Upasaka), but he. held that to embrace‘the Holy 
Order was a quicker path to salvaticm. As the number cf 
Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis multiplied, it was necessary 
to fix elaborate rules, often on - very minute subjects, for 
their proper conduct and behaviour in the Vihara or 
monastery. As Gautama lived for nearly half a century 
after he had proclaimed his religion, diere can be no 
doubt that he himself settled. many of these rules. At 
the same time, it is equally certain that many of the 
minute rules grew up after his death, but they are all 
attributed in the Vinaya Pitaka to the direct order ol 
the Blessed One himself. 

And lastly, the Abhidamma Pitaka contains disquisi* 
tions on various subjects, on the conditions of life fo 
different worlds, on personal qualities, on the elements) 
on the causes of existence, &o. We now subjoin a list 
of works contained in the Three Pitakas 


T. Sutt^PiUika. 

I. Digfaa Nikaya or long treatises, being a collection 
of 34 Suttas. 

9 . Majjhima Nikaya or middling treatises, a ooUec* 
tfonpf rya Suttas of moderate size. 

3. Samyu^ta NiknyO) or the connected tmatisea. 
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4. . AoKUttara Nilnya, tcefttises i9 division 
of which increases by one. 

5. Khoddaka Nikaya ot ^rt treatises. Iti^^dlJII, 
15 works which should be ’mentioned in detail 
(1) Khnddaka Patha or short passagles* 

(s) Dhammapada, an excellent collection of Mont 
Precepts. 

(3) Udana, 8s short lyrics supposed to have been 
uttered by Gautama at different periods under strong 
emotion. 

(4) Itivuttikat I to sayings of Buddha. 

(5) Sutta Nipata, 70 didactic poems. 

(6) Vimana Vatthu, stories of celestial.mansionSi 

(7) Peta Vatthu on departed spirits. 

(8) Thera Gatha, stanzas of.monks. 

. ' (9) Theri Gatha, stanzas of nuns. 

(10) Jataka, 550 stories of former births. 

(ii^Niddesa, explanations on the Sutta Nipata (No, 
3) by Sariputta. 

(ts) Patisambhida, on intuitive insight, 

(13) Apadana, legends about Arhats or Saints. 

(14) Buddha Vansa. Lives of 34 preceding Buddhas, 
and of Gautama, the historical Buddha. 

(15) Chariya Pitaka, Gautama’s virtuous acts in 
former births. 

II. Vinaya Pitaka. 

I. Vibhanga. Doctors Oldenberg and Rhys Davids 
consider it as only an extended reading of the Patimokkha, 
t.«., as the Patimokkha with notes and commentary 
included. The Patimokkha is a fbrmular of sins and 
their punishments recited every new moon and full 
moon day, and the members of the order who have 
committed any such sin are supposed to confess it and 
ate disburdened of it 

* Tbs fifteen wotlci eimipmint thr- fifth Niktn aiie bv 
cfauied la (he AbUdhuanM, andnotutheSnUalluki. 
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3. Parivt^ Patha, admittedly an appendix and a later 
lesnme of the preceding portions of the Vinaya^ Pitaka.* 
in. 'Abhidamnta t^tdka. 

I. Dhamma Sangani. Cobditions bf life in dtSerent 
worlds. - 

s. Vibhanga, 18 books of disquisitions. 

3. Katha Vatthu, lOoO subjects for controversy. 

4. Puggala Pannatti. On Personal Qualities. 

5. ^])iatu Katha. On the elements. 

6. Yamakai i.s., pairsi i.ai on apparent contradictions 
or contrasts. 

7. Patthana. On the causes of existence. 

Such are the contents Of the Three Pitakas which have 
preserved to us the most reliable materials that are avail> 
able for the history of Buddha’s life and work, and the 
history of Buddhist India. Although writing was known 
when the Three Pitakas were settled and compiled, yet for 
hundreds of years they were preserved solely by memory, 
even as the Vedas in India were preserved by memory. 

“The text of the Three Pitakas and the commentary 
too thereon. 

“The wise Bhikkhus of former time had 
down by word of mouth.”'}' 

And it was in the first century before Christ, about 
88 B.C., that the sacred works were at last recorded into 
writing, as we have seen before. 

It is well known that Gautama, disregarding the prc> 
cedent set by all classical writers and thinkers in India, 
preached his doctrine and morality to the people of India 


* But compiled by the time of Awke and earned to Ceylon l>y hie 
eon Mahinda acoordiog to the DipavatMa, Vn, 4S' The worke. learnt 
and carried to Ceyion by Mahinda are thm dcKribed r^Tbe five 
Nikayat (Sutta Pitaka), the eeven MCtioni (Abbidhammah lit* (*o 
VUthfingai, the Paiivaia, fnd the Khandaka (Vioeya.) 
t OipaniMa,XX,a0bifit. : i 
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in the language of the people, not in Sanskrit. It is said 
in the Chullavagga (V, 53, i), that There were two 
brothers, Bhikkhus, by name YameUi and Tekula, Brah- 
mans by birth, excelling in speech, excelling in pionunda* 
tion." And they went up to Gautama and said, **At the 
present time, Lord, Bhikkhus differing in name, differing 
in lineage, differing in birth, differing in family have gone 
forth. These corrupt the word of the Buddhas by their 
own dialect. Let us, I«ord, put the word of the Buddhas 
into Sanscrit verse (Chhandaso axopema)." 

But Gautama would have none of this;— he worked 
for the humble and the lowly, his message was for the 
people, and; he wished it tp be conveyed to them in their . 
own tongue. **You am not, O Bhikkhus, to put the word ? 
of the Buddhas into (Sanscrit) verse, . I allov^ you,. 
O Bhikkhus, to learn the word of the Buddhas sock in 
his awn diglecU** 

Generally we can apply to the Three- Pitakas the 
remarks which Doctors Rhys. Davids and Oldenberg 
make in respect of the Vinaya Pitaka. **l*he text, as ; it 
lies before us, stands so well against all proofs, whether 
we compare its different parts, one with another, or with 
the little that is yet known of its Northern counterparts, , 
that we are justified in regarding these Pali books as in 
fact the authentic mirror of the old Magadhi text as fixed 
in the central schools of the most ancient Buddhist 
Church. That rext in the dialect of Magadha may Lave 
been lost to us once for all ; and we can, scarcely hope, 
unless some isolated sentences may hereafter be found, 
preserved here and there in inscriptions, that this toss 
will ever be even partially made good. But we may well 
be thankful that the faithful zeal and indus^ of these 
old monks has preserved for us a translation, in a dialect , 
so nearly allied to the original, and in so perfect and 
triBtworthy a, state as the Pali versipn, of the Vinaya still ‘ 
undoubtedly presents.'** v/ ’ 

.» Viasya 

/ 

CJttarpara JaikrisIiBa Public Library 
Accn. 
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LIFS OF GAUTAMA BUDDBA. 

Ih the sixth century before Christ, the kingdom of 
Magadha was rising to power and greatness. The king- 
dom, corresponding to Modem South Debar, extended to 
the south of the Ganges, and on either side of the Son 
river. To the north of the Ganges it had a powerful 
rival in the haughty confederation of the Lichchavis. 
Rajagriha, to the south of the Ganges, was the capital of 
Bimbisara, king of the Magadhas; and Vaisali, to the 
north of the Ganges, was the capital of the Lichchavis. 
To the east lay the kingdom of Anga or East Debar, which 
b^kenof in connection with Magadha, and Champa, 
wu the capital of Anga. Far to the north-west lay the 
indent kingdom of the Kosaias, and its capital had been 
removed from Ayodhya or Saketa further northwards to 
the flourishing town of Sravasti, where Prasenajit reigned 
■t the time of whidt we are speaking. The equally 
ancient country of the Kasis, lying to the south, seemed 
to be at this time subject to the king of Sravasti, and a 
viceroy of Prasenajit ruled at Benares. 

A little to the east of the Kosala kingdom, two kindred 
dan^ the Sakyas and the Koliyans, lived on the opposite 
banks of the small stream Rohini, and enjoyed a sort of 
precarious independence, more through the jealousies of 
the rival kbgs of Magadha and Kosalt^ than by their own 
power. Kapilavasttt was the capital of tte. Sakyas, 
who ware tto living in peace v^ the Koliyans, and 
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Suddhodaaa, cbief .of the Sekyat, had oanM two 
daugfaten of the chid of the KciUy^s. 

Neither queen hoie any dtMd to Suddhodann for 
noany yean, and the hope of leaving an heir to tte prin* 
cipality of the Sakyna was weU>nigh abandon^ At last, 
however, the elder queen promised her hudnmd an heir, 
and, according to ancient custom, Idt for her Cathy's 
house in order to be confined. But before die readied 
the place she was confined, in the pleasant grove of 
Lumbini, of a son. The mother and the child were 
carried back to Kapilavastu, where the former died seven 
days after, leaving the child to be .nursed by his step* 
mother and aunt, the younger queen. • 

The birth of Gautama is naturally the subject of 
.many legends which have a most remarkable resemblance 
with the legends about the birth of lesus Christ. One 
of them may be quoted here. The Rishi Asita saw the 
gods delighted, and 

"Seeing the gods with pleased minds, delighted, and 
showing his respect, he said this on that occasion : *Why 
is the assembly of the gods so exceedingly pleased, why 
do they take their clothes and wave them?' . . . 

"The Bodhisatta, the excellent pearl, the incompara- 
ble, is bom for the good and for a blesring in die world of 
men, in the town of the Sakyas in the country of Lumbini. 
Therefore, we are glad and exceedbgly pleased.” 

Having obtained this reply, the Rishi went to Suddho- 
dana's palace and asked, "Where is this prince ? I wish 
to see him.” 

"Then the Sakyas showed to Asita the diild, the 
prince, who was like diining gold, manufactured by a 
very dcflful smith in the mouth of a forge, and beaming 
In sjiory beautiful.” And the Rishi foretold that the 
boy would readi the summit of enlightmiment, and 
would establish rii^iteousness, and that his religion would 
be widely aptend” (NoMo' 

The bt^ was named Siddhartlia, but Cantaaia 'itMhit 
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family name. He belonged to the Salm tribe, and is 
therefore .often called. Sakya Sinha;'aha when be had 
ptoclain^ and a reformed religion, he was 

called Eii^ddha, or the “awakened” or “enKghtened.” 

Little is kn^n of the early' life of young Gautama, 
excq;>t that he was married to his cbtisin Subhadhra or 
Yasodhara, daughter of the chief of Koli, about the age 
of eighfoen. It is said that Gautama neglected .the manly 
CTCTcisee which all Kshatriyas of his age delighted in, and 
that his relations complaiiKd of this. A day was accord-^ 
ingly fixed for the trial of his ^11, and the young prince* 
of the Sakyas is said to have proved his superiority to 
his kinsmen. 

Ten years after his marriage, Gautama resolved to 
quit his home and his wife for the study of philosophy and 
religion. The story which is told of the young prince 
abandoning his home and his position is well known. 
He must have for a long time pondered deeply and 
sorrowfully on the sins and sufferings of humanity, he 
must have been struck with the vanity of wealth and 
position. In the midst of his prosperity, position, and 
wealth, he felt a secret yearing after something higher, 
which neither wealth nor position could satisfy ; and a 
strong, irresistible desire to seek for a remedy for the 
sufferings of men arose in his heart even in the midst 
of the luxuries and comforts of his palaoe>home. It is 
said that the sight of a decrepit old. man, ofa sick man, 
of a decaying corpse, and of a dignified hefmit led him 
to form bis resolution to quit his home, 'l^storyhas 
little foundation in truth, and only represents in a con- 
crete shape the thoughts that arose in his mind with 
regard to the woes of a worldly life,.and the holy calm 
of a retired life. , 

At this time a son was txw unto him. It is said that 
the news was axmounped to Jhim in a garden the river- 
tide, and the pensiye young man only exdaimed, “This 
is a new tmd strong tie 1 sbdl have to break.'* the news 
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gladdened the heart. «f the Sakyas, and I&ipilaTaata k* 
sounded with notes joy at the birth of an heirtto.. Jw 
throne. A perfect ovation * awaithd Gautama on his re* 
tum to that town, and among the deafening cbeeia- adiich 
arose, Gautama heard a young girl say, “ Happy the 
father, happy the mother, happy the wife of such a smi 
and husband.” Gautama understood the word happy ” 
in the sense of ” emancipated ” from sins and ndw births, 
and he took ofi his necklace of pearls and sent it to the 
girl. The girl believed the young prince was enamoured 
of her, and little knew the thoughts which were struggling 
within him. 

That night he repaired to the threshold of his wife’s 
diamber, and there— by the light of the flidcering laiiq>» 
he gazed on a scene of perfect bliss. His young wife lay 
surrounded by flowers, and with one hand on tiie infant’s 
head. A yearing arose in his heart to take the babe in 
his arms for the last time before relinquishing all esuthly 
bliss. But this be might not do. The mother might be 
awakened, and the importunities of the fond and loving 
soul might unnerve his heart and shake his resolution. 
Silently he tore himself away ‘from ibat blissful sight- 
that nest of aH his joy and love and afection. In that 
one eventful moment, in the silent darkness of that 
night, he renounced for ever his wealth and position and 
power, his proud rank and his princely frune, and more 
than all this, the affections of a happy home, the love of a 
young wife and of a tender infrmt now lying unconscious 
in sleep. He renounced all this, and rode away to bC' 
come a poor student and a homeless wanderer. His fruth- 
ful servant Channa aUked to be allowed to stay with him 
and become an ascetic, but Gautamai sent him bad^ and 
tepkirsd alone to Rajagriha. 

Rajagriha, as we have stated before, was capital 
Bimbisua,ki^ the'Magmdhas, and was situated in a 
valley sunounded by ffvo bUb. Some Brahniaa asoeties 
lived in the oaves oftlMse hUl^sufficibittyitf from the 
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town for studies and contemplation, and yet sufficiently 
near to obtain supplies. Gautama attached himself first 
to one Alata, and then to another Udcaka. and learnt 
from them all that Hindu philosophers had to teadi. 

Not satisfied with this learning, Gautama wished to see 
if penances would bring superhuman insight and power 
as they were reputed to do. He retired, therefore into 
the jungles of Uruvela, near the site of the present temple 
of Quddha Gaya, and for six years, attended by five 
disciples, he gave himself up to the severest pmiaaces 
and self-mortifiuation. His fame spread all round, fo. 
the ignorant and the superstitious always admire seif- 
inflicited pain; but Gautama did not obtain what he 
sought. At last one day he fell down from sheer weak- 
ness, and his disciples thought he was dead. But he 
recovered, and despairing of deriving any profit from 
penance, ha abandoned it. His disciples, who did not 
understand his object, lost all respect for him when he 
gave up his penances; they left him alone and went 
away to Benares. 

Left alone in the world Gautama wandered towards 
the banks, of the Niranjao, received bis morning meal 
from the hands of Sujata, a villager’s -daughter, and sat 
himself down under the famous Bo-tree or the tree of 
wisdom. Many are the legends told of Mara, the evil 
spirit, who tempted him on this occasion, legends 
wnich have a curious resemblance with the legends of 
the temptation of Jesus Christ. For a long time be sat 
in ccmtemplation, and the scenes of his past life came 
thronging into his mind. Itie learning hehadadquiied 
had produced no results, the. penances he had undergone 
were vain, his disciples had left him alone in the world. 
Would he npw return to bis>happy home, to the arms 
of bis loving, widowed wife, to his little child now a 
BWeet boy of six yeus, to, his affectionate father and his 
pwpfo ? Thisi was possible ; but where - would be 
the satisfootion? : ,)^t irmil4 bsoom of th« nissiim 
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to whidi he had. devoted himself? Long he Mt in den* 
templatim and in doubt, unUl tbedottbhi'deiMddway 
like mists in the moming, and tiie daylight Of truth 
fladied before his eyes. What was this truth ' n^icb 
learning did not teach and pmancesdid not in^sot? 
He had made no new discovery, he had aoiuiied no 
new knon ledge, but his pious nature and his b^volent 
heart told him diat a holy life and an all>esifaincihg love 
were the panacea to all evils. Self ‘Culture and universal 
Jove,— this was his discovery,— this is the essence of 
-Buddhism. 

lire conflict in Gautama’s mind, whidi thus stibdded 
in calm, is described in Buddhist Urritings by marvellous 
incidents Clouds and darkness fnevailcd, the earth and 
oceans quaked, rivers flowed bade to their sources, and 
peaks of lofty mountains rolled down. Dr. Rhys Davids 
justly states that these legends have a deep meaning, 
and are “the first half'inarticulate efforts the Indian mind 
had made to describe the feelings of a strong num tom 
by contending passions.’** 

Gautama’s old teacher Alara was dead, and be went 
therefore to Benares to proclaim the truth to bis five 
former disciples. On the way he met a man of the name 
of Upaka, belonging to the Ajivaka sect of ascetics, 
who, looking at the composed and happy expression on 
Gautama’s face, asked, “Your countenance, friend, is 
serene ; your complexion is pure and bright. In Witoae 
name, friend, have you retired from the world ? Who is 
your teacher ? What doctrine do you {uofess ?’’ To this 
Gautama replied that he' had no teacher, that be had 
obtained Nirvana by the extinction of nil passions, and 
-added, “I go to the city of the Kasis .to beat the drum of 
the immortal in the ^rkness of the world.’’ Upaka did 
not understand him, and replied after a little conversation, 

* tCHft Os>idf tewtss a ysMse hod Mihps’i 

Fwadbe Kcgahie^ dtseriMng s ifatllw dittsifMMDe of Ihs SUSMBti 
on the oecaitoa of Orin's TnnptMioD. ■ 
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*‘It may be so, friend,” shook his head» took another 
road, and went away (Mahavagga, 1, 6). 

At Benares Gautama entered the Deer Park (Miga- 
daya) in the cool of the evening and >met his former 
disciples. And he explained to them his new tenets. 

**There are two extremes, O Bhikkhus,. which the man 
who has given up the world ought not to follow^ — the 
habitual practice, on the one hand, of those things whose 
attractiqp depends upon the passions, and specially of 
sensuality. It low and pagan way, unworthy, unprofitable 
and fit only for the worldly minded and the habitual-^ 
practice, on the other hand* of asceticism, which is pain- 
ful, unworthy, and unprofitable. 

^'There is a middle path, O Bhikkhus, avoiding these 
two extremes discovered by the Tathagata (Buddha), a 
path which opens the eyes and bestows understanding, 
which leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to 
full enlightement, to Nirvana I ” 

And then he explained to them the four truths con- 
cerning suffering, the cause of suffering, the destruction 
of suffering, and the way which leads to such destruction 
of suffering. And the way was described to be eight- 
fold, and consisted in correct beliefs, aims, speech and 
actions, in correct living and endeavour, mindfulness and 
meditation.* And this doctrine Gautama rightly said, 
••was not, O Bhikkhus, among the doctrine, handed 
down.” **ln Benares, in the hermitage of Migadaya, 
the Supreme A/Vheel of the Empire of Truth has Imn set 
rolling by the Blessed One,— that wheel which not by 
any Saman or Brahman, not by any god, not by any 
Brahma or Mara, not by any one in the universe, can 
ever be turned back*’ (Dhamma Chakkm Ppavattana 
; AnguUara Nik^a)i 

* We shall bate to dwell hereafter on these fonr truths and the 
eight-fpld path which are 4be cardina: principles of BnddhifiB. The 
above eatracts 'will show, that ihey were also the principles which 

Gautanu proclainicd to the world at the very ontisi of his career*. 
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It is seedless to say that the five . former diseiples 
were soon converted, and were the fint memheis of the 
OidM. 

Yasa, son ^ the rich Sethi (banker) of Benat<».was 
his first lay disciplej and the story of the convet^on of 
this young man, naitured in the lap of luxury and wealth, 
is worth repeating. “He had three palaces, one for 
winter, one for summer, one for the rainy season." One 
sight he awoke from sleep and fo\md the female muridans 
still sleeping in the room with their dress and hair and 
musical instruments in border. The young man, Vrho 
had apparently been satiated with a life of Itmury, became 
disgusted with what he saw and in a moment of deep 
thoughtfulness said : “Alas I what distress | alas i what 
' danger I" And he Idt the house and went out ' 

It was dawn, and Gautama was walking up and down 
in the open air, and heard the preplexed and sorrowful 
young man exclaiming, “Alas i w^t distress ; alas I what 
danger I” The sage replied, “Here is no distress , Yasa, 
here is no danger. Come here, Yasa, sit down ; I will 
teach you the truth.” And Yasa heard the truth from 
the lips of the saintly instructor. 

Yasa’s father and mother and wife missed him, and 
they all came to Gautama and listened to the holy truth. 
And they soon became lay disdples (M'okotwgga, I, 
7 and d). 

Within five months after his arrival at Beoa**s 
Gautama had sixty followers. And now he called them 
together and dismissed them in di&ient directions to 
preadi the truth for the salvation of mankind. “Go ye 
now, O Bhikkfaus, and wander, for the gain of the many, 
for the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the 
world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods 
and men. Lst not two of yon go tko some woy. FlMcb, 
O Bhildchus, the doctrine which is glorious in the begin* 
ning, glorious in the middle, glorious in the end, in the 
spirit, and in ths letter ; proclaim a contnmmnt^ 
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and pur$ Ufa of hoUnns** (Mahaudgga^ 1, ii» i). No 
missionaries of later days have evinced a holier zeal to 
proclaim the truth to the ends of the earth than the 
followers of Gautama* acting on the sacred mandate 
quoted above. Gautama himself^ went to Univela, and 
Yasa remained in Benares. 

At Uruvela, Gautama achieved distinguished success 
by converting three brothers named Kasyapa, who wor« 
shippec^ ire in the Vedic form* and had high reputa- 
tion as iiermits and philosophers. The eldest brother 
Uruvela Kasyapa and his pupils “Hung their hair, their 
braids, their provisions* and the things for the agnihotra 
sacrifice into the river*** and received the Pabbajja and 
Upasampada ordination from the Blessed One. His 
brothers* who lived by the Nadi (River Niranjara) and 
at Gaya* soon followed the example (Mahavagga, I* 

The conversion of the Kasyapas created a sensation 
and Gautama with his new disciples and a thousand 
followers walked towards Rajagriha* the capital of 
Magadha. News of the new prophet soon reached the 
king* and Seniya Bimbisara* surrounded by members of 
Brahmans and Vaisyas, went to visit Gautama. Seeing the 
distinguished Uruvela Kasyapa there* the king could not 
make out if that great Brahman had converted Gautama* 
or if Gautama had converted the Brahman. Gautama 
i:r*^«*.rstood the king's perplexity* and in order to enlighten 
him, asked Kasyapa* ‘*What ^owledge have you gained* 
O inhabitant of Uxavela* that has induced you* who were 
renowned for 3rour penances* to forsake your sacred fire.'* 
•Kf syaoa replied that he had “seen the state of peace," 
and ^t)ok no mote delight in sacrifices and offerings." 
The kin< was struck and pleased* and, with his numerous 
attendants* declared himself an adherent of Gautama* and 
invited him to take hisf meal with him the next day. 

The solitary wanjderer aocordhigly went* an honoured 
\fpmatt to the palace of 4he kii^* and the entire population 
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of tin capital of Magadha tunod oat to ate gnat 
prea^erofthe teli'gion of Iciye, Odio -liad vaddrady'^^pfr ■ 
peaxed in the land; The king thOn ainit^ « ' 

grove (Veluvana) dose by for the 'residence of Gantiifoa ' 
and his followers, and there Gautama 'rested for sbme tiete. ‘ 
Shortly after Gautama obtained two renovnted 
Sariputra and Moggsltana (Mahavagga, I, sa^34}i - 

The daily life d Gautama has 'b^ wdl d escribed 'by 
Dr. Oldenberg. "He, as ^1 as hSi disciples; rises ‘ eMy 
when the lightof dawn appears in the sky, and- spends the 
•early moments in spiritual ezerdses or in converse with 
his disciples, and then he proceeds with his companioiir 
towards the town. In the days when his- reputation stood 
at its highest point, and bis name was named tl^ugh* 
out India among the foremost names, one might dky by 
day see that man before whom 'kings bowed themselves, 
almS'bowl in hand, through streets and alleys, from house 
to house, and without uttering any request, with down- 
cast look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of food 
was thrown into his bowl.” 

Such was the manner in which the greatest man of his 
age begged his food, day by day, from house to house, 
and preached his religion of love to men and to women. 
For women were ' Gautama’s listeners as well as men. 
“The seclusion of women from the outer world, which 
later custom has enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient 
India ; women took their share in the intellectual life ot 
the people, and the most delicate and tenderest of the 
epic poems of the Indians show us how well they could 
understand and appreciate true womanhood.”* 

The fame of Gautama bad noiv travelled to his native 
town, and his old father expressed a desire to see llim 
once before he died. Gautama accordingly went to 
KapilavaStii, but, according to custohi, remained in tile 
grove outside the tosm. His father and relatimui ci^e 
to see him there; ahil the ’neat day Gautama himSetf 
• Oldtabw^t SwOlla (|inutiuwD;, pp. 149*011104. 
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went into the town, begging alms .frosa the people who 
onoe adond him as their beloved prince and piaster 1 
The story goes on to say that the king reWked jGaotaina 
for this act, but Gautama replied, it was the custom of 
his race, ** But,” retorted the kinj^ “we are descended 
from an illustrious race of warriors, and not one of them 
has ever begged his bread.” “Yop and your family,” 
answered Gautama, "may claim descent from kings, my 
descent is fropi the prophets (Buddhas) of old.” 

The ki 9 |g Ipok his son into the palace, where. aU the 
members of the Btmily came to greet him except his wife 
The deserted Yasodhara, with a. wife's grief and a wi^s 
pride, exclaimed, "If 1 am of any value in his eyes, he 
will himself come; I can welcome him better here." 
Gautama un&rstood this and went to her, with only two 
disciples with him. And when Yasodhara saw her lord 
and prince enter,—a recluse with shaven head and yellow 
robes,— her heart failed her, she flung herself to the 
ground, held his feet, and burst into tears. Then, re< 
membering the impassable gulf between them, she rose 
and stood aside. She listened to his new doctrines, and 
when, subsequently, Gautama was induced to establish 
an order of female mendicants, -Bhikkhunis,— Yasodhara 
became one of the first Buddhist nuns. At the time of 
which we are now speaking, Yasodhara remained in her 
house, but Rahula, Gautama’s son, was converted. 

Gautama’s father was much aggrieved at this, and 
asked Gautama to establish a rule that no one Aould 
be admitted to the Order without his parents’ consent. 
Gautama consented to this, and made a rule accordingly 
(Jataka, 87-90 ; Mahwaggo, 1 , 54). 

On his way back to Rajagriha Gautama 8t(q)ped for 
some time at Aoupiya, “a town belonging to the Mallaf." 
And while ho was stopping here, he made many con- 
verts both from the Koliyan and from the Sakya tribe, 
some of whom deserve special* mentibn. Anuruddha, the 
Sakya, went to his mothiw and a^»d to be allowed to 
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go iatQ tlw-liouaelMs itate. His mothec'did ^ 
to stop hint aad so .told ' him, ‘%-|»lovcd'Aadrdddlibv-' 
Bhoddiya, Soltya>'Rsjaf' will naoutioe thO'werld, 
alsOiOwyesf go forth ioto the houseless stale.” 

, Anuruddba . accordiBgly wait to Siaddiya, and it wai 
decided that' they > woiild.-embraoe the Order in seven 
days. ^*So Bhaddiya the Sakya Raja, and Anurddha 
and Ananda and Bhagu and Kimbila 'and Devadatti^" 
just as they had so often previoasly gone oat'''tb the 
pleasure ground with fourfold array, even so did- diey nOw 
go out -Vvilh fourfold array, and Upali the baitiar went 
with them, sevoi in all. ' 

"And when they had gone some distance, they sent 
their retinue back and crossed over to the nei^bouring 
district, and took their fine things^ and wrapped them 
in their robes and make a bundle of them, and said to 
Upali the barbar, *Do you now, Upali, tom back. These 
things will be sufficient- for you to live upon.* ” But 
Upali was of a different mind, and so all the seven went 
to Gautama and became converts. And when Bhaddi^ 
had retired into solitude he exclaimed over ruid over, "O 
happiness I O happiness I" and on being asked the cause 
said— . 

"Formerly, Lord, when I was a king, I had a gururd 
completely provided both within and without my private 
apartments, both within and without the town, and within 
tto borders of my country. Yet though. Lord, I 
thus guarded and protected I was fearful, anxious, dis- 
trustful, and alarmi^. But now,. Lord, even when in tiie 
forest, at the foot of a tree, in solitude, 1 am without foar 
or anxiety, trustful, rmd not rdanned ; 1 dwell at ease, 
subdued, secure, with mind as peaceful as an antelo^” 
(CkaUwNVga, VII, t). 

We have narrated toe above story because some of 
the ocnvotfe, spoken of here, rose to distinction, Aiianda 
became the most intimate* friend of Gantruna, and after 
his death led a band of 5eio monks in chwifing the 
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barber by bittii» becaioe an emmeat nieinber oftfae Holy 
Ot^i imd was reoogaised as an aotliarityi ia niiiatiW 
connected with Vhaaya. It is a striking proof Itow oeau ^ 
pletely the caste^yatem was ignored >iA the >iitoly Order 
estiiblished by Gautama. Anumddha lived to beaeme 
the greatest master of Abidamma Or metaphysics. 
Devadatt|i beeame subsequently the rival and opponent 
or Qautema, and is even said to have advised Ajatasatm» 
the prk^ Magadha, to kill his father Bunldsaca^ and 
men attenq>ted to loll Gautama himself (Cka/lot^gw 
VIJ, a-4). All these charges, however, whsch are besiped 
on Devadattsiy who was a rival of Gautama, shoakfnot 
he accepted. 

After spenmng his second eassa or vahiy seasoa in 
Rajagriha, Gautama repaired to Sravasti, the capital of 
the Kosalas, where, as we have seen before, Prasenajit 
reigned as king. A woodcalled Jetavaim was presented to 
the Buddhists, and Gautama often repaired and preached 
there. Gautama's instructions were always delivered 
orally, and preserved in the memory of the people, like 
OU the ancient books of India, although writing was 
known in his time.* 

The third vassa was also passed in Rajagriha, and in 
the fourth year from the date of his proclaiming his creed 
Gautama crossed the Ganges, went to Vaisali, and stopped 
ill the Mahavana grove. Thence he is said to have 
made a miraculous journey to settle a dispute between the 
Sakyas and the Koliyans about the water of the boundary 
riv^r . Rohini. In the foUowing year he again replaced to 
Kapilavastu, and was present at the death of his father, 
then ninety-seven years old. 

His widowed step-mother Prajapati Gautami, stad his 

« '*0r?ef written corosioidrttifMM. brief written noii| k fii ft i w » jsp- 
peer to famve been eonimon In ladin even at that time (f.e., Gauteme 
huddba*! time) 1 booke were not wriffen, bat leartil % tote and 
uught from memory, *’ Qldl»U»g'a ifaddM (tia ig la ^ ^ 
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no less widowed wife Yasodhaia, Jiad now no ties to 
bind them to the world, and insisted on joining the 
Order established by Gautama. The sage had not yet 
admitted women to the Order, and was reluctant to do 
so. But his mother was inexorable and followed him 
to Vaisali, and begged to be admitted. 

Ananda pleaded her cause, but Gautama still replied, 
'‘Enough, Ananda I Let it not please thee that women 
should be allowed to do so." But Ananda persisted, 
andasked— 

"Are women. Lord, capable— when they have gone 
forth from the household life and entered the homeless 
state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the 
Blessed Oae,— ate they capable of realising the fruit of 
conversion or of the second path, or of Arhatship ?" 

' There could be only one reply to this. Honour to 
women has ever been a part of religion in India, and 
salvation and heaven are not barred to the female sex 
by the Hindu religion. "They are capable, Ananda,” 
replied the sage. And Prajapati and the other ladies 
were admitted to the Order as Bhikkhimis under some 
rules making them strictly subordinate to the Bhikkhus 
(CkMavagga, X, i). After this Gautama retired to 
Kosambi near Prayaga. 

In the sixth year, after spending the rains at Kosambi, 
Gautama returned to Rajagriha, and Kshema, the queen 
of Bimbisara, was admitted to the Order. In the same 
year Gautama is said to have performed some miracles at 
Sravasti, and went to heaven to teach Dharma to his 
mother, who had died seven days after his birth. 

In the eleventh year Gautama converted the Brahman 
Bharadvaja. by the parable of the sower, which desetves 
to be quoted. 

Kasi. Miaradvaja’e fivh hundred ptbughs were tied in 
the sowing season. He iwt to tiie place where his men 
were distributing food to the poor, ud he saw Gautanu 
standing them to gel alms. Ontbi^ hnsaid :•>> 
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“I, O Saman, both plough and sow, and having 
fteoughed and sown, I eat ; thou also, O Saman, shouldst 
plough and sow, and having ploughed and sown, thou 
shouldst eat” 

”I also, O Biahman, both plough and sow, and having 
ploughed and sown, I eat.” So said Bhagavat. 

"Yet we do not. see the yoke or the plough, or the 
ploughshare, or the goad, or the oxen' of Bie venerable 
Gautama.”. 

Bha^vat answered,— "Faith is the seed, penance 
the rain, understanding my yoke and plough, modesty 
the pole of the plough, mind the tie, thoughtfulness my 
ploughshare and goad. . . . 

"Exertion is my beast of burden ; carrying me to 
Nibbana, he goes without turning back to the place 
where, having gcme, one does not grieve.” 

The Brahman was abashed, and after further instruc- 
tions joined the order (Sutta Nipato; Kasi Bharadvajt 

In the next year he undertook the longest journey be 
had ever made, and went to Mantala and returned by 
Beiwres, and then preached the famous Maha Rahula 
Sutta to his son Rahula, then eighteen years old. Two 
years after, Rahula, being twenty, was formally admitted 
in the Order, and the Rahula Sutta was preached. 

In the following year, t.«., in the fifteenth year from 
lire date of his proclaiming his- creed, he. visited Kapi- 
lavastu again, and addressed a discourse to his cousin 
Mahanama, who had succeeded Bhadteka, the successor 
of Suddhodana, as the king of the Sakyas. .Gautama’s 
father-in-law, Supiabuddha, king of K<di, publicly abused 
Gautama for deserting Yasodbata, but is said to have 
been swallowed up by the earth shortly after. 

In the aeventeenth .year he . delivered a dncouise on 
the death of Srimati, a courtesan ; in the next year Im 
^jiqomforted a weavejr .who had aoctdentally. lulled his 
dau^tec; la the foUptifiagyMur ha lalaaaad a dew 
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in R snare and convorted the angiy hunt«r who had 
wanted to shoot hkn; and in the twentieth yeas lie 
similarly converted the famous rol^r Angulimala of the 
Chaliya forest. 

For twenty*five years more Gautama wandered through 
the Qangetic valleyt preached' 'benevolence and a holy 
life to the poor and the lowly, made convex among 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, and pro- 
claimed his law through the Imigth and breadth of' the 
lapd, .His pure life of benevolence and hit purerdigion 
of love were widely known and universally respected by 
his followers and the orthodox Hindus .alike; nations 
and their kings honoured the doctrines of the saintly 
reformer whose acts were those of kindness and benevo- 
lence ; and when Gautama died at the advanced age of 
eighty, Buddhism was already a power in the land, which 
“not by any Saman or Brahman, not by any god, not by 
any Brahma or Mara, not by any one in the universe, 
could ever be turned back.” 

Gautama lived forty-five years from the date of his 
proclaiming his new religion ; and accepting the year 
477 B.c. as the year of his death, the main facts of his 
life may be thus arranged 

Born near Kapilavasto ••• ••• 557 BC. 

His miirriai^e with Yasodhara ••• 538 „ 

He left his home, mfe, and infant •• 528 „ 

He became eulightened at Buddha Gaya, ' 
and proclaimed his religion at Benares sas ,, 

He revisited his home ••• 521 

His father Suddhodana died, and his step- 
mother and wife joined the Order ... 5iy „ 

Hia aon Rahula joined the Order ••• 508 „ , 

Yaaodhara's father died 507 „ 

Oautadia died • •• ss* asB 477 #1 

Happily we ^ve a .fairly oompletfr. account of ‘^the 
events imn^^tely .befmb his dearth, .in thji 
uiiboM Sum in and to thesr faca 

we now turn.' 
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Gautama was now eighty yean of and the gene* 
ration among whom he had worked in his youth 
had passed away. Most of those men whom he had 
known in his early days were dead, and the aged saint 
preached to sons and grandsons the same holy law which 
he had proclaimed to their sires and- gtandstres before. 
Many of his intimate friends were dead, but the foithful 
Ananda still accompanied him like bis shadow, and 
minisftred to his wanm. The old king, of -Rajagriha 
was no more, his warlike and ambitious son Ajatasatru 
had ascended the throne of Idagadha,— it is said by 
nurdering his father,— and was now maturing schemes 
of conquest It was no part of Ajatasatru's policy to 
offend so popular and widely respected a person as 
Gautama, mid, outwardly at least, Ajatasatru honoured 
the reformer. 

The powerful Vajjian clans who occupied the plains 
on the northern shore of the Ganges, opposite to Magadha, 
first attracted Ajatasatru's attention. They were a Tura* 
nian tribe who had entered into India through the north- 
ern mountains, and had established a republican form of 
government in the vety centre of Hindu civilisation, and 
were threatening the conquest of all Magadha. They 
were probably the same Yu-Chi tribe* who conquered 
Kashmira and Western India four or five centuries later, 
and became, under Kanishka, the most powerful suppor- 
ters of Buddhism. 

Ajatasatru Videhiputrat said to himself, “I will root 
out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though, they be. 
I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring these Vajjians 
to utter ruin.” 

Gautama was then residing in the Vultun’s Peah 
. SmBmI's AwMMlw mCUiM, p. 43. 

t This spasl)slioa shows Ihiu ths-. Ue|*s Bother ^ e |s4v of 
the aadeat vMshs tribe. Teisou wen fteqnentlv eidled in wee 
by UmU mMhei^ anaW'i SM Uplsibse. the distiUgeUhed 
gin^ of Oeetsma, use siwiys beUei baowa as Ssi^tn.. 
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(Gridhrakuta), a rave oo the side of the>lo{tiett of tb* 
five hills overlooking -the beautiful vaU^ ef Rajagiih^ 
Ajatasatru, who was not - without some kind^ supdrsti- 
tious faith-in |»ophecies, sent his prime mknstsrVasMkata 
to Gautama to inquire how his expedition against the 
Vajjians would end. Gautama wns no respecter of kingSt 
and replied that so long at the Vajjians remained united 
in their adherence to their ancient customs “we expect 
them not to decline, but to prosper." 

From the Vulture’s Peak Gautama wandered to neigh* 
Louring, places,— to Ambalatiiika, to Nalanda, and to 
Pataligrama, the site of the future capital of Magadfaa, 
Pataliputra. At the time of Gautama jt was an insigni* 
ficant grama or village, but Sunidba and Vassakara, the 
diief ministers of Magadha, were building a fortresd at 
Pataligrama to r^l the Vajjians. Sudi was the origin 
of the town whii^ become the capital of Cbandragupta 
and' Asoka, and was the' metropolis of India for nearly a 
thousand years, and which is still one of the largest cities 
in India. Gautama is said to have prophesied the great* 
ness of the place and said to Aruuida : “And among 
famous places of residence and haunts of buby men, this 
Will become the chief, the city of Pataliputra, a centre 
for the interchange of all kinds of wares.” 

Vassakara and Sunidha, the ministers of Ajatasatru, 
invited Gautama there and fed him with sweet diriies of 
boiled rice and cakes, and after this Gautama left the 
place, and is said to have crossed the Ganges, which was 
then brimful and overflowing, by a miracle,— passing 
over the water without a boat or a raft 

He then -went to Kotigrama, and then to Nadika, 
where' be tested in the “briekhall," which was a resting* 
place for travellers. There Gautanoa taught Ananda the 
pRgnant lesson that each, disciple could ascertain for 
himself if fie had attained salvation. If he waaconsdouib 
sf.he felt vridtin bimsdl^ :diat he bad faidrin tbe-B^d^ 
that he bad iaidi in Shanaa, that he had laith ia ite 
3 
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OrdBr;tlm be was saved. Buddha, Dhaima, i and Sangbi 
Iwcaaw the 'I'riaity or thei Buddhists. .. > r ' /" 

fma^Nadika, Gautama came to Vaasali, die eapital el 
the penMcfiiloonfederaqr-.of the LichchayjstoiiihaiMirth a# 
the Gaafse. Ambapali, a courtesaa, hahrd that the saint 
was stcqjpiag > in her mmigo fwvw and came and invited 
him to a meal, and Gautama scented the- invitation. 

“Now the Liehchavis of, Vaisali heard that the Blesses 
One bad arrived at Vaisali and was staying at dmbapali’s 
grove.* As^d ordering a number - of magnificent carriages 
to be made ready, they mounted one of them andpre* 
seeded with their train to Vaisali. Some of them were 
dark, dark in colour, and .wearing dark clothes and oma> 
meots ; - some of them were fair, fair in colour and wearing 
light clothes ..and ornaments; some of them were le^ 
ruddy in colour, and wearing ted clothes and ornaments ; 
lome of them were white, pale in colour, and wearing 
white clothes and omaments.. 

“And Ambapali drove against Uie young Lichchaviit 
lude to aade, wheel to wheel, and yoke to yoke ; and the 
Lichchavis said to Ambapali the courtesan. How is it, 
Ambapali, that thou drivest up against us thus ? 

**My L«rds, I have just invited the Blessed One and 
his brethren for their morrow’s meal, said she. 

“Ambapali, give us this meal for a hundred thousand, 
•aidthey. 

“My Lords, ijaere yom to oier all Vaisali with its 
subject territory, 1 would not give -up so honourabls a 

fcast, 

“Then the Lichdmvis cast up tiieir haads exclaiming^ 
'We ate outdone by this mango>giri,*w«areoutreadied 
by tbit nMngo<giil,’ and - th^ went on tO‘Ambapalika*a 
gwve.’’ 

Than they saw Gautama and invited him to a msal 
on the aMROW, but .Gantadia .leidied, "O Lkhchavisk 
I, Jba.fa. pimniseil JO. dips tewaoriimr with A^ Hm . 
~ sit nmgwes, . . - 
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oottitesaa.** And fed Gautama and h& Imtiirw 

with sweet rios.and «akea, and “waited upon themtfll 
they refused ady onxe," And thmi she was edified and 
instructed, and said. “Lord. 1 present this mansion to 
the Order of' inendicaats,. of u^iich Buddha hi the diiet 
and the gilt was accepted.* 

From Ambapali’s grove, Gautama w«at to Beluva. Ha 
felt his end approadiing, and said to the fiiithful Ananda, 
“1 am now grown old and full of yeaiSt my joumey ik 
drawing to its close, I have readied the sum of my days^ 
I am turning eighty years of age. . . . Therefore, O 
Ananda I be ye lamps unto youtselvis. Be ye a refuge 
to yourselves. BetaJce yourselves to no estetnal rsftige. 
Hold fast to the truth as a lamp'.- Hold fost as a tefuge 
to.the truth.” 

In Chapala Chetiya, Gautama delivered a discourse in 
which he enumerated four classes of men, vu., the Nobles^ 
the Brahmans, the Householders, and the Samans ;•* 
and four classes of angels, via., the Angels, the Gt^ 
Thirty>three,t Mara,} and Btahma.§ 

At Kutagara, Gautama once more prodaimed to his 
followers the substance and essence of bis religioD, and 
enjoined upon them to practise it, to meditate upon it, and 
to spread it abroad, ! “in (»der that pure religion may last 
long and be perpetuated, in order that it may continue to be 
for the good and the happiness of the great multitudes.** 

Having paid his last visit to Vaisali, Gautama then 


e Bishop Bissndet *'Ia recoidleg the coaversion of a 

CMitessn like Apspslike, her liberaNlr and gifts to Bnddba and bis 
disciples, and the pr eftttwce dasignediy given to bet over prineea and 
mM«W iilio,,.J|iamanlp, apMUng, seamed in caaty laspeet hetlw 
hntttlM to altntipos,— one 6 almost reminded of the coilvenioB of 
^ etioiatt dial sras a tlnnct,* SitnIioiNd in (be Goipels.'*— £4^ 

t Vedio gfidfi reduotd to tba portion of beneficent epirlte. 
t The tempter ^it ipirft. est le demon dt I^lln0ir• 

4u pgc^ & In diorfei ee |n twUMc «t rennimi de B«ddhe.*’i-« 
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I Tto ditlvhiiil Meg ef the Vpaahhaii isdnesd to (bt petit 
tioa of a bowfom sobit. 
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wsndmed through Tillages, BhandagrainB, Hastigiaina^ 
Aliibagrama, JambugrSma, and Bhogaasgaia^ and then 
went to Pava. There,' Chunda, a goldsmith 'and iroosmhhi 
invited him to a' meal, and gave him sweet rice and 
cakes and a quantity of dried boar's iBesh. Gautama 
never refused the poor man’s offering, but the boar^ 
flesh did not agree with him. “Now when' the Blessed 
One had raten the food prepared by Chanda, the worker 
in metal, there fell upon him a dire sickness, the disease 
of dysentd^, and sharp pain came upon him’even unto 
death. But the Blessed One, mindful smd self-possessed, 
bore it without complaint.” 

On his way from Pava to Kusinagara Gautama con- 
verted a low-caste man Pukkusa. At Kusinagara, eighty 
miles due east from Kapilavastu, Gautama felt that-his 
death was nigh. With that loving anxiety whidi bad 
dsaracterised all his life, he tried on the eve of his death 
to impress on his followers that Qiunda was not to blame 
ior the food he had supplied, but that the humble smith's 
act, kindly meant, would redound to length of lifOi to 
good birth, and to good fortune. 

It is said that just before his death the trees were in 
bloom out of ‘season, and sprinkled flowers on him; that 
heavenly flowers and sandalwood powder descended on 
iiiiwj and that music and heavenly songs were wafted 
from the sky. ‘ But the great npo^le of hdiy life said, 
“It is not thus, Antmda, that the Tathagata (Buddha,; 
is rightly honoured, reverenced, venemted, held sacred, 
or revered. But the brother or the sister, the devout 
wpon ot the devout woman, who continually fulfils all 
the greater and the lesser dotie^ who it correct ^ li% 
walking according to precepts,-'>t is he whonghtly, 
honours, reYerences, venerates, holds sacred, and rw^ewa 
IbjS Tathagaita with the wordiest homage ” llyhois iiiot 
temhided by these noble p(eccj>ts of tbehdy pre^ i» 
(be ^le ji9,hapja^„npdet^ i9tqyeise,,byaCh!r^aa 
po^t ' '• 
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** 80 ! Thoa kasi nUlt the ledi of goet. 

The Mood of fanit 1 woold not piiM> 

A eoattite heut, ea hamUe lhoa((ht( 

Ate My aeeepted tacrifiee.** 

On the night of Gautama's death, Subhadra, a Brah- 
man philosopher of Kusinagata, came to adc some ques- 
tions, but Ananda, fearing that this might be wearisome 
to the dying sage, would not admit him. Gautama, 
however, had overbad thek conversation, ud he would 
not turn bacJc a man who had come for instruction. He 
ordered the Brahman to be admitted, and with his dying 
breath explained to him the principles of his religion 
Subhadra was the last disciple whom Gautama converted* 
and shortly after, at the last watch of the night, the 
great sage departed this life,>~with the exhortation ^ 
bis brother men still on his lips,— “Decay is inher^ 
in all component things ; work . out your salvation with 
diligence." 

The body of Gautama was cremated by the Ifallas <d 
Kusinagara who surrounded his bones “in their pound}- 
hall with a lattice-work of spears and with a rampart, of 
bows ; and there, for seven days, they paid honour 
reverence and reqtect and homage to them with 4eiU9B 
and song and music, and with garlands and perfumes.” 

It is said that the remains ef Gautama were divided 
into eight portions. Ajatsatru of Magadha obtained 
one portion, and erected a mound over it at Rajngriha 
The Lichchavis of Vaisali obtained aaothor portion, and 
erccted a mound at that town.' Similarly the Sakyas 
3f Kapilavastu, the Bulis of ABakappa, the Koliyas of 
Ramagrama, the Mallas of Pava, the RUlas of Kusina- 
gara, and a Brabmmi Vetfaadipdm dbtained portions pi 
the relics and erected mounds over them. The Moriyaaa 
of Pipphalivaim made a mound over the embers, and the 
Brahman Dona made a mound over the vessel inwhh^ 
the body had been burnt 



CHAPTER III. 

. • ^OCTJIINMS OP GAOTAMA BUDDBA, 

ft is not possible that sre Aould, Within the limits of # 
ringle chapter, give our readers an3rthing like a conq>lete 
summary of the doctrines of a r^igion which now fonmi 
^ subject of so much elaborate and learned inquiry by 
so many distinguished and able scholars. Our attempt 
will rather be to give here the substance of the great 
lessons of ideas which Gautama preached and inculcated 
to his countrymen. 

Buddhism is, in its essence, a system of self-culture 
dad self-restraint. Doetrines and^beliefs are of seomdary 
importance' in tlds qrstem ; the effort to end human suffer- 
ing by living a holy life, ftee from passions and desires, 
is the cardinal' idea with which Gautama was impressed 
on the day on whkh he was Vmilightened” under the 
Bo-tree in Buddha Gaya, and it was the central idea 
which he preached to' the lut day of his life. 

When he went feom Buddha Gaya to Benate% and 
int preached his teUgion to his five old disciplet^ he 
eitpldiotd to them the Four Truths and the Eightfold 
Patii,- which form Hm estence of Bnddhism. 

' **iliis^ O Bhihhhus, is. the Ncbl* Tnrtk «j 
Birth is suffering, decay is>«iiiffering, illaass is sslmiag^ 
death is suffering. Btesenoe of objects we hate is suffer* 
hig,'aot to thtaia wimt we desire is suffering, Briefy, 
<^tlM fiaefcild'diiqiing'to eaistanee (i. a, cjingw^ to the five 
alsmsttli) is suffering, - - " 

oThis, O Bhikkhiis, is the J^sMs Tvaffi Ot Cam 
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, Thirst, that-.tei^ds.to r»%irtk..itoo Bm pl Hiih 4 
il^^tehsureand iust, ifindiog itsi delight 4^)^. ffod thwik 
(This thirst & tbitefol<iO. titint ioc 
lar existencis/ thnst ior iiros^eritjri ; t ' :«a> • 

; *This, O >Bfai]dchti8, is the AToUs' Truth 
thm of Suff»i»g- it ceases with the oomplet^ jrestatiM 
of thirst,— a cessation which . coatiets fat ghsenoe al 
every -passion, with the abandnafaicr of this thfast^, with 
file doing away with it. with the deiUlirBnaoe;fmih with 
the destruction of desire. 

“This, O Bhikkhus, is the Hfsbia Truth of tie Phth 
which leads to the cessation of sufbiing. That botf 
Eightfold Path, vu. — . 

Right Belief, 

Right Aspiration, 

Right Speech, - 
Right Conduct, 

Right Means of Livelihood, 

Right Exertion, 

Right Mindfulness, 

Right Meditation” {Makaooggo, 1, 6). 

The substance of this teaching k that life is sulforing; 
the thirst for life and its pleasures is the cause cf suffer* 
iog, the extinction of that thirst is the cessation of suffer* 
ing, and that sudi extinction can he broui^t about by a 
holy life. It is impossible to Convey in a few words all 
that is implied by the eight maxioM into which a holy 
life has been analjised, but to Buddhists, trained in the 
traditions of their religion, these maxims speab volumes. 
Gorreot views and beliefs must be learnt and natertained ; 
high aims and aspirations must always remain present 
before the mind’s eye; truthfufaiess and gentleness. Hnist 
ehaeracterise every word that is uttered ; upri^bfotfo oo4 
absolute integrity must mark the oonduct. A lisdihoodi 
must besought and adhered to whidt doss no.lpMatt tin 
Hiring and sentient things ; there most be a lifek«gper* 
savemnce iik: go^ in acta of Irindnewi fftnttMgnB, 
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•nd benefiMioe ; iht mind, tiie inteUeei' tnust be^nctiv* 
4nd watchfut; a calm and traioqml meditation.' shall fill 
fhe life witb^aaos. -'Hiisis the Eightfold Path fm . con- 
quering desires and passions and thirst for * life. A moSe 
IsMutiful pictufi of life was never conceiTed by poet or 
visionary ; and a more perfect systefe of self-culture was 
never pro^imed by philoeepher Mr saint. 

1 1The idea of self-culture was no doubt developed 
during the long course of meditation and practical good 
work in vMiich Gautama passed bis life. On the eve of 
his death is called together his brethren, and appears to 
have recapitulated the entire system of self-culure under 
seven heads, and these ate known as the Seven Jewds 
of the Buddhist Law. 

"Which, then, O brethren^ are the' truths which, 
when I had perceived, I made known to you ; which when 
you have mastered, it behoves you to practise, meditate 
upon, and spread abroad, in order that pure religion may 
last long and be perpetuated, in order that it may conti- 
nue to be for the good and the happiness, of the great 
multitudes, ooi of pity for the world, to ' the good and the 
gain and the weal^ gods and men ? ’ 

"They are these ;— 

The four earnest meditations, 

The fourfold great struggle against sin. 

The four roads to saintship. 

The five moral powers, 

The five organs of spiritual sense. 

The seven kinds of wisdom, and 
The Noble Eightfokl Path" (Makgfiarinibbano 
Satfa, III, 65). 

Here, again, it is impossible to convey in a few words 
any adequate conception of all that is implied by these 
fules of discipline ; a volume could be written on this 
most edifying subject. ■ 

•’<The'fbar earnest meditations alluded to are the medi- 
tationa on tiw’ho4^t 'the sensations, the ideas, and the 
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teason. The fourfold straggle against sin is tte struggle 
to prevent sinfulnen, the struggle to put away sinful: 
states which have arisen, the struggle to produce good^ 
ness, and t^e struggle to increase goodness; < The fourfold 
struggle conipr^eads' in fact a lifedong, earnest, unoeasn 
ing endeavour on the part of the sinner towards inoco 
and more of goodness and virtue. The fourfold rdade tO 
Kiintship are the four means,— the #ill, the exertion, the 
preparation, the investigation,— by which Iddhi is acquired. 
In later Buddhism, Iddhi means s'upematntarpowers, but 
what Gautama meant was probably the influence and 
power which the mind by long training and exercise can 
acquire over the body. The ^e', moial powers, aiMl tha 
five organs of spiritual sense| are Faith, Energy, lliought, 
Contemplation, and Wisdom ; and the seven hinds of 
wisdom are Energyj Thought, Contemplation, Investiga* 
tion, Joy, Repose, Serenity. The Eightfold Path haa 
already been described. 

It is by such prolonged self>culture, by thebredcing 
<iS the ten fetters, doubt, sensuality, &c., that one can at 
last obtain Nirvana. 

“There is no suffering for him who has finished hie 
journey and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all letters. 

“They depart with their thoughts well collected, tiiey 
are not happy within abode ; like swans who have left 
their lake, they leave their house and home. 

“Tranquil is his thought, tranquil are his word and 
deed, who has bMn freed by true knowledge, who has 
become a tranquil man” {bkaittmafaia, 91, 96). 

It was generally believed that -“Nirvana** implied fowl 
esctihctiOh or death ; and Professor ' hfox Muller ival the 
first to point out, what most ^holars have now accepted, 
that Nirvana does not mean death, but only the extinction 
of that sinful condition of the mind, that thirst for life and 
its.pleasures, which brings od new births; Vi^t (^Utania 
mOant by Nirvana is attainable in- lifo ; H is yrhat- ha 
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attained in life ; it istbesinlen caloi sta^ of mind, tlm. 
inedom from desires and passions, tba- perfect peace, 
goodness and wisdom, which contjauous ^-culture can 
procure for man. As Rhys Davids puts it, “the Buddhist 
heaven is not death, and it is not oa ,deatb, but on a 
virtuous life here and now, that the Pitakas lavish those 
terms of ecstatic description which they apply to Arhat* 
ship, the goal of the excellent way, and to Nirvana as one 
oqtectofit, ' 

But is thete no future bliss, no future heaven beyond 
"the virtuous life here and now" for those who Save 
attained Nirvana ? This was a question which often 
puxzled Buddhists, and they often pressed their great 
Master for a categorical answer. 

On this point Gautama’s replies are uncertain; nor 
does be ever appear to have inspired in his followers any 
hopes of heaven, beyond Nirvana, which is the Buddhist’s 
heaven and salvation. 

Malukyaputta pressed this question on Gautama, and 
desired to know definitely if the perfect Buddha did or 
did not live beyond the death. Gautama inquired, "Have 
t said. Come, Malukyaputta, and be my disciple ; I shall 
teadi thee whether the world is everlasting or not everlast* 
ing?” “That thou hast not said, sire," replied Mqlukyaputta; 
“Then," said Gautama, “do not press the inquiry." If a 
man, struck by a poisoned arrow, says to his physician, “1 
shall not allow my wound to be treated until I know who 
the man is by whom I have been wounded, whether he 
is a Kshatnya, a Brahman, a Vaisya, or aSudra,’’'-what 
would be the end of him? He would die of his wonndl 
And so. would the man perish who did not strive after 
nli^temnent and a holy life, because hs did know what 
lay. beyond. “Therefore, Malukyaputta, whatsoever has 
not been revealed 1^ me, ^t that remain unreVealed, and 
what, has been reveals^ let it be revealed" (Cfcahi* 

Nik9^), 

• .rift .fte same atamiy we are told that King Ptaseiu|it 
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otKosala, during • jonnqr betwoen histmofaM ''te«ro%; 
Saketn ond Siavasti, feU ia rritit tbe'ouaXhema, Kooi*aed« 
for ber wMdom. .Tte king paid bis napacts to bar, aa^ 
asked : “Veneiable lady, Ams the Perli^ one exist after 
death ?” She replied : “The Exalted One, O great King;: 
has not dedaied that the Perfect One exists a^ death.*?. 
**Then does the Perfect One not eacist a^ death,- Veneex; 
able lady ?” inqtiised the king. But Khama still rq)lied r 
"This al80,0 great King;! the- Exalted Ctee has net 
declared, that the Perfect One does not exist after death** 
(Semyatte ffffceye). 

These extracts will show that Gautama’s religion does 
not look beyond the Nirvana.* Gautama’s, aim was clear 
and well-defined; he invited all men, by a strict self» 
culture, to end their suffering^; to avoid future stages of 
suffering, to attain in this world to a state of holy tdlss 
and perfect sinlessness, which is Nirvana. 

If a man does not attain to this state dl Nirvana in 
fife, he is liable to future births. Gautama did not be* 
tteve in the existence of a soul; but, nevSirtheles^ the 
theory of transmigration of souls was too deeply implanted 
in the Hindu mind to be eradicated, and Gautama there* 
Ibre adhered to the theory of transmigiation without 
accepting the theory of soul. But if there is no. seal, 
vdiat is it that undergoes trsmmigratioa ? The reply is 
given in the Buddhist doctrine of Kabiia. 

The doctrine n, that "Karma,” or the "doing” of a 
man cannot die, but must necessarily lead to its tegitimata 
result And v ri^ e a a living being dies, a new being is 
produced according to die Karma of the being that is 
dead. Thus, though the jrious Buddhist does not believe 
in a soul, he believes, thathis state’ of life is detenuiagsl 
hybisKsufimain a peeviouii lurth. And Buddhist writm 

• Sw the awatioS fbllv and etabonicljr' d toiised to Dr. OMcstwg 

ft lii wtei M BmbUii, Ut 'Us 

Itaiaed lelwhr bu toita Me opUaa ea s canM es i siln i t l na of 
IhsfSdfSb^efihelMdhiaoaBea. ~ 
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•re fond of 'ootnparing the relation of one life to the nest, 
M that of the ^tne of « lamp to the flanm of another 
lighted by it. And if the innocent ihan lufiere in thin 
world, he arpiei, "It is the result of my own work, why 
should I complain?” But wherein is the identity the 
man whoeuffers with the man who is dead, if - there is no 
foul ? The Buddhist answers : "In that which alone 
remains when n man dies and is dissolved, into atoms** 
in his action, thought and speech^ in his Karma, which 
cannot die.” 

The 'reasoning seems to us like arf^uing in a circlL, 
but nevertheless there is one aspect of the theory the 
correctness of which will be admitted by modem social 
philosophers. The Buddhist believes, as well as the modem 
philosopher, that each generation is the heir to the 
consequences of virtues and sins of the preceding generation, 
and ttot, in this sense, a nation reaps as it sows. "The 
Bud^iist saint does not mar the purity of his self-denial by 
lusting after positive happiness which he himself shall enjoy 
hereafter. His consciousness will cease to feel, but his virtue 
will live and work out its full effect in the decrease of the 
sum of tiw misery of sentient beings.”* 

But the themy of transmigration was' not the only 
doctrine which Gautama accepted from ancient Hinduism 
■and adopted in a modified form into his own religion. 
The whole of the Hindu Pantheon of the day was 
dmilarly accepted, and similarly modified to suit his 
cardinal idea, the. supreme efficacy pfa holy life. The 
tiiirty-three gods of the Rig Veda were recognised, but 
tiieywere imt suprtane. Brahma, the Supreme Deity of 
the Upanishads, was recognised, but was not supreme. 
For .they >too were struggling through repeated births, to 
•ttamthat holy life, that Hirvana, which alone was 
iimre^. Never was there such a daring attempt made 

^ mu to. elevate holiness and purity above the super* 

* " * 

* Rhys David’s Buddbiiaoig ps I04e 
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aatunl aad tbe eelMtial; to laiao goodwMi^tiidoabtB 
man,— above the gods and the -onknowa (tosnai^'’iSt 
the ihiivenei i:.. .■ fof! . i 

It is rneoessaiyt: however, to seanilc that iti '& dOiA^ 
whether Oautamathisaself lecogaised the- HitohS' Phntheoa< 
It is not impossible- that 'the :^vas -aiM *Qandhafva8 ttod 
Brahma lingered in the traditional language*^ 4he people 
whohadad^rtcdiBuddhism. ‘ n 

With legdrd to the Caste<^tem, Gautama! <'respibted 
a Brahman as he respected a Buddhist Sranuin, but ' he 
rtopected him for his virtue andrieaming, not foV'''his bsiste, 
which he in hie eout ignored. When two Bralhinah yonthsi 
Vasistitha and Bhaiadvaja, begin td quarrel >oa^ the‘ quewi 
tion, '“How does one become- a Bralim8iit”'>aBd''oaiBe to 
Gautama for his opinion,- Gautama delivered to them a 
dnOouEse: in which he erapbalieaUy igoewd caste, 
held that a maa% distinguishing mark was his work, -not 
his birth. ^*The grass and the trees,*’ he said ^the wonn% 
moths, aad ants, the quadrupeds, snakes, fidies^ aad 
birds are all divided into species which ate known by 
their distinguishing marks. < Mm, too, has his ' dtethi> 
guishing mark, and that is his profession. 

“For whoever amongst men - lives bj^ cOw>keeping; 
know this, -O Vasistha, he is -a husda ndm an, abt a 

Rrahman. 

“And whoever amongst men lives by differmt mechaaf* 
cal arts . . . is an ar^unlnot a BMbman. 

“And whbevdr tant^gst nfen lives by trade . . a 
meiduuiti'not a Brahman. . ' ' , 

' ‘ 'Whoever amongst! mm' lives bjr sehr'fog "otlien 
is a servant, ttOt'a B^ahffl'mk ' ’ '*■ 

' “And ‘^Uoev4r amongst -men lives ^ theft" i^i'PisT'is 
pdff , ni^tV . ''' snhqalto 

“And whbe^t amen^'^mgn’Iivei'li^^^WEba^ 
a'tofdiet'-nbtA’dbdliiiain^''^ .wobtsfl) .noizubnoo auojvcro 

- “And’dditl^evir %xtofigM%fiKfc-nY6a WJ umviwv MHIIPIK 

lioM . vk m&kcmsivsih^smi^^ 
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.. ‘\ABd whoevcir l^DODg•t mea poMtases Tillag<» ‘ i* 
a BcahniAa. ' 

"And 1 do not call one a Brahman on account «l bit 
birth, or of hiaorigin from a particular, mother, -^^fae may 
be called Bhupati, and be may be .'wealtby,*-.but.,tbe ono 
who is posseeaed «l.,nothiag and aeises upon; itothing^ 
him 1 call a Brahman ^:..; .1 

“The man who is free from anger, endowed with holy 
workst virtuous, without desire, subdued, and.wearing . his 
last ^pdy,. him 1 call a Brahman. 

. *«Thd'maa who like w^eb on lotus leal^ oramustaif' 
seed on the point of a needle, does not ding, to sensual 
pleasures^ him 1 call a Brahman" (l^esrttka Stttto). 

Similatly.ia the Aasala 3 woa Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya we ate told that a distinguished Brahman scholar, 
Assalayana, casne to controvert ' Gautama’s opinion that 
all castes were equally pure, Gautama, who could meet 
a logician with bis own weaponsi.asked if the wives of 
Brahmans were not subject to allithe disabilities of child* 
birth like other women. "Yesv" replied Assalayana, 
"Were them not differencea in colour among the 'people 
of adjacent countries like Bactria and Afghanistan,” asked 
Qautama, " and yet could not slqyes become masters, and 
makers (Slaves, in those countries?" "’!^es,” replied 
Assalayana. “ Then,” asked Gautama, “if a Brahman is a 
murder^, a thief, a libertine, a lia^.n slandemr, violent 
or frivolous in speech, covetous, malayplsnt, given to falsa 
dc!S;trine, willi he not after death be bpm to misery and 
woe, like any other caste?” “.Yes,” said yii$s|s|aya>mi 
. and be also admitted that, good works wopld' lead' to 
heaven irrespective of caste,.'u,Gm>tama. .proceeded further 
,to. argue, that whan a mam waSjunitedwitb.AQi^t Ike 
oispring. was a mule, but the o&pringof^.'a 
imited tq .Brahnum resembled it* parents, mid\ the 
obvious' conclusion, therefore, waa^tbat .tkem, WSf 
j^,diffetMmq^fc:^etm a .Brahman afuA.-. a 
sudb argqm^ls |he truth, iq ,tba 
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youn j logiciim's mind, and he “sat there' silent, awk^rard, 
distressed, looking- downwards, reflecting, not al^ to 
answer,”— and then became a disciple of Gautama. 

At another time Gautama explained to his fonowersy 
“As the great streams, O disciples, however many they 
may be,— the Ganga, 'V'amuna, Asiravati, Satabhu, and 
Mahi, — when they reach the great ocean lose their old. 
name and their old descent, and bear only one name,— the 
great ocean,” — so also do Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas^ 
and Sudras lose their distinctions when they join the Order. 
And we know that this theory was consistently carried out 
in practice, and Upali, a barber, as we have seen before^ 
joined the Order and became one of the most revered and 
learned of Buddhist monks. A touching story is also told 
in the Theragatha, which enables us to comprehend how 
■ Buddhism came like a salvation to the humble and the 
lowly in India, and how they ea^rly embraced it as a 
refuge from caste>injusti«^. Sunita the thera or elder 
says, “I liave come of a humble family, 1 was poor and 
needy. The work which I performed was lowly,— sweep* 
ing the withered flowers. I was despised of men, looked 
down upon and lightly esteemed. With submissive mien 
1 showed respect to many. Then I beheld Buddha with 
his band of inonks as he passed, the great hero, into the 
most important town of Magadha. Then 1 cast away my 
burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before him. 
From pity for me he halted, that highest among men. 
Then I bowed myself at the master’s feet, stepped up to 
him and begged him, the highest among all beings, to 
accept me as a monk. Then said unto me the gracious 
master, 'Come hither, O monk’— that was the initiation 
I received.” And the passage concludes with the lesson 
which Gautama had so Often preached, “By holy seal 
and chaste living, by restraint and self-repression, th^- 
by a man becomes a Brahman that is the higbsst 
Brabmanhood." ' . ^ 

Who can read this toudiing story of huinUe Suidta’s 
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convefsion without tealising the loving spirit of equality 
which was the soul of early Buddhism, and which.ensuied 
its success? The great teacher who regarded nor wealth, 
nor rank, nor caste, came to the poor and the. despised 
aa well as to the rich and the noble, and welcomed them 
to effect their own salvation by a pure life and unstained 
conduct. A virtuous life opened the path to the highest 
honour to the low>bom and the higb-borp alike,— no 
distinction was known or recognised in the Holy Order. 
Thousands of men and women responded to this loviiqi 
and ladoqpl appeal, and merged their caste inequalities 
in a common love for their teacher and a common 
emulation of his virtues. And within three centuries 
horn the date when Gautama proclaimed his message ol 
equality- and of love in Benares, the religion of equality 
and of love was the-nligion of India. Caste was unknown 
within the Holy Order, and lost its sting among 
laymen outside the Order ; for it was open to the lowest 
bom among them to embrace the Or^ and thus win 
the highest honour. 

*' 393 < A :q^n dees not become a Brahman by his 
platted hair, by his family, or by birth ; in whom there is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, be is a Brahman. 

*‘394. What is the use of platted hair, O fool I What 
of the raiment of goat skins? Within thee there is 
ravening, but the outside thoumakest clean.* 

*'433. Him I call, indeed a Brahman, the manly, the 
noble, the hero, the great sage, the conqueror, the im* 
passible, the accomplished, the awakened. 

"74T. Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
lastbg or lying on earth, nor rubbing with dust, nor sit> 
siting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not over* 
come desires"t (Dkammopadti). 

• GdmiMN MuImw saiii, a;. Lake si 39. 

t PiofcMorlUs Mttllin hM iM IMIowiag toterMliag note to the 

aaksd sad the .odnr tUogi nsatfansd la earisii% 
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It is a mistake to suppose tkat Gautamk poritivelljr 
enjoined on all to retin from the world and to embraoo 
the Holy Order. To conquer the yearning for life and 
its pleasures was the cardinal aim of the ihfonner, and 
he assigned no peculiar virtue to an outward act of n> 
nouncement of the srorld. But, nevertheless, as it is 
difficult to conquer that thrist so long as one is actually 
living in the midst of his family and enjoying the pleasure* 
of life, Gautama recommended the life of a Bhikkhu as 
the mon efficacious means for securing the great end. 
And so thousands ntired from the . world and became 
Bhikkhus, and thus the Buddhist Monastic system was 
formed; probably the first organised Monastic system 
In the world. 

It is not necessary to narrate here the rules of the 
Buddhist Monastic system, as they do not come in among 
the essential doctrines of the religion. We will only 
quote here a beautiful Sutra, giving a supposed con* 
versation between Gautama and a herdsman relating to the 
comparative virtues of worldly life and a religious life 

1. “I have boiled my rice, I have milked my cows,”— so 
•aid the herdsman Dhaniya,— ”I am living together with 
my fellows near the banks of the Mahi river. My house 
is coveted, the fire is kindled: therefore, if thou like, 
rain, O Sky r 

"a. I am free from anger, free from stubbornness,”— 
to said Bhagavat,— "I am abiding for one night near the 


•n ontwaid nisM of Miotly life, and Umm Buddha re]^ beeauM Ihey 
do aot calm tna paitiont. Mkednata he aMini to haeo rrieeted w 
Olhtf Mowidiii If we may ludco from Somagedha Aeadana. A nnmr^ 
•f Mhad iriart were aeeemnlea in the house of the daughter of Anaito 
Pindika. She called her daughler-in-law Sumegadh^ and Mid, 'Go 
Md Me Ihote highly teepeelaWe petiona* Sumagadl^ nipeeling to 
eM louM of the tainia like fcrtpuira, Maudgalayan^ and othc^ ran out 
Ml of lot. But when she m« ihew frlart whh their hair inMolgeoo- 
willM coeered bg nothing' but ' dirt, tJIioel*e, and loolriM like OOTona, 
aSa^aeasM a«i/ ‘Why are rM*aad P aald her uaother.ln.la w. Sn im- 
Igd^^itplM, , *0 mother. If tham aiu arietfe «bat mnat thMsra bo 
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tianlK of the Mahi liver. My house is uncovered, the 
fire (of passions; is extinguished r therefore, if thou Uke, 
sain, O Sky i” 

3. “Gadflies are not to be found with me,*'— so said 
the herdsman Dhaniya,— “in meadows abounding with 
grass the cows are roaming, and they can endure the rai* 
when it comes i theruforc, if thou like, rain, O Sky I** 

4. “By me is made a wi B-constructed raft,”— so said 
Bhagajatj — “1 have passed over (to Nirvana). I have 
reached the further bank, having overcome the torrent 
(of passions) ; there is no further use for a raft : therefore^ 
if thou like, rain, O Sky i” 

5. “My wife is obedient, not wanton,”— so said the 
herdsman Dhaniya, — “for a long time she has been living 
together with me. She is winning, and I hear nothing 
wicked of her : therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky I” 

6. “My mind is obedient and freed,” — so said Bhaga* 
vat,— “it has for a long time been highly cultivated and 
well subdued. There is no longer anything wicked in 
me : therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky I” 

7. “I support myself by my own earnings,”— so said 
the herdsmaii Dhaniya,— “and my children are about me 
healthy. I hear nothing wicked of them : therefore, if 
tliou like, rain, O Sky I” 

8. “1 am no one’s servant,” — so said Bhagavat,— “with 
what 1 have gained, I wander about in all the world. 
There is no irecd for me to serve : therefore, if thou liker 
sain, O Sky I" 

9. “I have cows, I have calves,"— so said Dhaniya,— 
“I have cows in calf and heifers. And I .have also a 
bull as lord over the cows; therefore, if thou like, rain,. 
OSkyl” 

10. "I have no cows; I have no calvesj,"— so said 
Bhagavrit,— 1 have no cows in calf and no heifem. 
And I have no bull as a lord over the cows : therefore^ 
if thou like, rr.in, O Sky 1 " 

: I. lie stakes are driven in, and cannot be s h ahdi j* * 
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-40 said tlM herd^ttaif ^Dhaiiiya,— **tb« rnffes^ araJDads 
of munga grass, Mw aad' watt ouide, -tho comwill Mg 
bs aUa!«6 bf«a^ tbMi: fhw^foni^ if thou Itkti rafii. O 

SItyl- < .■ . 

IS. «*Haiplagi Ukea bull, nat thabMdsiltaviag, lOtt 
an elephant, broken through the ■ galuchchhi creeper, I 
shall not again enter intd a Womb ; therefore, if thonJaisBi 
rain, O Sky r 

Then at. once a, shower pouted down, filling both sea 
and land. Hearing' the' sky raining, Dhaniya s p eha 
thus:— ' . . 

13. “No small gain indeed to us, since we have seen 
Bha^vat. We take refuge in thee ,‘'0 thon endowed 
with the eye of wisdom! Be thou our master, O great 
Muni I" (Dkanfyssarta).* - 

These are the leading doctrines of Gautama’s leligioo, 
and a brief recapitulation of them will probably be useful 
to our readers. We have explained that Buddhism is in 
its essence a system of self*cultute,— an effort towards 
a holy life on this earth, and nothing more. We have 
seen that Gautama preacted the Four tirutho that fife wae 
suffering, the thrist after life was tiiO' cause of 'suffering, 
the conquering of that thirst was the cassation of suffer* 
ing, and the . path of sel(>culture was the means ol 
conquering the thirst after life. Placing a holy life and 
sinless peace as the ideal of his religion and as the 
highest aim of human destiny, Gautama carefully ela*^ 
borated a sySteih of self 'Culture^ a method of 8elf«> 
restmint in thought, .word, and -speech, whidi hedalledi 
die NobU Eightfold Path, or which is known as the 
Seoen Jewdt of thO'Law, 

And tlmt holy, peaces that sinless, tranquil life.wfaidi 
is the ob^ct of so much self-restraint and self-coltur^ ^ 
is attainnbls in thiv earth; it is' the- Buddhist’s heaven;*' 
it' js NM/aka. Gaotdmn’s religion' offers no glowing 
rewards io' a wbrld -tb emno; 'Vlriltte is itsowa Ieward^ 

‘''' “ oConi^'tiieinn^' ia^ Lsksaihtfi,'^ ' 



'■jfk I wmmun ( fwos it. 

m .virtuous Ufs it the Buddbiit’e .lSwH^j fdoi:', i|..,y^iie«i 
peaoe on earth isr the Bi}ddbiat’s;Niiv«iM|k .. 
.Weham^seeaHiat G^otaiaa navwtbeim, adapted, the 

Hindu idea of transmigration in a nxxlified fond into 
his: own isdigion. If Nirvana is aoi.attijaed in life, the 
Kvma OB actions of a living being ^d to their legitimata 
lestdtS’.in ie*births, until ..the. discipline is^^mplete and 
Nirvana is attained. 

In the same manner .Gautama adopted . or permitted the 
adoptfomof the popular belief .in tbt . Hindu Pantiuon,^ 
the thirty-three gods of the Rig Veda, and Brahma, and 
the. Gandharvas. All these beit^, aU leaving creatures 
in . the universe, are struggling through repealed births 
in. various qiibete to^ attain that Nirvana which is the 
supreme aim and destiny and salvation of all 

But there were doctrines and customs of Hindu- 
Ism which he could not accept The. caste-system ha 
eschewed, asceticism and penances be disapproved, the 
Vedic rites he declared to he fruitless. In place 
«f. such /rites, he enjoined a benevolent life and the 
oonquest 'of all. passimis and desires; and he recom* 
mended’ a retirement from the world as the most efiSca- 
cious means for securing this end. The recommen-' 
dation .was. followed, and led to the BiMkist MonaiHc 

The great distinguishing feature of Buddhism, then, 
is- that it is a imiaing .' towards a virtuous and holy lifs 
on. this earthy and tabes little thought of . rewards and 
liunishments. It appeals tq''.'..ti)e ‘most.i diiintetested 
fedings in /man's nature sets .before bhn -..virtue as its 
own reward, and enjoins a life-long endeavour towards 
its attaimnfant. It l^ws of no higher aim among gods 

rnen than the attaiameat of.. a tranquil, ^dntess life; 
it. speaks erf ,nb (rthet( ssilvation; than, virtuous peace; it 
^|Ows ^ no otfatot Iwff^ ;thanr.T holiness. . Mtsv^. 
hyray from/, the ;fieId-’Df-^ . vision Jhei wbide oftbeigBeat 
soul theory wli^ ^^^het^^ to filled and 
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dominated the minds of the supeistitioui and of the 
thoughtful alike. For the first time in the history the 
world, it proclaimed a salvation which each man could 
gain for himself, and by himself, in this world, during 
this life, without any, the least, reference to God or 
to gods, either great or small*'* 

On the other hand, this very feature of Buddhism is 
the subject of charges frequently brought against the 
religion. It is urged that' it is an agnostic religion, 
that it knows of no God, no soul, no future world for 
those who have attained salvation. Dr. Rhys Davids 
points out, however, that agnostic philosophy has come, 
not once or twice, but re{'eatedly to the forefront when 
theology has failed to offer satisfactory t^iM to in* 
■quiries after the unknown, and nien have sough't for new 
solutions to old questions. "It is their place in the pro- 
gress of thought that helps us to understand how it is 
that there is so much in common between the agnostic 
philosophers of India, the stoics of Greece and Rome, 
and some of the newest schools in France, in Germany, 
and among ourselves.!” 


* Rhys Davfdt, Hibberl LeeloMt, r88r. 
fBoddhitt Sutui, p. t45. 
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A RBLiGxoNy the great aim of which is the teaching of 
holy living in this worlds must necessarily be rich in 
moral precepts, and such precepts are the peculiar beauty 
of Buddhism, for which the religion is hold in honour all 
over the civilised world. It will be our pleasant task in 
this chapter to glean some of these graceful preceptSt 
which wiU give our readers some idea of the essence of 
Gautama’s teachings. 

Gautama prescribed for lay disciples five prohibitory 
rules or Commandments, which were, no doubt, suggested 
by the five Mahapatakas or heinous crimes of the Hindu 
law books, referred to before. 

“z8. A householder's work, I will also tell you, how 
a Savaka is to act to be a good one ; for that complete 
Bhikkhu Dhamma cannot be carried out by one who is 
taken up by worldly occupations. 

“19. Let him not kill or cause to be killed any 
living being, nor let him approve of others killing, after 
having refrained from hurting all creatures, both those 
that are strong and those that tremble in the world. 

** 30 . Then let the Savaka abstain from taking anything 
in any place that has not been given to him, knowing it 
to belong to another ; let him not cause any one to take, 
not approve of those that take. Let him avoid all theft. 

Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life as a 
burning heap of coals ; not being able to live a life of 
obastity, let him not transgress with another man’s wife. 
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**33. Let ao '< !>j s<v>.iV to aooth^r Ui the hall 

of justice, or in the hall of the astonbly ; let him JOt 
cause any one to speak tilsely, nor approve of those tturt 
speak falsely. l.et him avoid all uatruth. 

*‘33. Let the householder, >viio approves of this 
Dhamina, not give hi-'nsitlf to intoxicating drinks; let 
him not cause others to drink, nor approve of those that 
drink, knowing it to end to madness.'*— ^howfiiiho 
Sotto Nipata. 

These five precepts, which are known as the Five Com- 
mandments, or the five rules of conduct (^mcha Silah 
are binding on all Buddhi^s, laymen and Uukkhus. 

They are recapitulated thus 

“35. Let not one kill any living being. 

Let not one take what is not given to hini» 

Let not one speak falsely. 

Let not one drink intoxicating drinks. 

Let not one have unchaste sexual intercourse.** 

{Ibid.) 

Three other rules are laid down which ate notcon* 
sidered obligatory, but which are recommended to austere 
and pious lay disciples. They are— 

*‘35, 36. Let him not at night eat untimely food. 

Let him not wear wreaths or use perfumes. 

Let him lie on a bed spread on the earth.*' ' 

(Ibid) 

The austere and pious householder is recommended 
to take a vow of all these eight precepts, which are 
known as the Eight Commandments, or the eight rules 
of conduct (Ashtanga Sila). 

To these eight rules two more are added, and they 
are ; To abstain from dancing, music, singing, and stage 
plays ; and. To abstain from the use of gold and silver. 
Those Ten Commandments (Dasa Sila) are binding on 
Bhikkhus, as the Five Commandments are binding on all 
layman. 

To honour one’s btber and mother, and to follow an 
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bofioumUe tirade» though not included in the Command- 
mcBitSy are dutiee enjoined in the same Sutta on all house- 
holders. 

**Let him dutifully maintain his parents, and practise 
an honourable trade. The householders who observes 
this strenuously goes to the gods Sayampabfaas (Satucrfi 
Svayambhu).*' 

A more exhaustive category of the duties of the house- 
holder ^ if given in the well-known Sigaldvada Sutta, 
common^ both to the Northern and the Southern Buddhists, 
and which has been more than once translated into Euro- 
pean languages. The enumeration of the duties gives 
us so clear an insight into the state of Hindu society and 
into the ideal of Hindu social life, that we feel no hesita- 
tion in quoting it : — 

X. ParenU and Children, 

Parents should^ 

X. Restrain their children from vice. 

s. Train them in virtue. 

y. Have them taught in arts or sciences. 

4* Provide them with suitable wives or husbanda 
5. Give them their inheritance. 

The child should say— 

1* I will support them who supported me. 

3. I will perform family duties incumbent on them. 

3. I will guard their property. 

4. I will make myself worthy to be their heir. 

5. When they are gone, I will honour their memory. 

3 . PupUe and Ttackere, 

The pupil diould honour his teachers— 

X. By rising in their presence. 

3. 6 y ministering to them. 

3. By obeying th^m. 

4. ,By supplying their wants. 

5 ^ By attention to instruction. 
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The teacher should show his iliectioB’ to his pupils— 

I. By training them in all that is good. 

a. By teaching them to hold knowledge but, . < 

j. By instruction in sdence and lore. 

4. By ig>ea king well of them to their friends and 

companions. 

5. By guarding them, from danger. 

3. Htuband end Wif$. 

The husband should cheridi his wife— 

I. By treating her with respect, 
a. By treating her with kindness. 

3. By being faithful to her.. 

4. By causing her to be honoured by others. 

5. By giving her suitable ornaments and. dotiM - 
The wife should show her affection for her husband— 

X. She orders her household aright, 
a. She is hospitable to kinsmen and friends. 

3. She is a c^te wife. 

4. She is a thrifty housekeeper. 

5. She shows skill and diligence in all she has to do. 

4. FtUntit and Compemum*, 

llie honourable man should minister to his friends— 

I. By giving presents, 
a. By courteous speech. 

3. By promoting their interest 

4. By treating them as his equals. 

5. By sharing with them his prospvity. 

They should show their attention to him— 

X. By watching over him when he is off.his guard, 
a. By guarding his property when be is careless. 

3. By offering him a refuge in danger. 

, 4. By adhering tofaim in misfwtuae. 

5. By showing Idndnsas tp bis frunify. 
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5. ATosim and Servantt. 

The master should provide fbr the welfare of his de« 
pendents— 

X. By apportioning work to them according to their 
strength. 

a. By supplying suitable food and wages. 

3* By tending them in sickness. 

4. By sharing with them unusual delicacies. 

5. ^By now and then granting them holidays. 

They should show their attachment to him as follows 

X. They rise before him. 
a. They retire later to rest. 

3. Theyarecontent with what is given them. 

4. They work cheerfully and thoroughly. 

3. They speak well of him. 

6. Layman and thosa devotad to rdigion. 

The honourable man ministers to Bhikkhus and Brah- 
mans— 

I. By affection in act. 
a. By affection in words. 

3. By affection in thoughts. 

4* By giving them a ready welcome. 

5. By supplying their temporal wants. 

They should show their affection to him— 

I. By dissuading him from vice, 
a. By exhorting him to virtue. 

3. By feeling kindly towards him, 

4. By instructing him in religion. 

5. By clearing up his doubts and pointing the way 

to heaven. 

With glimpses of pure Hindu life, of pleasant domestic 
and social feelings and duties, do we obtain from the 
above categories 1 The anxiotis cafe of parents lo give 
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children educBtifltn and moad' teaching and CM^bly com* 
lorts ; the dutiful desite of cbUdren to support and lesppct 
their parents and honour thoirr. memory when dead ; thp 
«eq)ectful behaviour of the pupil towards the teacher, and 
the teacher’s anxious care and .offection for the- pupil 
nq>ect, the kindness, tiw honourable md affectionate 
treatment which the Hindu religion has ever enjoined 
on husbands towards their wives, and the faithfuloeM 
amd scrupulous attention to domestic duties for which 
Hindu wives have always been known; the kindly telo* 
tions between friends and friends, between masters and 
servants, between - laymen and spiritual instructors : these 
•re among the noblest lessons that the Hindu religion 
has taught, and them are among the noblest traditiope 
which Hindu literature has handed down for thousands 
of years. Buddhism aoc^ted this noble heritage from 
the ancient Hindus, and embalmed it in its 8a<xed 
literature. 

We turn now from Gautama’a categories of duties to 
those precepts and benevolent maxims to whidi Buddhum 
mainly owes its deserved fame in the modem world. 
.Gautama's religion was a religion of benevolenoe and 
love; and five centuries before Jesus Christ was bom, 
the Hindu teacher had declared— 

"5. Hatred does not cease by hatted at any time, 
hatred ceases by love : this is its nature.” 

”197. Let us live hapinly, not hating those who hate 
us. Among men who hate us, let us live free from 
hatred." 

*'323: Let one mtercotne anger by love, let hkn over* 
come' evil by good. Let hhn overcome the greedy by 
libemlity, the liar by truth” (Ukmma^da). ‘ 

' Parables were 'told to impress this great lesson bn the 
foBbUrers of the gentle and pure*souled ^ulama, and we 
will here narrate 6be of these parabtes as briefly as we 
cto; Trying to heat- contentions and' differences among 
feiillelloivete, Gautama 
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" la fetmer times, O BhikUiat, there lived at Bthans 
a king of the Kasis, Brebnadatta by haoR, -.vrealdiy, tieh * 
fat treasures, ridi in revenues, and ridh in troops’ add 
Vehicles, the loid over a great realm, with full treasuries 
and storehouses. And there was also a iking of tha 
Ifosalas, Dig^iti by name, not wealthy, ■ poor in treasures^ 
poor in revenues, poor in teoops and veUcks, the lord ovct 
a small tealm, with empty treasuries and storehouses.” 

As oftenhappens, the rich king robbed the weak one of 
his realih and treasures, and t)lghiti With* his queen fled 
to Benafbs, and dwelt there in a potter’s house in the 
guise of an ascetic. There the exiled queen gave birth to 
a diild who was called Dighavu, and In course of tune the 
boy reached his yean of discretion. 

In the mean time King Brahmadatta heard that his 
former rival was living in the town in disguise with. Ids 
wife, and he ordered them to be brought bef«e him, and 
had them cruelly executed. 

Their son Dighavu was then living outside Benares, but 
happened to come to the town at the time of hia fether’s 
execution. The dying king looked at his son and with 
more than human forgiveness left his last injunetioos on 
his son.. fy hatred, my dear Dighavu, w hatred 
uppeaeed. By love, mr dear Dighavu, hatred i$ appecaed.” 

And young Dif^avu, O Bbikkbus I went to the forest ; 
there he cried and wept to his heart’s content. ' He then 
returned to the town,, after having formed his resolutions, 
and tdok enqiloyment under an ckphant tsaiaer in .tbs 
royal stables. 

Early in the dawn he arose and sang in4i beautiful voice 
and played upon tbs lute. And the voice was so beautiful 
that the king inqplnd who it was that had risen so. early 
and; bad sung in the elephant stables inr so beautiful a 
voipe. And tb young boy was taken to. the king, .plaaKd 
and was employed as his attendant. 
Anditsobappeq^thaiton.oaeooMimithekiqg went 
but to hunt, taking young Di^vn with him. 
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Mcnt KsentmMit was bun^g within him, and he so drova 
the royal chariot, that the hosts went one way, and tha 
king's chariot went another way. 

At last the king felt tired and lay down, laying his head 
on the lap of young Dighavu, and he was tired, he fell 
asleep in a moment. 

“And young Dighavu thought, O Bhikkhus, This king 
Brahmadatta, of Kasi, has done much harm to us. By 
him we have been robbed of our troops and vehicles, our 
lealm, our treasuries, and storehouses. And he has killed 
my father and mother. Now the time has come to me to 
satisfy my hatred,* --and he unsheathed his sword." 

But with the recollection of his fether, the last words of 
bis dying parent came to the recollection of the vengeful 
prince. "Net by hatred, my dear Dighavu, A hatred 
appeased. By love, my dear Dighavu, haired is appeased.” 
It would not become me to transgress my father's word, 
said the prince, and he put up his sword. 

The king dreamt a frightful dream, and arose terrified 
and alarmed. Dighavu told him the whole truth. The 
king was atonished, and exclaimed, "Grant me my life, 
my dear Dighavu I Grant me my life, my dear Dighavu I " 
Tte noble young prince forgave his fether's murder in 
carrying out his fether's injunction, and granted Brahma* 
datta his life. And Brahmadatta gave him back his fether's 
troops and vehicles, his realm, his treasures and sU»^ 
houses, and he gave him his daughter. 

"Now, O Bhikkhus, if such is the forbearance and mild* 
ness of kings who wield the scqttre and bear the sword, so 
much more, O Bhikkhus, must you so let your light shine 
before the world, that you, having embraced the religious 
life according to so well-taught a doctrine and a discipline, 
are seen to-lw forbearing and mild” {Mahgv»ffgOt X, .3). 

Btit not only forbearance and mildness, but the virtue 
of good acts is repeatedly and impressively ex^ined by 
Gautama on his followers. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but without 
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scent, ate tbe fttn and fruitless words of. him who 
not act accordingly.” 

”183. Not to commit sin, to do' good, and to purify 
one’s mind, this is the teaching of the Buddhas," 

”300. In like muoner bis good works receive him who 
has done good and who has gone from this world to the 
otber->as kinsmen receive a friend on his return.” 

"360. A man is not an eider, because his head is grey. 
His age may be ripe, but he is called old in vain.” 

He in whom there is truth, virtue, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and is wise, 
he is called an elder” (Dhammapada). 

And Gautama told the parable of Matanga, the Chan* 
dala, who reached the highest fame, mounted the vehicle 
of gods, and went to the Brahma world by good deeds. 
Therefore, 

“Not by birth does one become an outcast, not by birth 
does one become a Brahman. By deeds one becomes an 
outcast, by deeds one becomes a Brahman” (Kasalo 
Sutta Nipata, 37). 

And again in the Amagandka Sutta of tbe Sutta Nipata, 
Gautama explains to a Brahman, Kasyapa by name, that 
destroying life, killing, cutting, binding, stealing, lying, 
fraud, and adultery ; backbiting, treachery, and cruelty ; 
intoxication, deceit, and pride and a bad mind and wicked 
deeds are what defile a man. Neither abstinence from fish 
or flesh, nor nakedness, nor tonsure, nor matted hair, nor 
dirt, nor rough garment, nor sacrifices to the fire, nor pen* 
ances, nor hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifices can purify hi t n . 
The whole of the Dhammapada is a string of 433 moml 
precepts which for their beauty and moral worth are un* 
surpassed by any nmilar collection of prec^ts made in 
age or country.- And a good*sixed volume might be 
^^i^tompiled from the legends and maximst the parables and 
t^cepts which are interspe'Sed throughout the Buddhist 
Sacred Scriptures. We will close this chapter with only 
a few mote extracts 
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"139. All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death. Remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill, nor cause slaughter.” 

”130. All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life. Remember that you are like unto them, and do not 
kill nor cause slaughter.” 

”353. The fault of others is easily perceived, but that 
of oneself is difficult to perceive i a man winnows hie 
neighbour's faults like chaff, but his own fault he hides, 
as a cheat hides the bad die from the gambler” {Dham* 
mafttda). 

' “This is called progress in the discipline of the Noble 
One, if one sees his sin in its sinfulnesst and duly makes 
amends for it, and refrains from it in future” {Mahavggo 
IX. I. 9)- 

- “Thus he lives as a binder together of those who are 
divided, an encourager of those who are friends, a peace- 
maker, a lover of peace, impassioned for peace, a speaker 
of works that make for peace” (Tevijja Sutta, II, 5), 

Who is not struck by the remarkable coincidence of 
these noble precepts with those preached five hundred 
years after in Palestine by the gentle and pure-souled 
Jesus Christ ? But the relations between Buddhist and 
Christian ethics and moral precepts will be discussed is 
the following chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

a atSTORY OF BUPDHtSM. 

Wb are told io the CkuUmagga,Xl, that, on the death 
of Gautama, the venerable lifahakasyapa proposed, “Let 
us chant together the Dhamma and theVinaya." The 
proposal waa accepted, and 499 Arhats were selected 
for the purpose ; and Ananda, the hiithful friend and 
follower of Gautama, completed the number 50a 

“And so the Thera Bhikkhus went up to Raja> 
griha to chant together the Dhamma and theVinaya.'* 
Upali, who was a barber before, was questioned as the 
great authority on Vinaya, and Ananda, the friend of 
^utama, was questioned as the authority on Dhamma 
(Sutta). 

This was the Council of Rajagriha held in the year of 
GAutama’s death, 477 b.c., to settle the sacred text and 
fix it on the memory by dianting it together. 

A century after the death of Gautama the Bhikkhus 
ofVaisali (Vajjians), promulgated at Vaisali ten theses^ 
which permitted among other things the use of unfer* 
mented toddy, and the receipt of gold and silver by 
Bhikkhus or monks. 

Yasa, the son of Kakandaka, venerable Bhikkhu, 
protested against these licenses, and invited venerable 
teachers to a great Buddhist Council at Vaisali. Ife 
'tent messengers to the Bhikkhus of the western 
^untry, and of Avanti, and of the southern country, 
•eying, *Let your reverences come I We must take in 
duvg* thia legol- question before what is not Dhamma ia 
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qmad abroad and whRt is Dhamma is pot asida ; belon 
what is not Vinaya is spread abroad and what U Vinayb 
is put aside.' " 

In the meantime the Dhilddius of Vaisali heard that 
Yasa was obtaining support ftom the Bhikkhus of the 
Western Provinces, and they too sought for support from 
the East. Indeed the difference was between the Eastern 
Buddhists of Vaisali, and the Western Buddhists of the 
provinces along the higher course of the Ganges, and 
also of Malwa and the Deccan The Eastern opinions 
were started by the Vajjians of Vaisali, and if the Vaj> 
Jians be the same as the Turanian Yu-Chi tribe, as has 
been supposed by Beal, the dispute was * mainly between 
Turanian Buddhists and Hindu Buddhists. We shall 
see further on that the Eastern opinions were subse* 
quently upheld by the Buddhists of the Northern school, 
and that the Turanian nations of the world, the Chinese, 
the Japanese and the Thibe'tai^s belong to this Northern 
school. 

The proceedinp in the Council are interesting, llie 
Sangha met at Vaisali, and after much talk— 

“ The venerable Revata laid a resolution before the 
Sangha : ‘ Let the venerable Sangha hear me. Whilst 
we Eire discussing this legal question, there is both much 
pointless talking, and no sense is clear in any single 
speech. If it seem meet to the Sangha, let the Sangha 
settle this question by referring it to a jury.' ” 

And he proposed four Bhikkhus from the East and 
four Bhikkhus from the West to form the jury. The 
resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously 
that these eight should form a jury. 

The ten questions were then put one by one to the 
jury, and the jury disallowed all the ten licenses for 
which the Vaisali Bhikkhus had contended, except only 
the sixth license, which, it was declared, was allowable 
in certain cases, and not in otner cases. 

At this rehetusal, seven hundred Bhikkhus took part. 
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and this was called the Council of Vaisalii and was held 

iy377 B.c. 

It must not be supposed, however, this settlement of 
the ten questions was finally accepted by all parties. 
The older and more influential members of the order 
decided the questions, but the majority was against 
them, and they seceded in large numbers from the 
bosom of the orthodox church. And the Northern 
Buddhists are the successors of these seceders. Hence 
the stieam of Buddhism flows in two different channels, 
known as the Northern Buddhism of Nepal, Thibet, and 
China, and the Southern Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma, 
and Siam. 

It has been well observed that new religious systems, 
however noble in their intrinsic worth, depend much 
on external circumstances for their acceptance by man* 
kind. The Christian religion, which made little progress 
during the first few centuries, was then embraced by 
Constantine when Roman sway and Roman culture 
were predominant in Europe, and thus made an easy 
and rapid progress in the western world. The religion 
of Muhammad was proclaimed when the Arabians 
had no rivals to oppose them in the world, when the 
Roman power had declined, and the Feudal power had 
not been developed in Europe. In India the ancient 
Hindu religion had spread with the conquests of the 
Aryans issuing from the Punjab and subjugating the 
whole of India. In the same way the religion of Bud- 
dha, which made no distinction between the Brahman 
and the low-bom, found acceptance in the non-Aryan 
kingdom of Magadha more than in older Aryan provinces. 
And when Magadha became the supreme power in India 
in the third century before Christ, Buddhism was accepted 
as a state religion for India. 

The Sisunaga d>iiasty to which Bimbisara andAja- 
tasalru belonged, came to an end about 370 B.C., and 
Nanda, bom of a Sudra woman, ascended the throne, 
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and. hp and his eight sons ruled for abqut , fifty ,yeaflk 
A defeated rebel undw the last of fh^ Nlua^CKaplM 
from Magadha about a. c., and' met Aletan^'^ 
Great on the bauh^ of the Sutlej. Aftbr Alexaoddl'l 
departure, Chandragupta gathai^ round him the hididy 
warriors of the west, apd, about 330 B.C., succeeded ill 
having the last Nanda killed, and ascettded the thfohe of 
Magadha. 

Neither Chandragupta not his son filndusath whs 
a Buddhist. But Bindusara’s successor, who ascended 
the throne about a6o b.c., embraced the popular reli- 
gion, and became its most powerful promulgator all over 
bidia, and beyond India. Asoka's name is honoured 
from the Volga to Japan, and from Siberia to Ceylon, 
and “if a man's fame can be measured by the numbtf of 
■ hearts who revere his memory, by the number of lips' 
who have mentioned and still mention him with honour, 
Asoka is more famous than Charlemagne or Caesar."* 
Asoka extended his empire all bver Northern India, 
and his inscriptions have been found at Delhi and 
Allahabad, near Prnhwar and in Gujrat, in Orissa, smd 
even in Mysore. 

He held the third Council at Patna about the eighteenth 
year of his reign, t.e., about 343 b . c . One thousand 
elders attended the Council which lasted for nine months, 
under the presidency of Tissa son of Moggali. And the 
sacred texts were once more chanted and settled. 

After the close of the Council, Asoka sent missionaries, 
as we are told in the Dipavansa and the ikfakanmss, to 
Kashmir and Gandhara, to Mahisa (near modem Mysore), 
to Vanavaso (probably Rajputana), to .Aparantaka (West 
Punjab), to Maharattha, to Yonalolm (Bactria and Gredi 
icingdoms), to Himavanta (central Himalayas), to Sub- 
annabhumi (probably Burma), and to Lanka (Ceylon). 
The edicts of Asoka also inform us that his orders were 
carried out in Chola (Madras country), Pandya (Madura), 

*lCop«i,asolsdiaRh|sBa*idi^ AsMUm, p.asa 
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Sat 3 rapuia (Satpuia range), Kerala (Tmvkiicoie), CeylM, 
nM the land of the Greek king Antiocfaut ojf Syria. And 
in . another edict he tells us that he sent embassies to fiv« 
Greek ^ingdom^ vis., Syria, Egypt, Macedoo, Epirosi, and 
Cyrene. 

We have seen before that Asoka sent his own son to 
Ceylon, and Mahinda soon converted the kmg and «yr pB d 
Buddhism in Ceylon. The scenes of Mabinda’s labours 
are still visible in Ceylon. Ei^t miles ftom the ruined 
city <rf i^nuradhapura is the hill of Mihintale, where the 
Ceylonese king built a monastery for the Indian monks. 
“Here on the precipitous western side of the hill, iindft 
a large mass of granite rock, at a spot which, completely 
shut out from the world, affords a magnificent view of 
the plains below, he (Mahinda), had his study hollowed 
out and steps cut in the rock, over which alone it could 
be reached. There also the stone couch which was carved 
out of the solid rock still exists, with holes, either for 
curtain rods, or for a protecting balustrade beside it. The 
great rock effectually protects the cave from the heat 
of the sun, in whose warm light the broad valley below 
lies basking. Not a sound reaches it from the plain,, now 
one far-reaching forest, then full of busy homesteads. . . 

I shall not easily forget the day when I first entered that 
lonely, cool, and quiet chamber, so simple and yet so 
beautiful, where more than sooo years ago the Great 
Teacher of Ceylon Imd sat and thought and worked 
through the long ^ars of his peaceful and useful 
life.” 

After the death of King Tissa, and of Ma hinda, Ceylon 
was twice overrun and conquered by Dravidian conquer* 
ors, who., wore finally expelled by Watta Gamini about 
88 B.C. And it was then that the Three Pitakas, which 
had been so long preserved by word of mouth, are said to 
mmtf .been reduced to writing, “saeing the destruction of 
fStltr as the Dipavansa has it. 


« Rhy» Davids* Buddhism^ pp. 350, 331. 
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Buddhagodia was the great oommeotator bf 'Buddiisfe 
■acred works, the Sayanacharya of Boddbiim. He iHUi a 
Brahman of Magadha, and went to Ceylon and wrote thie 
great nommentaries for whiph he is known. He Aen 
went to Burma about.450 a. s., and introduced Buddhism 
into that ooimtry. 

Buddhism was introduced in Siam in 6j8 a.o. Jara 
seems to have received Buddhist missionaries about the 
same time, and Buddhism seems to have q>read thence 
to Sumatra. All these countries belonged to the Southern 
Buddhist school. — 

With regard to Northern Buddhism, we know that H 
was the prevailing faith in the north-west of India before 
the commencement of the Christian Era. Pushpa Mitra, 
king of Kadimir, persecuted the Buddhists early in the 
second century b. c., and Pushpa Mitra’s son Agni Iifitm 
met the Greeks on the banks of the Ganges. The Greeks 
under Kfenander were victorious, and about 150 b. c. 
extended their conquests as far as the Ganges. But the 
victory of the Greeks was no loss to Buddhism, and 
Nagasena, a renowned Buddhist teacher of the time, 
had religious controversies with the Greek king, whidi 
have been preserved to us in a most interesting Pali 
work. 

In the first century after Christ the Yu-Chis under 
fCftniahlca conquered Kashmir. Kanishka's vast enqdce 
extended over Kabul, over Yarkand and Khokan, over 
Kashmir and Rajputana, and over the whole of the Punjab 
to Gujrat and Sind in the south, and to Agra in the east 
He was a zealous Buddhist of the Northern school, and 
hrid a 'Council of 500 monks. If this Council had settled 
the text as the Council of Asoka at Patna had gone, we 
should now have had in our possession the aettied 
scriptures of Northern Buddhism as we have die Three 
Pitakas of the South. But Kanishka’s Council satisfiei 
itself with writhig three cdmmentaries only, and Northeai 
Buddhism thcrefocv'haa drifted mwa and mom from the 
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origiml religion, and. assumed diffieient fotm ift difeient 
.oountoies. It is nepaspaiy to add that .tKanishka's Coun* 
dl is unknown to the Soutbem Buddbistfi, as Asdm’s 
Coundl is unknown to the Notthem Buii^dbist^ Ainra* 
ghosa, who has written a life of Buddha for the Noitbem 
Buddhists, lived in Kanishka’s court. It is supposed that 

the Christian . apostle St Thomas visited Western India 

about this time, and died a martyr. . The king Gondo* 
pbares of the C^istian legend is supposed tp be Kanishka 
of Kandahar. 

As e&rly as the second century B.C., Buddhist books 
were taken to the Emperor of China, probably from 
Kashmir. Another emperor, in 6a a. s., procured mme 
Buddhist works, and Buddhism spread rapidly from 
that date until it became the state religion in the fourth 
century. 

From China Buddhism spread to Korea in 373 a. d., 
and thence to Japan in 553 a.d. Kochin>China, Formosa, 
Mongolia, and other places received Buddhism from 
China in the fourth and fifth centuries ; while from Kabul 
the religion travelled to Yashkand, Balk, Bokhara, and 
other places. 

Buddhism must have penetrated into N^l early, but 
the. kingdom became Buddhist in the sixth century, and 
the first Buddhist king of Thibet sent for scriptures from 
India, in 63a A. D. 

We have now narrated the history of the spread of 
buddhism in the Southern countries, as well as among 
the nations of the North and East. And it remains for us 
only to ascertain the result of the missions whidi Asoka 
sent to the West fA, to Egypt and Palestine. And .this 
brings us face to lace with one of the most interesting 
questions in the history of modem civilisation and religion. 

lire reaimka^ resemblance between the legends^ 
kmditireis, forms, institutions, , and moral precepts ,of 
^jpj^tianity aod those of Biiddhitm has strode every 
^pfindid iaqatten A few fnstances .only am dted below 
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The myths coonseted with the birth- of BuAUift •ate 
sttangply similar to those nlating to the birth of JestiS.' 
fa both the cases there was a divioe annunciation, bothT 
to the father and to the mother 'of ‘the child, and both 
the children were miraculously bom, or virgin«bom. "By 
the consent of the ki^,'* says the Lalita Vistara, "the 
<iueen was permitted to lead the life of a madden, and not 
of a wife, for the space of thirty-two months." We are 
not aware, however, that this myth is to be found in the 
older Pali records of the southern Buddhists. 

As in the case of Jesus, a star presided at the birth of 
Gautama, and the star was Pushya, identified by G>le* 
brookewith 8 of cancer. Asita, the . Simeon of Buddhist 
story, came to Gautanoa’s fother and wished to see the 
divine child. The child was shown, and the..saint fore<' 
told that the boy would establish righteousness, and his 
religion would be widely spread {NaMut Sutta). 

We do not attach much importance to the good omens 
which are said to have hailed the auspicious event in the 
one case as in the other. At Buddha’s birth "the blind 
received their sight as if from very longing to behold his 
glory ; the deaf heard the noise ; the dumb ^ake one 
with another; the crooked became straight; the lame 
walked ; all prisoners were freed from bonds and diains."^ 
Such happy evmts are narrated by the followers of alf 
religions as attending on the birth of their great Masters. 

We have commented before on the dose and remark- 
able resemblance between the temptation of Gautama and 
the temptation of Jesus. The story of the temptation is 
told in a poetic garb in the Lalita Vistara, but even as 
told in the southern records, it has a curious lesembhuKB 
with the Biblical story. 

Like Jesus, Gautama had twelve disc ipl es. "Only in 
my religion,” said he shortly before his death, "can bO 
found the twelve great disdples who practise the highest 
virtues, and eadte the w*«M to free itself tnan its 
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terments.*** And tho thnw minioiiBry q>irit impelled 
ti<e preacher of Kapilavastu and the prea^er of Beth- 
lehem. “Let not two of you go the same way “ said 
Gautama. “Preach, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine which is 
glorious" (Mahavagga^I, tt, i). 

Baptism is common to Buddhism and to Christianity^ 
and indeed John the Baptist adopted the rite of baptism 
from the Esseoes, who admittedly represented the Bud- 
dhist movement in Intestine, before the birth of Christ, as 
we shall Ae later on. When Jesus was a young preacher 
in Galilee, the fame of John the Baptist reached him« 
Jesus went to John and lived with him, and no doubt 
learnt from John many of the precepts and teachings of 
the Essenes, and adopted the rite of baptism which John 
has practised so long. Baptism has since been accepted 
as a fundamental rite in Christendom. A Christian 
acknowledges the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
at baptism, as a Buddhist, after abkisheka, acknowledges 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 

We pass by the subject of miracles, which are said to 
have been performed both by Gautama and by Jesus. 
And we also pass by Gautama's parables, of which we 
have said something in a previous chapter, and which 
have such a remarkable resemblance with Christian 
parables. Renan, who is so unwilling to admit Buddhist 
influence on the development of the Christian foitb, 
nevertheless states that there was nothing in Judaism 
which could have furnished Jesus with a model for the 
parable style. On the other hand, “we find in the 
Buddhist books parables of exactly the same tone and 
the same character as the Gospel parables.”! ' 

It is when we turn to monastic forms, rites, and 
ceremonies, that we are struck with the most remark- 
able resemblance, a resemblance about which Dr. Rhya 
DavM ^itotes, “If all this b e chanoe^ it is a most 

Btandw, p. aot. 
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stapondous mitacle of coincidenOB ; it ia in fiaot ten thou* 
sand miracles.” * - 

A Ronum Catholic missionary, Abbe Hue, wasi^uch 
struck by what he saw in Thibet "The ciosiM’, the mitre ' 
the dalmatic, the cope or pluvial, which the grand llamas 
wear on a journey, or when they perform some ceremony 
outside the temple, the service with a double choir, 
psalmody, exorcisms, the cCnser swinging on five chains 
and contrived to be opened or shut at will, benediction by 
the llamas with the right hand extended over the heaib 
of the faithful, the chaplet, sacerdotal celibacy, lenten 
retirements from the world, the worship of saints, fasts, 
processions, litanies, holy water, thm are the points of 
contact between the Buddhists and ourselves.” Mr. Arthur 
Lillie, from whose book the above passage is quoted, 
remarks^ "The good Abbe has by no means exhausted 
the list, and might have added confessions, tonsure, relic 
worship, the use of flowers, lights and images before 
shrines and altars, the sign of the cross, the Trinity in 
Unity, the worship of the Queen of Heaven, the use of 
religious books in a tongue unknown to the bulk of the 
worshippers, the aureole or nimbus, the crown of saints 
and Buddhas, wings to angels, penance, flagellations, the 
flabellum or fiin, popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, prest 
byters, deacons, the various architectural details ci thf 
Christian temple."! 

It is not possible for us to go into the details of all 
these rites and ceremonies, or to point out how the whole 
fabric and structure of the Roman Catholic system seems 
like a copy of the Buddhist system. So strong is the 
resemblance, tliat the first Christian missionaries who 
travelled in Thibet believed and recorded their im* 
piession that the Buddhist Church had borrowed their 
rites and forms from the Roman Catholic Church. It^ 
well known, however, that the Buddhists excavated many 
» Hlbbeit iSmhks, iSSt, |s 93. 
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of their great churdi edifices in lodia before Jesus Christ 
Wfts bom; that a vast monastery, a wealthy, church, and 
a' teamed university flourished in Naknda near Patna, 
before similar church edifices and monasteries were seen 
in Europe; and that as Buddhism declined in;. India, 
gorgeous Buddhut rites, ceremonials, and institutions 
were copied from Nalanda and other places by the Bud* 
dhists of Nepal and Thibet, before Europe had yet re- 
covered from the invasions of barbarous races, or had 
developed her Feudal civilisation or Feudal church systeoa. 
It is clear, therefore, that the entire structure of church 
government and church institutions— in so far as there is 
resemblance between the two systems— was borrowed 
from the' East by the-West, not from the West by the East. 

But we ate not concerned here with the later forms 
and institutions of the Buddhist Church. The glory 
of Buddhism consists not in the pompous ceremonials 
which wore witnessed in Nalanda and Thibet, and which 
were reproduced after several centuries in Rome, but 
in the moral precepts of surpassing beauty which were 
preached in Benares and Rajagriha by Gautama himself, 
and were repeated after five centuries in Jerusalem. 
*Never has any one,'* says M. Renan, "so much as He 
(Jesus) made the interests of humanity predominate in 
His life over the littleness of self-love. . . . There never 
was a man, Sakya Muni, perhaps, excepted, who has to this 
degree trampled under foot family, the joys of this world, 
and all temporal cate." To do good unto those who 
smite you, to love those who hate tmd persecute you, and 
to relinquidi the world for righteousness,— these were the 
cardinal teachings of Gautama and of Jesus. Was this 
similarity in precepts merely accidental ? 

In order to eiuble our readers to form an opinion on 
this great question, we.will refer them to a few bistcyic 
fisets. We know from the erticts of Asofca thatbe.setit 
Buddhists nussionariea to work in Egypt and in Syria, 
and these missionaries ' settled in these countries and 
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formed large and influential Buddhist communities. 1110 
Therapeuts of AlezOndria ' Ond the Essenes of Palestine 
who were so well known to the Greek world-' were in 
fact communities of Buddhtet Dhikkhus, practising Bud> 
dhist rites preaching Buddhist doctrines and precepts, and 
^reading the teachings of Gautama Buddha in the West 
Christian thinkers like Dean Mansel and Dean Milman, 
and philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhauer alike 
admit that the Therapeuts and the Essenes sprang from 
the Buddhists missionaries who came from India. 

The communities lived and continued their work. Three 
centuries after the time of Asoka,— andat the time when 
Jesus Christ lived and preached, --^the Essenes were so 
well known, and so influential, that the celebrated Pliny 
wrote of them. 

Pliny flourished between 03 and 79 A.D., and thue 
describes the Essenes .'—“On the western shore (of the 
Dead Sea), distant from the sea far enough to escape 
its noxious breezes, dwelt the Essenes. They are on 
hermit clan, one marvellous beyond all others in the 
whole world, without any women, with sexual intercouns 
entirely given up, without money ; and the associates of 
palm-trees. Daily is the throng of those who crowd 
about them renewed, men resorting to them in numbers, 
driven through weariness of existence and the surges 
'Of ill fortune in their manner of life. Thus it is that 
through thousands of ages, incredible to relate, then 
society, in whidt no one is bom, lives on peiwuiial^ 
(Hist. Nat., V 17). 

This is a most remarkable piece of evidence. It is the 
evidence of an impartial'ahd cultured Roman,' describing 
the progress which Eastern' ideas and institutions had 
made in Palestine at the time of Jesus Christ We see 
in the passage given above the result which Buddhist 
missionaries had achieved in^ Palestine in three centuries 
Bom the time of Asoka. They had founded a sect there 
answering to the Buddhists of India, and the sect 
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followed the same pfactioes,. engaged themselves in the 
same speculations, and lived tbQ same abstemious and 
celibate life as the Indian Buddhists. The heritage of 
Gautama's moral precepts was not lost on them ; they 
severed it and repeated it, and spread it among the pious 
and thoughtful among the Jews. 

We are content to leave the matter here. We have 
shown that Buddhism was preached m Syria in the 
third century b.c. We have shown that Buddhism was 
received in Palestine, and that Buddhists under different 
names lived in Palestine when Christ was bom, and were 
preaching Gautama's doctrines and moral precepts in 
Palestine. We have shown that Christ came in contact 
with their rites and teachings through John, as well as 
through various other channels probably. And, lastly, 
we have shown the remarkable resemblance between 
Christian moral precepts and Buddhist precepts in senti* 
ment and in language, between Christian resignation of 
the world and Buddhist resignation, between Christian 
and Buddhist rites and legends and forms. Is this coin* 
cidence fortuitous ? Let each reader form his own opinion 
on the subject. 

Some writers go so far as to maintain that early Chris- 
tianity was Essenism, i.e., Buddhism as it prevailed in 
Palestine. We do not agree in this opinion. Christianity 
in doctrinal matters is little indebted to Buddhism,— Christ 
having adopted the national Monotheistic faith of the 
Jews, as Gautama had adopted the national beliefs of the 
Hindus in Transmigration and Final Beatitude. Chris- 
tianity as an ethical and moral advance on the religions 
of antiquity is indebted to Buddhism, as preach^ in 
Palestine by the Essenes when Jesus was bom. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY Of /AIHAISM. 

Thb Jaina religion ha3 long been considered as an off* 
dioot from the religion proclaimed Gautama Buddha. 
Houen Tsang, who travelled in India in the seventh century 
after Christ, viewed it in this light ; and all that we hava 
hitherto known of the tenets of Jainaism justified this 
supposition. 

Both Lassen and Weber denied, and with very good 
reasons, the independent origin of the Jaina religion, and 
both the scholars maintained that the Jainas were seceders 
from Buddhism, and had branched off from the Buddhists, 
and formed a sect of their own. The scriptures of the 
Jainas were not reduced to writing till the fifth century 
A.D., and Barth held very plausibly that the traditions 
of the Jainas as to the origin of their religion were formed 
of vague recollections of the Buddhist tradition. Jaina 
architecture in India, too, is of comparatively recent date^ 
and, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter, may be said 
to have coirunenced centuries after Buddhist architecture 
had declined and disappear^Jn India. 

Doctors Buhler and Jacobi, however, have recently 
discovered facts on the basis of which they contend 
that. Jainaism had its commencement at about the same 
time as the religion of Gautama, and that the twore* 
ligions flowed in parallel streams for Itmg centuries, 
until Buddhism declined, while Jainaism still continues 
to be a living religion iii. ■some parts qf India. We trill 
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place before our readers the facts and traditions on whidi 
* this opinion is based. 

The Jainas, both Svetambaras fwith white clothing), 
and Digambaras (without clothing), allege that Mahavira, 
the founder of the religion, was the son of Siddhartha 
of Kundagrama, and belonged to the clan of Jnatrika 
Kshatriyas. We know that Gautama Buddha, when 
travelling in Kotigrama, was visited by the courtesan 
Ambapali and the Lichchavis. This Kotigrama is iden- 
tified svith Kundagrama of the Jainas, and the Natikas 
spoken of in the Buddhist Scriptures are identified with 
the Jnatrika Kshatriyas. Further, Mahavira’s mothar 
Trisaa is said to have been the sister of Kataka, king of 
Vaisali, whose daughter was married to the renowned 
Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 

Mahavira, at first called Vardhamana or Jnatriputra, 
was like his father a Kasyapa. At the age of twenty- 
eight he Entered into the Holy Order, and after twelve 
years of self-mortification, became a Kevalin or Jina, 
Tirthakara or Mahavira, i.e., a saint and prophet. During 
the last thirty years of his life he organised his Order of 
ascetics. He was thus a rival of Gautama Buddha, and 
is mentioned in Buddhist writings under the name of 
Nataputra as the head of the Niganthas (Nirgranthas, 
without clothing), already a numerous sect in Vaisali. 
Mahavira died at Papa. 

The Jaina tradition goes on to say that in the second 
century after Mhhavira’s death there was a famine in 
Magadha. The renowned Chandragupta was then the 
sovereign of Magadha. Bhadrabahu, with a portion of 
his Jaina followers, left Magadha under pressure of the 
famine and went to Kamata. During his absence, the 
■Jainas of Magadha settled their scriptures, consisting of 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen Puwas, which latter' 
ate sometimes called Ae twelfth Anga. On theretuin 

peace and pletaty, the exiled Jainas returned to 
llfaga<flu> ; but withiif years a difference in custom 
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had arisea between, those who had stayed in Ma^diba,^ 
and those who had gone to l^nata. ' former had 
assumed a white dress, and the lafter adhered to the 6|d 
rule of ab^Iute nakedness. The fomfer wisre thus 
called Svetambaras, the latter were called Digainbaras. 
The scriptures which had been settled by the former 
were not accepted by the latter, and for the Digambaras 
therefore there are ho Angas. The final division 
between the two sects is said to have taken place in 79 
or 83 A.D. 

In course of time the scriptures of the Svetambaras 
fell into disorder, and were in danger of becoming 
extinct. It was necessary to record them into writing, 
and this was done at the Council of Vallabhi (ia Gujiat) 
in 454 or 467 A.D. The operations of the Council te> 

' suited in the redaction of the Jaina canon, in the form 
in which we find it at the present day.* 

Besides these facts and traditions, inscriptions have 
been discovered on the pedestals of Jaina statues at 
Mathura which, according to Dr. Buhler (who first dJs> 
covered this evidence), proves that the Svetambara sect 
existed in the first century a.d. The inscriptions ate 
dated according to the era of Kanishka, king of Kashmir,, 
i.e., the Saka Era, 78 a.d. One of the inscriptions, dated 
9 of the Era (and therefore corresponding to 87 a.d.}, 
states that the statue was erected a Jaina lay^woman 
Vikata. 

Such is the substance of the evidence on whid it 
is contended that the Jaina religion is coeval ii^tb 
Buddhism, and not an offshoot from that religion. From 
the mention of “Nataputra” and of the “Nirgianthas ” 
in , the Buddhist Scriptures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Jaina sect of unclad ascetics had its origU too 
about the same time* Indeed, we have repeatedly uraffd 
before that various sects of ascetics lived in India at 
the time sriien GaUfamik Buddha lived' and taught and 

• Dr. ilaiwSA lutwiSaatliin h> hi« Iwmllinti at Ui« 
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led hi$ sect <rf«a8oetks. What we find it difficult to 
4ooq>t is Uiat the Jaina religion, as we have it now, was 
professed by the Nirgranthas of the sixth century B.C. 
The stpry that the Jaina canon was settled in a Council 
in Magadha at the time of Chandragupta id probably a 
pure myth : and. even if that story was true, the canon 
settled in the third century b.c.’ woulld be very different 
horn the canon recorded in the fifth century a.d. For 
tlidte can be little doubt that the early tenets of the 
first Nifgr^thas have long since been modified, and 
completely transformed; and that the more cultured 
section of tlmt body, who adopted a white garment, con- 
tinuously bonowed their maxims and precepts, their rules 
and customs, their legends and traditions from Buddhism, 
which was the prevailing religion of India after the third 
century b.c. Thus the Jainas drifted more and more 
towards Buddhism for long centuries, until they had 
adopted the substance of the Buddhist religion as their 
own, and very little the early tenets of the unclad 
Nirgranthas was left. It was then,— in the fifth century 
that their scriptures were recorded, and it is no 
wonder that those scriptures appear like a copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures recorded six centuries before. Admit- 
ting, then, the independent origin of the Nirgranthas in 
the sixth century b.c., we hardly think Houen Tsang was 
very far wrong, when he described the Jaina religion, as 
he saw it in the seventh century (and as we see it in the 
present day), to be an offshoot from Buddhism. 

Among the other sects of ascetics which floutidied 
side by side with the Buddhists and the Nirgrmithas in 
the sixth century b. c., the Ajivakas founded by Gosala 
were the best Imown in their day. Asoka names them 
in his inscriptions, along with the Brahmans and Nir- 
gran^ths. Gosala was ^tefore arrival of Buddha and 
N^dj^ira ; but his sect has now ceased to exist. 

follows from’w^t has been stated before, that the 
Jelgious t^ts of the Jtunas differ but slightly from that 
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«( the Buddhists. L&a the Buddhists, the- JisiMs hdm 
their Monastic Order, and they lefraui horn kiUtat 
awttwels , and praise retiretuMit from the world. la some 
ieq)ects they even go further than the '<Buddbists, and 
wiaintaia that not only animals' and plants, but the 
smallest particles of the elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water, an endowed with life or jiva. For the test, the 
Jainas, like the Buddhists, reject the Veda, they accept 
the tenets of Karma and of Nirvana, and Mieve In the 
trannigration of souls. They also believe in 95 Tirtha* 
karris, as the early Buddhists believed in 34 Buddhas who 
had risen befon Gautama Buddha. 

The sacred books or Agamas of the Jainas consist of 
seven divisions, among which the Angas form the first 
. and most important divisran. The Angas an eleven in 
number, of which the Acharanga Sutia, setting forth the 
rules of conduct of Jaina monks, has been translated by 
Dr. Jacobi, and the Upasakadasah, setting forth the ruin 
of conduct of Jaina laymen, has been translated by Dr. 
Hcemle. 

We will now pnsent our readers with sOme extracts 
relating to the life of Mahavira from the Acharanga Sutra. 
Hermann Jacobi, the learned translator of the work, assigns 
to it the third or fourth century e.c., but from the verbose 
and artificial language of the work, many readers will be 
inclined to assign to it a date as many centuries after 
Christ. The entire work reads like a very disfant and 
very perverted imitation of the simple Buddhist accounts 
of Bie life of Gautama. 

“When the Kshatriyani Trisala, having seen these four* 
tea illustrious great dreams, awoke, she was glad, pleased 

and joyfol rose from her couch and descended 

from the footstool. Keitber hasty nor trembling, with a 
quick and even gait like that of a royal swan, she went 
to the conch of the Ksbatriya Siddhartha. ilnre she 
awakened the Kriiatriya' SMdhartha, addressmg him wids 
Wnd, fffeaaing, andaUs, ten^, iltustribos, beantiful, lucky, 
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tiMt, auipicioiii^ fortunate, heart'foing, heait^ea^gi well* 
neastired, sweet and soft words .... *0 beloved of the 
gods, I was just now on my ooudi .... and awoke after 
toving seen tiie fourteen dreams, to wit, an eleidiant» Ac, 
What, to be sure, O any Lord, will be the happy result 
portended by these fourteen illustrious great dreams ?’.... 
He grasped the meaning of those dreams with bis own 
innate intelligence and intuition, which were preceded by 
reflection, wnd addressing the Kshatriyani Trisala with 
kind, pleasing, Ac., words, spoke thus : 'O beloved of 

the gods, you have seen illustrious dreams, &c 

you will give birth to a lovely, handsome boy, who will 
be the ensign of our family, the lamp of our family, the 
crown of our family, the frontal ornament of our family, 
the maker of our family’s glory, the sun of our family, the 
stay of our family, the maker of our family’s joy and fome, 
the tree of our family, the exalter of our family.’ .... 

“Surrounded by many chieftains, satraps, kings, princes, 
knights, sheriffs, heads of families, ministers, chief mini* 
sters, astrologers, counsellors, servants, dancing masters, 
citizens, traders, merchants, foremen of guilds, generals, 
leaders of caravans, messengers, and frontier-guards, he—* 
the lord and chief of men, a bull and a lion among men, 
shining with excellent lustre and glory, lovely to behold, 
like the moon emerging from a great white cloud in the 
midst of the flock of the planets and of brilliant stars and 
asterisms — left the bathing-house, entered the exterior hall 
of audience, and sat down on bis throne with the face 

towards the east 'Quickly, O beloved of the gods, 

call the interpreters of dreams who well know the science 
of prognostics with its eig^t branches, and are well versed 
in many sdences besides I’ . . . . When the interpretem 
of dreams bad heard and perceived this news from the 
Ksbatriya Siddhartha, they— glad, pleased, and j^fol, Ac. 
-Tlfoed the dreams, in thsir minds, eateied uponcooe- 
^^Itring them, and. codve^sed. togetba. .... . 

“In dial, night fo whfoh ^wennable ascetic hlsihayiik 
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WM born, then was a divine iusln origiaated Iqr muj 
descending and ascending gods and goddesses, and id 
the univene, nsp^n<tent with one light, the c^ux of 

gods occasioned gnat confusion and noise. Befeie 

the venerable ascetic Mahavita Jiad adopted the life of 
* householder (f. «. befon his marriage), be possessed 
fupnme, unlimited, unimpeded Ituowledge and iatuitioa.. 
The venerable ascetic Mahavira perceived with this his 
supreme unlimited knowledge and intuition that the time 
for bis Renunciation had come. He left his silver, be 
left his gold, he left bis riches, com, majesty, and Idag* 
dom, his army, grain, treasure, storehouse, town, seraglio, 
and subjects; he quitted and rejected 'his real, valuable 
property, such as riches, gold, precious stones, jewels, 
pearls, conches, stones, corals, rubies, Ac. ; he distributed 
presents through proper persons. He distributed pre- 
sents among indigent persons. .... The venerable ascetie 
Mahavira for a year and a month wore cbthes ; after that 
time he walked about miked, and accepted the alms in 
the hollow of his hand. For more than twelve years the 
venerable ascetic Mahavira neglected bis body and aban- 
doned the care of it ; he with equanimity bore, underwent, 
and suffered all pleasant or unpleasant occurrences arising 
from divine powers, men, or animals. . . . During the 
thirteenth year, in the second month of summer, in th» 
fourth fortnight, the light ffortnigbt) of Vaisnkha,.on ita 
tenth day, when the shadow bad turned towards the east 
and the first wake wm over, on the day called Suvrata, 
in the Muhurta called Vijaya, outside pf the town Jrimbbi* 
kagrama on the bank of the river Rijupalika, not far from 
an old tensile, in the field of the householder Samaga, 
under a sal tree, whra the moon was in coqjunction with 
the asterism Uttaraphalguni (the Venerable Oat) ip a 
squatting position with joined heels exposing hipnself to 
the heat of the sun, after fasting two and a half dajv 
without drinking water, being enga^ in deepm^ti- 
tioq, reacM tbehi^^bl^ Imewle^ and intuition^. called 
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Kevala, whidi Is infinite, eupteme, Imobtitructed, uniin> 
peded, complete, and full ... 

“In’ that period, in that age, the venerable ascetic 
Mahavira stayed the first rainy season in Asthihagrama, 
three rainy seasons in Champa and Prishtidiairipa, twelve 
in Vaisali and Vanijagrama, fourteen in Rajagriha and 
the suburb of Nalanda, six in Milhila, two in Bhadrika, 
one in Alabhika, one in Panitabhumi, one in Sravasti, one 
in thestdwn of Papa, in king Hastipala’s office of the 
writers : ’that was his very last rainy season. In the 
fourth month of that rainy season, in the seventh fort- 
night, in the dark (fortnight) of Kartika, on its fifteenth 
day, in the last night, in the town of Papa, in king 
Hastipala’s office of the W’riters, the venerable ascetic 
Mahavira died, went off, quitted the world, cut asunder 
the ties of birth, old age, and death ; became a Siddba, a 
Buddlia, a Mukta, a maker of the end Cto all misery]^ 
finally liberated, freed from all pains.” 

The Upasakadasah, as its name indicates, details the 
duties, of Jaina laymen in ' ten lectures. The first lecture 
details the vows and observances that must regulate a 
layman’s conduct ; the next four lectures detail various 
kinds of temptations arising from external persecutions ; 
the sixth lecture treats of temptations from internal 
doubts, and specially from the antagonism of other 
religions, like that of the Ajivakas founded by Gosala; 
the seventh shows the superiority of the Jaina religion ; 
the eighth dwells on the temptations to sensual enjoy- 
ments ; and the ninth and tenth, ^pve examplm of a 
quiet and peaceful career of a faithful Jaina laymen. 

We are unable to make xdom for extracts from Dr. 
Hoemle’s translation of this work, but we will glean 
some fects from the portion adiich treats of Ananda’s 
conversion, which will be interesting, as detailing irany 
articles of luxury in which a Hiodn householder indqlg^ 
in.,^ olden timesL Ananda does not become a mon^ 
tait only bi|combis k Ifkina layman^ and he tlfikteface tain 
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the five lesser vovr;, fffftft’mtoiif, ill cxintrast triib the 
moha-vraUni ol monks, as 'tilso the disciplinary vows. ' 

Ananda renhuncSs all gross ill-usage of living heingSi 
all gross lying, and all gross theft. He'contents himself 
with one wife, saying, “excepting with one woman 
Sivananda my wife, 1 renounce every other kind of 
«exual intercourse.” He limits himself to the possession 
of a treasure of four kror measures of gold deposited in 
a safe place, of a capital of four kror measures of gold 
put out on interest, and of a well-etocked estate of the 
value of four kror measures of gold. Similarly he limits 
himself to the possession of four herds, each consisting 
of ten thousand head of cattle ; to the possession of 500 
ploughs and land at the rate of 100 nivartanas tor eadh 
plough ; to the possession of five hundred carts fot foreign 
traffic, and five hundred carts for home traffic ; and lastly, 
to the possession of four boats for foreign traffic and four 
boats for home use. The above enumeration gives us a 
very fair idea of a Hindu capitalist, land-owner, money- 
lender, and merchant of olden days,— a Seth, such as 
Jains have always been in India. We now turn to the 
articles of household use and luxury. 

Ananda limits himself to one kind of red-tinted bathing 
towel, to one kind of green stick for tooth-cleaning, to one 
kind of fruit, the milky pulp of Amalaka, to two kinds of 
oil as unguents, to one kind of scented powder, to eight 
gharas of washing water, to one kind of clothes, viz., 
“a pair of cotton clothes to perfumes made of aloes, 
saffron, sandal, and similar substances, to one kind of 
flower, the white lotus, to two kinds of ornaments, viz., 
ear-pendants and a finger-ring engraved with his name, 
and to certain kinds of incense. 

With regard to food, he limits himself in bis use of 
beverages to a decoction of pulses or rice, and in the use of 
of pastry to such as are fried in clarified butter or turned 
in sugar. He confines himself to boiled rice of the 
cultivated varieties, to dal mads of hcdai, mug or mao, to 
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clarified but^ produced from cows' milk in autumn, to 
certain kinds of cuny, to one kind of liquor made from 
pafafkffl, to plain relishes or sauces, to rain water as 
drinl^g water, and lastly, to betel with its five .^ioes. 
Many of our readers will te inclined to think that our 
friend Ananda with his broad acres and large trade, and 
with the articles of use and luxury left to hfrn, was not 
so badly off after alL 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CBAHDRAGVfTA AND ASOKA TBS GREAT. 

Tm death of Alexander the Great marks an epoch ia 
the history of the ancient world. In India, too, anew 
epodi begins at this time. The great political fact of 
this new epoch is that the whole of Northern India waa 
for the first time united into one great empire by the 
genius of Chandragupta. The great teligioue fact of 
this new epoch is that the religion of Gautama Buddha, 
ediich was making progress among the humble and the 
lowly, was embraced by Chandragupta's grandson, the 
renowned Asoka the Great, and was preached and pro* 
claimed all over India, and beyond the limits of India* 

Of Chandragupta himself wd have eaid enough else* 
where. His rule extended over the vdiole of Northern. 
India bom fiehar to tiw Punjab. He drove out 
Gr««ks born the Punjab, conq u ered Itom them a traot 
of country beyond the Indus, and at hit concluded peace 
with Sehucus, the successor of Alexander the Great ia 
Western Asia. Sehucus ceded the ptovinoes which had 
been already oodqueted bj Chandragiipta, supdalsogave 
his daughter in mteisge with tlh gBsatlihiduempatbr. 
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We have also seen that Chandragupta liad a sending 
army of 600,000 foot and 30,000 hotse ; that his civil 
ofiioers carefully supervised the administiation of towns 
as well as of villages; that trade, and commerce, and 
agriculture were protected; that irrigation was carefully 
attended to, and forests were preserved. A Greek 
ambassador, who lived in the court of Chandragupta, has 
recorded with admiration that as most part of the country 
was tftider irrigation, famine was unknown in the land ; 
and that wars were waged and battles were fought within 
view of cultivated lands, and neither the cultivator nor 
his cultivation was molested by the contending parties. 
The picture of the power and greatness of the Hindu 
empire under Chandragupta, of the security to life and 
property which was afforded under his rule, and^ of the 
prosperous condition of irrigation and agriculture in that 
ancient age,— is one which every modern Hindu will 
cherish with legitimate pride. 

Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara 
about 290 B.C., and he was succeeded, in 260 b.c., by 
the renowned Asoka the Great. 

No greater prince had ever reigned in India since 
the Aryans first colonised this country, and no succeeding 
monarch excelled his glory. But the claims of Asoka 
to greatness rest less on the extent of his empire and 
of his prowess, than on the liberal and catholic spirit 
which inspired bis internal administration and his foreign 
policy, and the fervent love of truth, and the desire to 
spread the truths which have made his name, a household 
word from Siberia to Ceylon. No monarch ol India, 
not even Vikramaditya, has such a world- wide reputation, 
and none has exerted such influence on the history of 
the world by his ae^ for righteousness and virtue. 

It is said that during the reign of bis father, young 
was sent to hs Viceroy of .Ujjayini. If we may 
on the writer qt the Asoka was 

' e br. kfljeUn CsTiThilra'^ LUtrMPi. p. 3! 
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bota of a Brahimmi queea, named Subhadrangi. The 
same authority.^ tells us that Asoka was turbtt||eat in his 
younger days, and had to be sent to the western hontiet 
to quell a mutiny which had broken out in Takshasila, 
which he did with eminent success. After the death of 
fiindusara, Asoka ascended the throne, and the date of 
his coronation is generally believed to be about 360 d . c > 

The works both of the Northern and the Southern 
Buddhists contain little that is authentic about Asoka’s 
reign. The Ceylonese accounts have it that Asoka put to 
death ninety>nine of his brothers (only six according to 
Taranatha) before ascending the throne ; while the Asoko 
Avadana states that the emperor killed* his officers suid 
their wives, and subjected crowds of innocent people to 
the most refined cruelties before his conversion to 
Buddhism. These stories are ab.solutely unfounded, 
and were invented to heighten the merit of the Buddhist 
religion by blackening the character of .Asoka before his 
conversion to that creed. 

Fortunately for us, the great emperor has left us 
his Edicts, not in the garbled stories of later poets 
and chroniclers, but in inscriptions cut on rocks, 
CAVES and pillars, by his own order, in his own time, 
and in the language and the alphabet of the time. 
The historical information conveyed in these inscriptions 
has been recently pieced together with great learning 
and ingenuity by the illustrious French scholar Senart, 
and we will glean some facts from his learned work, 
Lts InseriptioH de Piyadasi, in two volumes. 

The Fourteen Edicts on Rocks appear to have been in* 
scribed in the 13th and T4th years from Asoka’s corona* 
tion, while the Eight Edicts on Pillars were inscribed in 
that syth and. sStli years. The last of the Pillar Edicts 
is the last expression the great emperor’s ideas and 
wishes that is available to us. The Edicts in Caves 
were intermediate in ppint of time betweoi those on 
'Rocks and those on pillars. 
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The Dipsvansa and the Mahavansa maintain that 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism in ihe fourth year 
after his anointment. But M. Senart {Proves from the 
inscriptions themselves that the conversion really tCok 
place in the ninth year after the anointment, and imme> 
diately after the emperor had conquered Kalinga. It 
was the spectacle of the war of Kalinga, .and of the 
cruel and mnguinary' acts which accompanied it, that 
created a lasting impression on the mind of the benevolent 
emperor, alid made him disposed to embrace the gentle 
and merciful creed of Gautama. Two yean after, i. e., 
in the eleventh year after his coronation, Asoka was 
converted a second time, i. e., he was led to spread and 
proclaim the foith more zealously than he had done 
before ; and from the thirteenth year he began to cause 
bis edicts to be inscribed in all parts of his great empire. 

We leam from the inscriptions that Asoka had brothen 
and sisten living at the time of the inscriptions; and 
the story that Asoka killed his brothen in order to 
ascend the throne must therefore be rejected *as false. 
The emperor had more than one queen, and one inscrip- 
tion describes the liberality of his second queen (Dutiya 
Devi). Pataliputra was the capital of thp empire, Iwt 
Ujjayini, Takshasila, Tosalt, and Samapa, are spoken of 
as subject towns, llie whole of Northern India owned 
the emperor’s sway. 

Fourteen nations (Afarantai} living beyond the limits 
of Northern India also owned his suserainty. In thte 
category ate mentioned the Yavanas (of BactriaX tfia 
Kambojas (of Kabul), the .Gandbatas (of Kandahar)^ 
the Rastikas (Saurashtras and Mabarashtras), the Peta> 
nikas (of the Deccan (Paitkana or PrutbkAoM), the 
Andhtae (of the Deccan), the Pulindas (of the Deocaah 
the Bhojas (of Malwa), and the NaUmkas and Nabhapantis, 
Thus- Southern India qs &r as the Ktidtna river, and 
Kandahar and Bactria to the west, owned the 
suzerainty of the great emperor. 
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Other neighbouring sntioiis ore also spdcen of as Praty> 
«nta» who were independent. The ^olas, die Pand^fai^ 
and Keralaputa fall to the south of the Krishna riper), 
and five Greek kingdonis belong' to this Class. 

Of Asoka’s system of administration the insCriptkm 
give us but meagre information. We are told -of PuruShai 
or officers of the king, of Mahamatras or funetioMiles 
of all orders, of Dharma-mahamatras or officers specially 
employed to propagate religion and foster morality, and 
of Pradesikas or local hereditary chieb, the ancestors 
of the modem Raos and Raols and Thakurs, of whom 
India, with its Feudal system of administration, has always 
been rich. Besides these we hear of •Anta*mahaniatraa 
or frontier ofikers, of Prativedakas or spies, and of 
R.ajjukas specially appointed to inculcate religion to tha 
Dharmayuta or the faithful. 

The Anusamyana was a religious assemblage to which 
all the faithful were invited, and inwhidi theRajjukaa 
exercised their special mission of imparting instruction 
to the people. We know that such Buddhist gatherings 
were held every five years, but this rule was not universal. 
A quinquennial Anusamyana was held in the provinces 
immediately under the emperor, but in Ujjayini and 
Takshasila the celebration was held once in every tbren 
years. 

In the inscription of Sahasaram, we are told that 
otter his conversion Asoka deprived Brahmans of tb9 
almost diviiw honour in which they were held, no 
doubt by showing equal honour to Buddhist mordm 
This salutary measure has been exaggerated into legends 
of sanguinary pers^tion of Brahmans of whidi Ahe 
pioqs emperor was entirely innocent In the same in' 
scription, as well as in that of Rupnath, we are told that 
Asoka sent his missionaries (Vivuthas) to all parts of 
the then known world. In the inscriptiom of Bhabra, 
Asoka makes a profession of (kith in the Buddhist 
Trinity,— Buddlut, Ohatma, and Sani^, 
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We now. turn to the ins'.'riptions the<nselves. and ^e 
will begin with the Rock Edicts. 

Five rocks in five diffe^t. parts of India* be^r on them 
five texts of the same sskws 0/ tdiets wfilph Asoka pub>, 
Ushed. One of them is oea-r^ IC^puy de giri, about sj 
miles to the north-west of Attok, on the Indus; another 
is near jCkeitf, on the Jumna river just where it leaves 
the higher range of the Himalaya mountains ; the third 
is at Gimar in Gujrat, about 40 miles to the north of the 
famous Somnath; the fourth is at t>hauli in Orissa, 
about ao niiles to the south of Cuttack ; and the fifth is 
at Jaugadi, near the Chilka Lake, and about 18 miles to 
the north-west of the modem town of Ganjam. 

These Fourteen Edicts possess sucli surpassing in- 
terest for every student of Indian history, that we consider 
it necessary to transcribe them in full. They were first 
translated by James Prinsep, and have since been revised 
by Wilson and Bumouf, Lassen, Kem, and Senart. 
M. Senart’s revision is the latest, and the following 
rendering is based on his interpretation of the Edicts^ 
It is scarcely necessary to premise that Asoka calls him- 
self Piyadasi in the Edicts: — 

EDICT I. 

This Edict has been engraved by the order of King Piyadasii 
beloved of the gods. One must noi^ here below, kill any living 
animal by iinmalating it, not for the purpose of feasts. The King 
Piyadasi sees much that is sinful In such feasts. Formerly such 
feasts were allowed ; and in the of King Piyadasi, beloved 

of the gods, and for the tsble of King Piyadssi, lieloved of .thh 
gods, hundreds of thousands of living ^ings were, killed every 
day. At the time when this Edict is engraved three animals only 
are killed for the table* two pea.fowls and a gaselle, and the' gaselle 
not regularly. Even these three animals will not lie killed in 
future. 

EDICT 11. 

Everywhere in the kingdom of the Kia^ Piyadasi, beloved of 
the gods, and also of the nations who Uva In the frontiers, such ns 
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Ibe iCbol9«| ihf .Pan^fAti the reehm of Setreputm end KernU* 
pulm, M 1m iui,*l^inliapeiini, tend in the kingdom oO Anttoehati 
king the Gredkii end of the kinge who ere hit neighbnurti^ 
every whete the King Piyedeei, lieJcivi»ci of the god.^! Imt provided 
medicinei of torti* mcdictnee for men end .mediefnce M 

enimelt. Wherever plantt vseful either Ibr Inen or for enimeli 
were weniinga they have been Innmrted end planted. Wherever 
roots and fruifs were nanting» they have been imported end 
planted. And along public roadsp wells have been dug for * the 
use of animals and men. 


EDICT III. 

Thua spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. In the twelAh 
year aAer my anoimment, I ordered at follows. Everywhere in 
my empire* thd faithful* the Raiuka, end thd governor of the 
district* shall meet in a gathering (Anosamyana% once every five 
years, as a part of their duty* in order to proclaim religious in* 
struetions as follows : **lt Is gor«d and pr^^per to render dutiful 
service to one's father and nuiiher, to friends, to acquaintances 
and relations } it is good and proper to beMow alms on Bralimani 
and Sramans* to respect the life of living beings, to avoid pro* 
digaliiy and violent language.” The clergy shall then instroet the 
fUthful in detail in the spirit and In the word. 

EDICT IV. 

In the past times, during many hundred years* have prevailed the 
slaughter of living beings, violence towards creature!!, want of 
regard for relations, and want of respect for Brahmans and 
Sramans. But this d.iy the Xing Piyadasi, beloved of ihe godi* 
and faithful to the practice of religion, baa made a religious pro* 
elamatfon by beat of drum, and has made a display or equipages 
elephants, torches, and celestial objects to his people. 

Thanks to tlie instructions of the religion spread by the King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, there exist to-day a respect for 
living creatures* a tenderness towards them* a rqpud for relaliona 
and for Brahmans and Sramans, a dutiful obedience to father and 
mother* and obeisance to aged men, such as have nm existed fr»r 
centuries. In this respect as in others, Ihe practice of ivtlgioW' 
prevails, and the King Piyadasi* iwiovcd of the gods* will eoDlinue 
tu cense it to prevail. The sona, the grandms* jmd Ihevgreuft 
grandsom of King Piyadasi* beloved of tho gods* and cause iMa 
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pnetjcs of csli{ioa to prevail to the end of tbii world. Finn to 
reliciQO end in vlrtosi thep will inenleate religion. For the teadi* 
iiif of religion ia the noit eaeritortous of aeti|* and thercf b no 
piaetice of religion without virtue. -The developraenti «the pro* 
•peritp of the religioai incereit« b deilrabld. With thb olj^ haa 
Ihb been engravedi in order that thep map apply tbemielvea to 
the higheet good of thia interettt and thep map not allow It to 
dtellne* The King Piyadail, beloved of the godip hu cauied thb 
to be eogmved twelve yean after hb anointment. 

EDICT V. 

Thns^epake King Piyadaiif beloved of the goda. The practice 
of virtue in difficulti and those who practice virtue perform what ia 
difficult. I have myself accomplished many virtuous acta. And 
a i shall my sons and grandson^ and my btest posterity to the end 
of the Kalpa pursue the same conduct^ and shall perform what b 
good. And he Who shall neglect such condnct shall do what b evil. 

To do evil U easy. Thus in the past there were no ministers of rell* 

gion (Uharmamahamatra). But thirteen years after my anoint* 
ment| have created mioisteia of religion. They mix with all sects 
for the establishment and the progress of religion, and for the well* 
being of the faithful. They mix with the Wvanas, the Kambojas, 
the Gondharos, the Saurashtras, and the Petcnikas, end with other 
frontier (Aparanta) nations. They, mix with warriors and with 
Brahmans, with the rich and the poor and the aged, for their well- 
being and happiness, and in order to remove all the obstacles in 
the path of the followers of the true religion. They bring comfort 

to him who b in fetters, to remove his obitacles, and to deliver 

bim,— 4>eeause he has a family to support, because he has been 

the vbtim of deceit, and because be is bent with age. At Patali* 
putca and in other towns they exert themselves in the houses of 
my brothers and sbieri and other relations. Everywhere the 
ministers of religion mix with the followers of the true religion, 

with those who apply themselves to religion and are firm in re* 

ligion, and with those who bestow alms. It b with this object 

that this Edbt b engraved. 


EDICT VI. 

Thus spake King Piyadnsi, beloved of the gods. There neimr 
was in pom limes a sy^m of despatch of work and of bearing ' of 
stpotto ai all mossents. Thb b what I have done. At all 
momentsb daring nseab^ during rvpoee^ In the inner appartmenta, in 
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tht Mcrct cliunber« In mj in the (•fdeni-'^cfefywlitrf, 

oitoii entrusted with informstion nbont the nffsin of my pebple 
eome to met iuid I despntch the concerns relatios fo my 
I myself with my own mouth issue instiuetion which the' minlstefi 
of religion import to the people. Thus 1 hove directed thot 
wherever there is a disisioot o quarrelt to the ossembly of the 
clergy. It should always be immediately reported' to me^ For 
there cannot be too much activity employed in the administration 
of justice. It is my duty to procure by my instructions the irood 
of the public; and in incessant activity and the proper administra- 
tion of justice Hes the root of public good, and nothing is more 
efficoeious th.in this. All my endeavours have but thus one 

object. —to pay this debt due to my people I I render theip^ as 
hsppy as possible here below; may they obtain happinest therc^er 
in heaven 1 It Is with this object that I have^caus^ this Edict to 
be engraved ; may it en Juce long ! And may my sons and my 
grandsons and my great-grandsons follow my example for the 
public good. This great object requires tli j utmost endeavour. 

EDICT VII. 

The King Piyadasl, beloved of the gods, ardently desires that 
all MCtf may live (unmolested) in all places. AU of them equally 
propose the subjection of the senses and the purification of the 
soul ; but man is fickle in bis attachments. They thus practice 
but imperfectly what they profess | and those who do not bestow 
ample gifts may yet possess a control over their senses, purity of 
soul, and gratitude and fidelity in their affections ; and this is 
commendable. 

EDICT VIII. 

In past times kings went out for pastimes. Hunting and other 
amusements of the kind were. their pastimes here below. I. King 
Piyadasi. beloved of the gods, obtained true iutelligenee ten years 
after my anointment. These, tben. are my pastimes visits and 
gifts to Brahmans and Sramans. visits to aged men. the distribu- 
tion of money, visits to the people of the empire, their religious 
instruction, and eonsuUati >ns on religious subjects. It is thus 
that the King Piyadasi. beloved of the gods, enjoys tke picture 
derive^ from his virtuous acts. 

EDICT IX. 

• Thus spake King Piyadasi. beloved of the gods. Men perform 
vaiions oteivanees in illness, at the marilage of a son or a 
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ftt tlM birth of a ebildi and at the proceeding on 

d Jonmep. On ihM and' limilar oeeaiiionc neh miont 

piakieei. But theie numeroaf ,and diverie practical oImcit^ hf 
aioet people are vaTueleii and ?ain* It Is enttom|ti 7 i bowevei^ to 
Obierre auch practiceit aUhoiigh they 'produce" no ^ fruit. ’But the 
practice of reTigioOi bn the contrary, ii meritorhua ^ the higheat 
dagreet lUgard for alavea and aemnti, and teapot fir rbjatlona 
and teacliefa , are meritorioua ; tendemeaa toaoirda living heingi, 
and atmi to Brahaiina and ^imana are m^itorfons. 1 call theae 
and aimitar virluoua acta the praeifce of religion. A father or a 
eon, a brother or a teacher ahould lay,— th^ ia what la merltorioaii 
thia la ^ the practice which moat be obaerved till the end ia attained^ 
It haa oeei aald that alma are meritorioua, but there ia ho gift and 
00 charity ao meritoriniia, aa the gift of religion, the Imparting of 
religion. Hence a friend, a relation, a companion ahould give- 
aneh eounael,— in each and auch eircumatancea thia ahould be donet 
•>4hia ia meritorioua. Convinced that auch conduct leada to 
hamren, boo ahould follow it with teal aa the way which leada to 
heavent 


EDICT X. 

The Xing Piyadaal, beloved of the goda, doea not deem any 
kind of glory and renown to be perfect except this via , that in the 
present and In the fntere my people preetice obedience to my 
leBgion and perform the duties of my religion I That is the glory 
end the renown which the King Fiyadnaf, beloved of the godsi 
feeka. All the eflhrls of the Xing Piyadasi beloved of the gOdSi 
are for the fruits obtainable In the future life, and for escaping 
mortal life. For moral life Is evil. But it is difficult to attain 
this end Imtk for the small and the great, except by a determined 
effort to detach themacivea from all objecti* It is aaiuredly i 
dUBcnlt task, especially for the great, to perform this. 

EDICT XL 

lima spake Xing Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. There ta no 
gift comparable with the gilt of religion, the infancy of reli^on, 
the charity of religion, the relatlonabip of religion. This ahould 
be obaerved,— regard towards slaTcs and iervantS| obedienet to 
fether and mother, diatity towuda friends, companion vdatfoa^ 
Sfanmns, and Bndima^ nad reapeet ibr the life of living ereatuiCA 
A fether or a eon or a baother, a Mend, a compaaioDi or tvea a 
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ntithlioinv ihooM «y<,-^if k iiMftdri ai, tMi dmM bt donct 
In ftfiviag thus* bft dwivit in itorld iiid in fbt life to 

com; infinito merit miiits fromilmefft of itlfgidn* 

EDICT XII. 

Tbe Kioe Pijidetit beloved of the godsi hononn nil toctii both 
tscctics end houMholders; be propitiatee them bjr nlmi and bp 
other gifie. But the beloved of the Beds attaches ' lem importanee 
to such gifts and hopouis than to the. endeavour to promote their 
essential moral virtues. It is truct the prevalenee of essential 

virtues differs . in different sects. But there Is a common baris^ 
and that is gentleness and moderation in language. Thus one 
should not exalt one’s own sect and decry the others ; one should 
not depreciate them without cause, but should render them on 
every occasion the honour which they deserve. Striving thus^ 
one promotes the welfare of his own sect while serving the otherc. 
Striving otherwise, one does not serve his own sect, and doei^ dis- 
service to others. And whoever from attachment to his own sect, 
and with a view to promote It, exalts it and decries others, only 

deals rude blows to his own sect I Hence concord alone is 

meritorious, so that all bear and love to bear the beliefs of each 
other. It is the desire of the beloved of the gods that all sects 
should be instructed, and should profess pure doctrines. . All 
people, whatever their feith may Im, should say that the beloved 
of the gods attaches lem importanee to gifts and to external 
observances, than to the desire to promote essential moral doc- 

trines and mutual respect for all sects. It is with this object that 
the ministers of religion, the officers in charge of females, the 
inspectors, and other bodies of officers, all work. The result of 
this is the promotion of my own feltb, and its advancement in the 
light of religion. 


EDICT XIII. 

Vast is the kingdom of Xalingn conquered by Xing Piyaduf, 
beloved of the gods. Hundreds of thousands of eieatures have 
been reduced ^ to slavery, a hundred thousand have been killed. 
Since the conquest, of XaJInga, the king, beloved of the gods, has 
turned towanis. religion, has been devoted to religion, has con- 
ceived a seal for religion, and has applied himself to the diffitslon 
of teligion,— so great was the regret which the beloved of the gods 
fell at the conquest of Kaiinga. In conquering the country which 
wns noirat^eet to.jnsb h befeved^ cl tbn godi^ have deeply felt and 
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lomwed for the mnrdere, the deethi^ and the redueli^ of the native 
inhabitaiits to slavery. But this It what the beloved of the goda 
has felt and sorrowed for more keenljr. Everjpwbeie dwell Brah- 
mans or dramans, aKetica or householders | and aoong such men 
are witnessed respect to authoritiesi obedience to fathers and 
mothers, affection towards friends, companions, and relations, re- 
gard for- servants, and fidelity in affhctions. Such men are eximsed 
to violence and to death, and to separation from those who are 
dear to them. And even when by special protection they them- 
selves escape personal harm, their friends, acquaintances, com- 
panions, and relations are ruined t and thus they too have to suffer- 
All violegce* of thie kind ie keenly felt and regretted by me, beloved 
of the godfir There ie no country where bodies of men like the 
Brahmans and Smmane are not known, and there is no spot in 
any country where men do not profess the religion of some uct or 
other. It is because so many men have been drowned, ruined, 
killed, and reduced to slavery in Kalinga that the beloved of the 
gods feels this to-day a thousand timet more keenly. 

The beloved of the gods ardently dedres security for’ all crea- 
tures, respect for life, pence, and kindliness in behaviour. This is 
what the beloved of the gods considers as th>£ conquests of re- 
ligion, It is in these conquests of religion that the beloved of the 
gods takes pleasure, both in his empire and in all its frontiers, 
with an extent of many hundred Ycjanas. Among his (neigh- 
bours), Aniiochus, king of the Yavanas, and lieyond Antiochus, 
four kings, Ptolemy, Antigonas, Magas, and Alexander; to the 
south, among the Cholos, Pandyai as for os Tanil«panni, and also 
^be Henarnja Vismavasi ; among the Greeks and the Kambojos, 
the Nabliakos and the Nabhaptiuis, the Bhojas, and llie Phtenlkat, 
the Andhras, and the Pulindas ;-*everywhere they conform to the 
religious instructions of the beloved of* the gods. There where the 
messengers of the beloved of the gods have been sent, there the 
people heard the duties of the religion preached on the part of the 
beloved of the gods, , and conform and will conform to the religion 
and religious instructioiis. . • • Thus the conquest is extended on 
all sides. I have felt an intense J> 7 ,-such is the happlnem which 
the conquests of religion proeurel But to speak ilie truths this joy 
is a secondary matter; the beloved of the gods attaches great 
val,ge; only to the fruitSi which art assured in a future life. It it 
with this object . that thfo religious i|iscrip*io:i hiu been engravedi 
in or |ei ilmt our sons and gr.sndsons may think that a new 

conquest is nccessaiy % tbitt Ahtijf may not think that conquest by 
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it nathihg bai doidroeiba . aod violence t tba thcf ipej eoneider .. 
Bc thing M true coitQiiest iave the eonqueit of religion I Such coiit., 
quests hnve value in this world and in the next ; may they derive 
pleasur; only l^om religion, for that has its value in this world and 
in the next. 


EDICT XIV. 

This Edict is engraved hy King Piyadasit beloved of the gods. 
It is partly brief, partly of ordinary extent, and portly amplified. 
All is not connected yet, for my empire is vast, and I have caused 
much to be engraved, and will yet cause more to be engraved. 
Some precepts have been repeated because I attach particular 
importance to their being follow^ by the people* There may be 
faults in the copy,— be it that a passage has been truncated, or 
that the sense hu been misunderstood. All this has been engraved 
by the engraver. 

Such are the famous Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, by 
which he (z) prohibited the slaughter of animals; (a) 
provided medical aid for men and ahimals ; (3) enjoined 
a quinquennial religious celebration; (4) made an an* 
nouncement of religious grace; (5) appointed ministers 
of religion and missionaries; (6) appointed moral in* 
structors to take cognisance of the conduct of people in 
their social and domestic life; (7) proclaimed universal 
religious toleration; (8) recoziunended pious enjoyment 
in preference to the carnal amusements of previous 
times ; (9) expatiated on the merit of imparting religious 
instruction and moral advice ; (10) extolled true heroism 
and glory founded on spreading true religion; (11) up- 
held the imparting of religious izistruction as the best of 
all kinds of charity; (is) proclaimed his wish to convert 
all unbelievers on the principles of universal toleration 
and moral persuasion; (13) mentioned the conquest of 
Kalinga and the names of five Qreek . kings, to whose 
kingdoms, as well as to kingdoms in India, missionaries 
had been sent ; and lastly, (14) gammed up the foregoing 
with some remarks on tlm engraving of the Edicts. 
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' Fzom a historical pdot of view' tbo seeSnd EdHetis 
inqjMrtant as oofitaining the aames of Hiadu Kiogdooif 
and of Antiodius of Syria : the fifth Elbict also con- 
tains similar allusions ; and the thirteenth Edict alludes 
to the conquest of Kalinga, which first brought Bengal 
and Orissa into close political relations with Magadha 
and Northern India. The same Edict names five Greek 
kings, and the original text containing these names 
deserves to be quoted. 

Antstoka nama Yona Raja, faram eha tena Antu 
yokena diatura Rajani, Turamatb nama, Antisima 
nama, Maka nama, Alixasahdarb nama. 

These five names are those of Antiochus of Syria, 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Anticonas of Macedon, Magas of 
Cyrene, and Alexakder of Epiros. They were con- 
temporaries of Asoka, and the latter made treaties with 
them, and with their permission sent Buddhist mission- 
aries to preach the religion in those countries. The same 
Edict mentions names of kingdoms in India, or close to 
India, where missionaries were similarly sent. 

Besides the Fourteen Edicts spoken of above, and 
which were published as one body of laws or moral rules, 
separate Edicts were published by Asoka from time to 
time, and some of them have been discovered. 

Ajq Edict published at Dhauli and Jaugada (south-west 
of Cuttack) lays down humane rules for the administra- 
tion of the town of Tosali, recommends religious conduct 
to all subjects, and prescribes the quinquennial religiouk 
celebration alluded to above. The same Edict lays down 
that at Ujjayini and at Takshasila the celebration should 
be held once every three years. 

A second Edict was published also at Dhauli and 
Jaugada, laying down rules for the administration of 
Tosali and Samapa, aind conveying instructions to frontier 
officers. Two Edicts, one at Sahasaram (south-east of 
fienartt)' and one at Rupnath (norffi-east of Jubbu4>urj, 
have been translated by Dr. Bidiler, and contain' pious 
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exhortations, and inform us tiiat 156 miiBiooarles 
(Vivutha) had been -appointed and sent in all directiotai 
by the pious emperor. The inscription at Baimt ('south- 
west of Delhi) is a communieatimi to the clergy of 
lifogadha, and ocnttains Asoka's profession of foith ih' 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha,—the Buddhist Trinity. 
A pious Edict of the second queen] of 'Asedm has been 
discovered at Allahabad, and three new inscriptions of 
Asolca have lately been discovered in Mysore. 

We now turn to the inscriptions in Caves. 

- The Cave inscriptions known are those of die Barabar 
and Nagarjuni caves, about sixteen miles north of Gaya ; 
the Khandagiri caves, south of Cuttack | .and the Ramgarh 
caves, in the Central Provinces. The inscriptions in the 
Barbar caves declare that they were given by , Asoka 
(Piyadasi) to religious mendicants; and those in the 
Nagarjuni caves state that they were the gift of Asoka's 
successor Dasaratha. The Khandagiri and Udayagiri 
caves were mostly gifts of the kings of Kalinga (Orissa). 

And, lastly, we turn to the inscriptions on Pillars. 
The famous pillars of Delhi and Allahabad attracted the 
attention and defied the skill of antiquarians from the 
time of Sir William Jones, until the inscriptions on them 
were first deciphered by Prinsep. Besides the two Delhi 
pillars and the Allahatod pillar, them are two inscribed 
pillars at Lauria, in Tirhoot, and one at Sandii, in BhopaL 

The same six Edicts are published in nearly, all the 
pillars, while two more edicts are found in the iDelhi 
pillar called the l4it of Ferux Shah. It will be remem- 
bered that these Eight Edicts were piodaimed in the 
ayth and aSth years after Asoka’s anointment ; they con- 
tain little information about the empmor's politics^ ..and 
ate replete with moral and religious ihstructioas,.(uid 
accounts of works of public good and public utility.. 
Briefly, the pious emperor (i^ directed his offimts- of 
religion to work with xcal .mm pious amdetyl (e)ex- 
plained religion to be mercy, diiuity, truth, and purity; 
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(3) inculcated self-questioning and the aVdldande of sins; 

(4) v entrusted the religious instruction of tfae^ people to 
Rajjukas^ and allowed prisoners condemned to death three 
days’ grace ; (5) prohibited the killing of various animals ; 
(6) proclaim^ his goodwill to his sulqects and hoped for 
the conversion of all sects ; (7) hoped that > his Edicts and 
religious exhortations would lead men to the tight path ; 
and (8) lastly* recounted bis works of public utility and 
his measures for the religious advancement of the people* 
and enjoined the conversion of the people by moral per- 
suasion. 1 'he following translation of the Eight Edicts 
is based on the interpretation of Senart 


EDICT I. 

Thai ifuke King Piysdati. beloved of the godi. 26 yesnsftei 
my anointment* I caused this Edict to be engraved. Uappinen 
in thif world and in tho next is diSieuIt to lecnre without andt- 
ccMive seal for religion* a rigorous supervision* a perfect obedience* 
a lively sense of responsibility* and a constant activity (on the part 
of my officers). But* thanks to my Instruction, this anxiety and 
seal lor religion Increase and will increase day by day. And my 
officers* superior* middling* and subaltern* conform themselves to 
it and direct the people in the right path* and keep them in cheer* 
fnl spirits ; and so too my frontier officers (Antn-mabamatra) work. 
For the rule is this: government by religion* law by religion* 

progreM by religion* and security by religion. 

EDICT 11. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi* beloved of the gods^ Beligion is 

excelient. But It will be asked, —what Is this religion? Religion 

consists In doing the leist possib'e evil and the greatest possi hie 
good*— in mercy* ebSrity* truth* and purity of life. Thus have 1 
bestowed gifts of all kinds to men and to quadrupeds, to birds* 

and to animals that live In the watets. 1 beva extended menifetd 
isvoort fof their good# evsn to supplying them with water for drinki 
and huts perforated many other meriUorions acts. To this purpose 
heW I caused the Edict to' he engraved, so that men may eon- 
Ibniii'ilii it end travel in the right path* snd that it may endure for 
•gCjl^He who will net Ih tiesiforinity thcrSto,wlll do what is good 
(^toeritosioaa. 
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EDICT llh^ 

Thui spake King Pijradasli beloved of the gods. One sees 
only his good acts, and taySf-*l have done sudi a good set. But 
one does not see hU evil aetSi and does not say, -I Imve c.)n.nii(ted 
this evil act! this act is a sin. - Such exemineiion ft painfuf, it is 
true, bet nevertheless It Is neceiiary to question oro's self and to 
Myi-'Snch things are sinful, as mischief, cruelty, anger, and pride. 
It is necessary to examine one's self carehilly, and to say, -I will 
not harbour envy, nor calumniate others. This will Im beneficial 
to me here below ; 4his will be In truth still more benefieiat to hie 
in the life to come* 


EDICT IV. 

Thus spake Ring Piyadasl, beloved of the gods, sd years after 
my anointment, I caused this Edict to be engraved. I have 
appointed Kajukas over the people among hundreds of 4honsand8 
.of inhabitants. I have reserved to myself the power to prosecute 
and to punish the Rajukas in order that they may in perfect 
confidence and security perform their duties, and promote the 
good of the people of my empire. They take account alike of 
progress and of suffering, and with the faithful, they exhort the 
people of my empire to secure to them happineu here below, and 
salvation in the future. The Rajukas obey me ; the Purushas also 
obey my wishes and my orders and spread my exhortations, so 
that the Rajukas may work to my satisfaction. Even as one 
confides his infsnt to n careful nurse and feels secure, and lays,-* 
A careful nurse has charge of my infant, -*even so I have appointed 
the Rajuku for the good of my sobfects. And in order that they 
may with confidence and security, and free from anxiety, discharge 
their duties, I have reserved to myself the power to prosecute and 
punish them. It is desirable to maintain equality lioth in pro* 
sectttiun and in penalities. From this date therefore this rule is 
ordained,— To prisoners, who have been judged and c.'ndemned 
to death, I allow a grace of three days. They shall be informed 
that they shall live for this period, neither mote nor less. That 
warned of the limit of their existence, they will bestow alms for 
the benefit of their future existence, or will practice iasting, I 
deiiri that even when confined in a prison, they shall be aiaured 
of the fntniei and I ardently desire to see the advancement of 
reiigiotta aotib the eontiol of the scnseih and the distrlbutioii of 
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ibiCT V. 

Tbit tpiki Xlpf Hyidui, beloved of tbe fodi. aO yeeri after 
tny anointmenti I have poMiahed tbe killing of any of the follow- 
ing kinds of living ereatureit vif.» the the sarika^ at ami ^ the 
tkakrmkt^ the hamtk (wild dtickh the mmiimukha^ the gaitoia^ 
the g# 4 ite (bat), the amhaka fUiika, the Mi, the ami^sthika fish, 
the Maviyaka, the fmptUa of the Ganges, .the fish, 

the kopkaiatt^fokm, tbe pamnaima, the simaia, tbe ig^de, the 

ak^Ma, the ^asaia, the n$iMptia (white pigeon), the grama* 
kapaia (vil|gge pigeon) and all quadrupeds which are not of use 
and are not eaten. The she-goat, the sheep, and the sow should 
not be killed when heavy with young or giving milk, or until their 
young ones are six months old. One shall not make capons. 
Living creatures shall not be burnt Jungles shall not be burnt 
either recklessly or to kill the creatures inhabiting them. Animals 
shall not be fed on other living animals. At the full moon of the 
three Chaturmasyu (four-monthly celebrations), at tbe conjunction 
of the full moon with the constellation Tishya, and with the con- 
stellation Punaryaiu, on the 14th and the isih day of the moon 
and the day following the full moon, and generally on each Uposaika 
day, one should not kill or sell fish. On these days neither animals 
kept in game-forests, nor fishes in tank, not any other kind of 
Uving beings shall be killed. On the 8ih, the 14th, and the X5th 
day of each lunar fortnight, and on the days following the full moon 
of the Tishya, the Punarvasu, and the three Ckaiurmasyat, ofte 
shall not mutilate the bull, the goat, the sheep, or the pig, or any 
other animals which are mutiliated. Neither the horse nor the 

bull shall be branded on the full moon days Tishya, Punarvasu, 
and the Chaturmasyas, and on the first days of the fortnights sue- 
ceding the full moon days of the Chaturmasyas. In the twenty 
•i* years from my anointment, X have liberal^ twenty-six prisoners. 

EDICT VI. 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, xa years after 
my anointment, 1 caused Edicts to be engraved (for the fimt time) 
for the good and the happiness of the people. 1 flatter myself that 
they will profit by it, and srilf make progress in reNgion in manifold 
ways I and thus the Edicts will tend to the benefit and the happi- 
nett of tbe people. I means calculated to promote the 

Itappfncas of my sobjecls,-^those who are fitc from me, as wellM 
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thoie whoarenetr me.— and atao of mf om la^tlona. ifcnea t 
aratcK o?er all mf libdies of o(fieara« AU aeetaVfaeiilfa 
giftt in nalnlbld *my$. Bat It b their own conWralon 1 

eoniider the moit inportant. X h-.tre eaaiad lib to ba in- 

giamd twcDty«iix jfban ader my aaoUUnent 

EDICT VXL 

Thai ipake King Ptyadaii, beloved df tbe godi. Kiii|a arbo 
ruled in part timea deaired that men ibould make ptfogiem In 
religion. But men did not make any program in lengion aeeoid- 
ing to their dmlre. Then thua apake King Piyadail, beloved of 
the gods. I have reflected that king! who ruM In pmt timea 
deiired that men ihould make prpgrem in religion^ and men made 
no program in religion aceording to their deiire|-*hy what meafia 
can X lead them In the right path? By what meana can I eanae 
them to make program in religion according to my deahe? By 
what meana can 1 caum them to advance in religinPT .^Then thua 
•pake King Piyadaai, beloved of the gods. I have formed the 
resolution of pnbliihing religiona eihortaiione and of promnlgatfeg 
religious instructions, so that men on heming these will enter on 
the right path and will elevate themselves. 

EDICT VIII. 


I have promulgated religious exhortations and given manifold 
instructions on religion in order that religion iday make rapid 
program. I have appointed numerous oflbera over the peoj^eb 
each employed in hb duty towards the people, in ordpr that th^ 
may spread instruction and promote goodness. Thus I have 
appointed Rajukas on many thoumnds of 'men, and they have re- 
ceived my order to instruct the faithful. Thus spake King Plyadasi, 
beloved of the gods. It b with this single idea that I have raised 
fiiUtri with religious Inscriptions, that *1 have appointed ministers 
of religion (Dharma-mahamatra), that I have spread nfSar' religious 
exhortations. Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the goda 
Along the highways 1 have planted Nyagrodha trees, that they 
may give shade to men and to animals; X have planted out 
gardene with mangoes; I have caused wells td be dug every half 
drma*; and In nomercms placm I have erected resting housm for 
the reprose of meii and of animals. But the truest ei^oymeot for 
myself b this. Prtvioiis kings and mymlf have eontribuled to tbe 
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iBAj^fneii of men bj varioM beneficial apti t but to make Uijcm 
follow the path of reDcion, it it with (hit otjec) that 1 regv|ate my 
aetiont. Thua^tpake Kins ?iyadui, beloved otf.thjt goda* 1 have 
alto appoint^ imnittert of rel(gioh in order that they may exert 
Id every way In worka of charity, and that they may exert them- 
aelvea among ail aectt, monka aa well aa worldly men. 1 have 
alao had in view the Inlerett 'of (be clergy, of Brahmana, ofre- 
Ugiona mendicantt, of religiona Niigranthaa, and of varloua aeeta 
among whom my ofliceie work. The Mahamatiia, ' exert them- 
aelvea, each fo.hia corporation, and the minlatera of religion work 
generally amgng all aeeta. Thna tpake King Piyndati, beloved ot 
the goda. ® l)^ete and other offleert are my Inttmmentt, and they 
work to diatribute my alma and thote of the qneena Throughout 
my palace they work in manifold waya, eimh In the apartmenta 
entruated to him. I learn alao that both here and in the provinoea 
they diatribnte the alma of my ehlldrao, and tpeclally of the royal 
princea, to- favour acta of religion and the practice of religion. In 
thia way acta of religion are promoted in the world, aa well the 
practice of religion, via., mercy and charity, truth and parity, 
kindneaa and goodneta. Thua apake King Piyadaai, beloved of 
(he goda. The .^manifold acta of goodneaa which 1 aceompliah 
Mrve aa an example. Through them, men *have advanced, and 
will advance. In obedience to relation! and to teachera, In kindly 
conalderatlon for the aged, and in regard towarda Brahmana and 
Sramana, towarda the poor and the miaeraUe— yea, towarda 
aervanta and alavea. Thua apake King Piyadaai,’ belov^ of the 
goda. The progreaa of religion among men la aecured In two 
waya,«-by p^tive rulea,— and by religiona aentimenla which one 
ioao Inapire In them. Of (heae two meihoda, that of poaitive mka 
ia of poor value | It la the Inapiration in the heart which heat pre- 
valla. Poaitive rulea conaiat in what I order, *^wben, for Inatance, 
1 prohibit (he alaughter of certain aniroala or lay down other 
leligiona rulea, aa 1 have done to m large number. . But It la aolely 
Iqr a change in the aentimenla of the heart that religion makea a 
real advance in Inapiring a reqwet for life and In the anxiety not 
to kill living beinga It la with thIa view that 1 have prouMlgated 
thia inacriptlona. In order that tt may endere for aay aona and aay 
grandaon, and aa long aa the ann .and the moon endure, and Jin 
order that they may follow my inatrucilona. For by following thia 
path one lecurea happineaa here below, and In the. other world. 
1 have . cauaed thia Edict to , be engraved twen^y-aeven yeara after 
my anointment. Thua apfke. King. Piyadaai, b^ved of the goda. 
Wherever thia Edict eililfo on j^Uaia of atone, let It endure unto 
reBMteagea. 
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The Edict has endured unto remote ages ; and within 
the two thousand years which have succeeded, mankind 
has discovered no nobler religion than to promote in this 
earth “men^ and charity, truth and purity, kindness and 
goodness.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


LASGVAGE AND ALPNAJBST. 

Thb inscriptions of Asoka are invaluable to us for a study 
of the language and alphabet of Northern India in the 
third century b.c. The Edicts are undoubtedly in the 
language which was spoken and understood by the people 
in Asoka's time ; and the fact that the same Edicts are 
recorded in dialects slightly differing from each other, in 
the different parts of India, prove that the great emperor 
desired to publish his laws in the dialect which was 
spoken by the people in each separate portion of his 
extensive empire. 

The inscriptions show that the spoken language of 
Northern India was essentially the same, from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya mountains, and from the Indus 
to the Ganges. There are slight variations, however, from 
which antiquarians have made out three varieties of the 
spoken tongue of the period. General Cunningham calls 
them the Punjabi^ or Western dialect, the Ujjaini or 
Middle dialect, and the Magadhi or Eastern dialect. 

The Punjabi dialect is closer to Sanscrit than the 
others. It retains the r in such words as Priyadarsi, 
Sramana, &c. ; it retains the three sibilants of the 
Sanscrit; and it shows a nearer approach to Sanscrit 
forms. The Ujjaini dialect has r as well asl; while 
tbe Magadhi dialect is marked by the entire absence of r, 
fbfr which I has been substituted, Laja for Raja, Dasalatha 

Dasaratha^ Ac. 

Considering, thfen, the slightly varying dialects as one 
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apokeh laagiiffige, Entiqtiariai^ have hd«l <^t' lui> 
giiage is Pali. Priasep ddied the lanf^iih'gie tb^"'‘be "Ih* 
terme4i(de hetvreett Siuscrit and Pali.’* 'Wilsdf 'ihadei 
a careful' and searching examination of four ‘diS^ehit 
v^itms of the Rock Edicts, and stated his opinion thitt 
^he language itself is a kind of Pali; offering fdr 
gmater portion of th^ 'words forms anhldgous ta 
which are modelled by the rules of the Pali grammar 
in use. Thwe are, however, mar^ differences, aonde of 
which arise from a closer adherence to Sanscrit, ’othetti 
from possible local peculiarities, indicating a ^t unsettled 
state of the language.” 

Lassen agrees with 'Wilson in maintaining that the lab* 
guage of Asdka's ihsiiriptions is Pali, and he further main* 
tains that the Pali is the eldest daughter of the Sah^t;^ 
the oldest spokra tongue in -Northern Indin idter Sanscrit 
bad ceased to be a spoken tongue. Muir ^ppoi^ 'this view 
by a comparison of the language of the 'inscriptions with 
the language of the Buddhist Scriptures taken to Ceylon 
in the third century B.C., and proves that they are pretty 
much the same language,— ‘Pali. In an "essai sur le Pali,” 
written by Bumouf and Lassen, those learned authors 
maintain that Pali , stands ”on the first step of the ladder 
of departure from Sanscrit, and is the first of the series of 
dialects which bresdc up that rich and fertile language.'’ 

This, then, is a sufficiently clear and definite fact, whidi 
is invaluable to flie historian of India. We know' the 
spoken tongue of the Vedic Age, which has been pteserHM' 
in the simplest and most beautiful hymns of the' Rig 
Veda. We know the spoken tongue of the Epic- Age, 
which has been preserved in the prose Brahmanas and 
Araatyakas. After 'tood b.c., there was a growing diver- 
gence between the spoken and the written toiigue'. 
l,eem^ ;Sutrtis were compowd in the old grammmfical 
Sawcrit, while the peopfe spoke, and Gautaifia prrisclfed 
in the sixth century b;C., in a somewhat rimpfer 'and 
mom fluent bjagiiage; Wh4t‘ that language Was^ ww 
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Inow ftem the Edicts of Ascdca ; for the ^Mkea toogce. 
could not hisve changed very much fopm 477 b.c„ wl^ 
Gautaout djed, to s6o b.c., when Aso^. reign^. 
spoken huguage then of the third or ^tios^tic P^bd 
was an early fcvm of Pali, by whatever naines (Idagadhi, 
Sffi.) ,we .may choose to call it. And vai^eties cd this 
language continued to be the xpckeo tongue of Northern 
India during the fourth or Buddhist period. < 

In the fifth or Pueanic Period, foe Pali had been 
Qonsidetably altered and formed into foe different Prakrit 
dialer^ frhich we find in the dramas of this period. The 
grammatical forms of the Prakrit depart more widely from 
the Sanscrit than those of the Pali, and historically too, 
we know that the. spoken long^ge of JEalidam’s heroines 
was later than foe spoken . tongue of Asoka.. When fob 
Puranic Period dosed, another change took place ; and 
the Prakrits were further modified into the Hin^, in 
Northern India, by 1.000 a.s. 

It will thus be seen that the spoken tongue of Northern 
India has undergone considerable changes within the last 
four thousand years. In the Vedic Period it was the 
Sanscrit of foe Rig Veda ; in the Epic Period it was the 
Sanscrit of the Brahmanas; in the Rationalistic and 
Buddhist Periods it was Pali ; in the Puranic Period it 
was the Prakrits; and since the rise of the Rajputs in 
the tenth century it has been the Hindi.,. 

From the subject of the spoken language of India, we 
fom. to , the subject of .alphabet, on which much has been 
written, and many wiU conjectures have been udulged in. 

The Devanagari character, in which Sanskrit is now 
written, is of comparatively recent .i^rigin.. The oldest 
Indian, character known is that in w^ch Asoka's inscrip* 
tione were recorded in the third century befon Christ. 
Ijt. is.. necessary, to mention that these inscripHtn^ am 
fncorded in two distinct characters— one rnadiog Jkoin 
. ^bt to left, Uke the modem Arabic and I^cnian, and 
Other reading from left fo right,. Jike tiie,.modem 
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Dsvanagari an^ the^Eorop^ ctuiracten. l^ ^pniMc i» 
oottBiied to tike Ktk|>ur ^ din iascnptioa ad^ tq J^e coin 
of the Gieek and S6^ian princes of Arjianas .-aira .it ^ 
been' called tiie AriatuhPaU or North 4sojia . chaiac^ 
The latter is' the chaiactoof all pther t»ts of ^AeokjA’i 
ioacriptions, add fads bem qalled '^ /wde-l^alf or. 

Asaha character. 

The Ariano-Pali'.or North Asolcd charactj^, is not ^ 
of Indian origin, and was never used in . Iiidia except 
in the extreme western frontier. Mr. l^omas rigt^ 
condudes that it has no daim’to .an indigenous origin 
in India, based, as it riumifestly is, upon an alphahpt 
cognate with the Phoenician. It died! 'qut after, the hrst 
century A.D. .. 

On the other hand, the Indo*Pali or &nth Asoka 
diaracter was not only univnsally used in India, but 
can claim to be of indigenous Indian origin. As we 
have stated before, it reads from left to right, and : it is 
the mother of the Devanagari and othes modern Indian 
alphabets. Mr. Thomas has no hesitation in stat^g.that 
it is an *' mdependently devised .and locally matured 
scheme of writing;” and he insists pointedly to the 
Indian origin of this alphabet, because it pleases inany 
antiquarians to conjecture that the Hindus borrqwed 
their alphabet from the Greeks or the Pbcenicians. 

General Cunningham maintains wijh Mr< Thomas . the 
fridian orgin of the Indo-Pali character. His rcmadm 
on the subject of the origin of alphabets generally,, and 
of the Indo-Pali alphabet in particular,* ate so thoughtful 
that we make no hesitation in making some extracts. 

"The fint atten^ts of 'mankind, at graphic . represents*, 
tion ihust have been confined to. pictures or direct imiln» 
tions, of actual objects, t^his. was the case with the 
Mexican paintings, which depicted- anly such: material 
objects as poull be seen by . the eye. Ari- improvement 
on direct pictorial representation vm made fry tto anoienfr 
E^^yptians in the. substitution of ft, part for tife yrhiMet at 
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of A lmira bead for a autn, a . bird'a jfisa^itoil.'a . ^ 

The ' system was 'still further ^ 

oertain i^vrcs in<fitect valam or, , poweisj . symte4cai < of 
tiw objects represented. Thus a jiickal„^as the 

type of cmuiing/ andhn ape t)te type raga* .Byj.a stij,! 
iurtlierttpplicaticin of this abbreviated' symbolism, a. pair 
of human arms with spt^ir and shield duoted fighting, 
a paii^ <d huntan le|s mei^t wa^^g, .y^rbiWa boe was , the 
type of digging, im eye of seeing, .^ec. B^t ^vien. with 
this*p 9 etical addition, the means of. expressing thoughts 
and ideas by pictorial n^resmtations was still ..very 
limited. ... It seems certain, therefore, that, at a very 
early date the practice of pure picture writing must have 
been found so complicated and inconvenient, that the 
necenity for a simpler mode of expressing their ideas 
was forced upon the Egyptian priesthood. The plan 
which they invented was highly mgenipus. 

**To the greater number of their pictorioal symbols, the 
I^Qrptians assigned the phonetic values of the particular 
soutrds of narries, of which each symbol previously had 
been only a simple picture. Thus to a mouth, m, they 
assigned the value r, and to a band, tut, the value t. . . .. 

"A similar process would appear to have taken place 
in fodia, as I will presently attempt, to show by a separate 
examination of the alphabetical letters of Asoka’s age 
with the pictures of various objects from which I believe 
friem to have been directly descended,. . .My qwn 
c^dusibn is that the Indian alphabet is . tk Ptu^y^, Indian 
origin, just as modi .as the Egj^tiah hrdbgl^hics were 
the purely load invention of the people dfl^ybt. • 

I admit that several cS the letters have almost exactly the 
same ftmu as those which are found ambngst the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics for '^he things, ' but their 
vahut ars‘'iq<iite diierent,''as theyforai different syllables 
ih' the two languages. Tbius a pair of legs' separated as 
in walking was' the Egyptian nymbdl f<fr. walking or: 
modoi^ ud the siamn’foi^lilEB the two aides of a pair of 
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compasses, is the Indian letter which as ^ is the 
of all the Sanscrit rbotsfor waBna^ or ihotioii 
of any kind. Bat the value of the Egyptian symbol is s ; 
and I contend that if the symbol had been 
ikt Indians, it wduld have retained its oi[iginal viUue. 
This, indeed, is the very thing that happened with the 
Accadian cuneiform symbols when they were adopted by 
the Assyrians."* 

General Cunningham conjectures that the Indo-Pali 
letter Kh is derived from the Indian hoe or mattock 
(Xkan— to dig) ; that Y is* derived from barley (Yava)^ 
or from a member of the human frame ; that D is from tlin 
tooth (Dantd), Dk from the bow (Dhanus\ P is from the 
hand {Pani), M is from the mouth (Mukha)^ V is from 
the lute (Vina)t N is from the nose (ATaso), If is from a 
rope (Rajju)t H is from the hand (Hasto), L is from the 
plough (Langa)f or from a member of the human frame, S 
is from tlie ear {Sravana), and so on. 

^*In this brief examination of the letters of the old 
Indian alphabet, 1 have compared their forms at the time 
of Asoka, or 250 B.C., with the pictures of various objects 
and of the different members of the human fr ime ; and 
the result of my examination is the conviction that many 
of the characters still preserved, even in their simpler 
alphabetical forms, very strong and marked traces of 
their pictorial origin. My comparison of the symbols 
with the Egyptian hieroglyphics shows that many of 
them are almost identical representations of the 
objects. But as the Indian symbols have totally different 
values from those of Egypt, it seems almost certain that 
the Indians must have worked out their systOm quite 
independently, although they followed the same process. 
They did not, therefore, borrow their alphabet from the 
Egyptians. . . . 

'‘Now, if the Indians did not borrow their alphabet 

e Cttfininsham’s Irndkanm^ Vol. | 

pp. sssnd 53. 
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bom th^. ^ptimis, it uuist have h^ the k)Ci4 iovcwtioD 
of the . pebpie Uien^lves, itx the simple reason that there 
was no other people from Whom they oould have obtained 
it. h.fir neatest neighbours were ^peoples of Ariana 
and Persia, of whpm the former used a Emetic character 
of Phoenician orgin, reading from right to left, and the 
latter cuneiform character formed of separate detached 
strokes, which has nothing whatever, in common with the 
Compaq forms of. the Indian alphabet.*'* 

We have quoted the opinions of Mr. Thomas and 
General Cunningham, as there are no higher authorities 
than they on the subject of Indian alphabets. Our 
readen will, however, feel interested in the opinions of 
other schol-irs •.,< tiiis very important subject. 

Weber maintains that the Hindius borrowed their 
alphabet from the Phocnicincs, but n'l^difcc' and expanded 
it is so much that the Indian alpliabct may i e called an 
Indian invention. Max MuMer liclos tlat India had no 
written alphabetic literature e.irllcr than the Jifi.'i century 
C.C., and that the Indian alpbaliet is borrowed from the 
West. ! ut Roth expres-ces his firm conviction, based on 
prolonged A^edic studies, that the* cast collections of Vedic 
Hymns could not possibly have depended for existence 
or oral transmission, and he considers it as a sine qua 
non that writing was known in Vedic times. Buhler 
holds that the Indian alphabet with its five nasals and 
three sibilants must have been developed in the gram* 
matical schools of tlie Brahmans ; Coldstucker holds that 
writing was known when the Vedic Hymns were com* 
posed ; and.Lassen maintains that the IndO'pali or South 
Aaoka alphabet is of in rr iy iodi^enons Indian origin. 

* Jo'i-M d,iin iftitnum Jmiattum, voi.n i>|). <iv end 6l.' 




CHAPTER IX. 

7BB X7BGS Of MAGADBd. 

“I KNOW the Rig Veda, sir,” says Narada in the Chhati* 
dogya Upanishad (Vll, i, 3), “the Yajur Veda, the Sama 
Veda, as the fourth the Atharavana, as the fifth the Itihasa* 
Parana,” &c. This and other similar passages in the 
literature of Epic Period would lead to the conclusion 
that some kind of annals of kings and dynasties' existed, 
' even in that ancient period, which were known as Itihasa* 
Puranas. If such annals existed, beyond what we find ill 
the Brahmanas tlieinselves, they have long since been 
lost. Probably such annals were preserved in the tradi* 
tions of the people, and were altered and te*cast, and 
mixed up with legends from century to century, and 
from age to age, until, after about two thousand years, 
they finally assumed the shape in which we find them 
now,— the modem Puranas. For the Puranas whi<^ 
exist now were compiled, in the Puranic Period, and 
have since bem altered and considerably enlarged dur^ 
ing many centuries a/ter the Mahommedan conquest of 
India. 

When these Puiilnas were first discovered by. Sr 
WHliam’Jones and other European scholars, great htqies 
were entertained that they would throw light on the 
encient. history of India. A best of eminent schlslais 
..tinned tihrir attrition to this new field of 111^011^,1^ 
Dr. H. 'H. Wilson gave to Engl^ readers a ' tran^ 
lation cd the Vidmu Purana, “in the hope of u^plylng 
sonui rtf the necessary meam to *< mtisEset^ elueidatioa 
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of an important chapter in the historj of the human 
face.*** 

The royal race of Kosalas is called in the Puranas 
the race of the Sun, while that of the Kurus is called the 
race of the Moon. According to the Puranas there were 
no less than ninety-three kings of the solar line, and no 
less than forty-five kings of the lunar line before the 
Kuru-Panchala war was fought. Accepting b.c. 1250 as 
tlie date of the war, as we have done, and giving a 
mode|t average of the fifteen years for each reign, it would 
seem that the Aryans settled in the Gangetic valley and 
founded kingdoms there, not about 1400 b.c. as we have 
imagined, but at least a thousand years earlier. It would 
seem that Indian antiquarians have been too modest in 
their supposition about the limits of the Epic Age, and 
that instead of fixing four centuries, from B.c. Z400 to 
1000, for that age, we could extend it to fifteen centuries, 
from BC. 3500 to looo. And as the Vedic Period pre- 
ceded the Epic Age, we could reckon the former b.c. 
3000, if not a still earlier date. 

We have mentioned these fapts to show that the dates 
which are ' generally given for the first two epochs of 
Indian history are merely tentative, and that further re- 
searches may require their extension, as has been the case 
in the instances of Egypt and Chaldea. We do not yet 
feel justified in extending them, merely on the authority 
of the lists preserved in the Puranas of the solar and 
lunar kings ; but nevertheless these lists are important 
and suggestive. They remind us that the rise and fall of 
nations and dynasties in India cannot always be limited 
within the brief limits of a few centuries, but* may ' have 
occupied a thousand years and more. And : they also 
remind us ,, that if we have accepted 2600 as tile 
co.miTiencement of the Vedic Period, it is only as a 
lenitive \ measure, and thati future researches may justify 
our Extending it to b c. 3, 000,. or to a yet remoter date. 

. ■■■ . ■■ — MM 

a Pfefiee lo'lhc rix^ifif 
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Tp leturn ^«.,to the Punuiw lists.. .|Et souodj 
jgi9PPBsary to .nientioQ thkt atoopg .the sohtr we 
the name of Rama/t^ hero of the. Rmnaya^aod.totV^ 
^ lunar kings we t|^ names of the^fi^ 
brother^ the heroes. .the Mahabhaiai^. ^moiw.tbo 
lunar kings we also find the names of Angn* . 
Kalinga, Suipbhi^ and Pundra, whid^..^ 'really Ib^ 
names, being East fiehar, East Bengal, Qrissa, 
and North Bengal respectively. Legend oonnectetl with 
the colonisation of Eastern India must have been mixed 
up with the accounts of the royal race of the Kurus. 

It will thus be seen that annals of the solar and lunas 
dynasties preserved in the Puranas are partly historical 
and partly legendary. In this respect they may be com* 
pared wito the chronicles of the world’s history written 
and copied from century to century by Enrppean monks 
in the Middle Ages. Each monk began with the creation 
of the world, as each Purana begins with the foundets.-of 
the solar and the lunar dynasties; and, like the writers 
of the Puranas, Christian monks wove together legends^ 
miracles, with episodes from Jewish history, and narrated 
the discovery of Britain by the Trojans, and the fables 
about Arthur and Roland, along' with real historical facts 
and incidents. Nevertheless, there was a portion in the 
chronicle of eadi renowned monk which had its value for 
the purposes of history. As the writer came nearer to 
bis time, he generally wrote an authentic account ol bis 
country, its kings and its monasteries. And as if to. 
complete the parallel, we find something at the very 
dose of the Puianic aimals, which is valuable for our 
historical purpose. 

The existing Puranas, as we have said before, wen 
compiledor recast in' the Puranic Period, «*.e., immediately 
on the dose of the Buddhist Period. And as throughout 
the Rationalistic and Buddhist Periods the empire of 
Magadhn was the centre of civilisation and id 

India* the Puranas furnidi . us with' sbme&ihg that Is 
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Valttable about this bfae Iciagdom,— 

to our distodi, we, will quote tl». liste' bcsk the 

Fcuaua whieb relates to this kingdom. ' 

sWlI noV relate to you the desoendaots' of Bnha- 
dradia who will be (the kings) of MaiaSJha. Th^ haire 
been seveml' powerful princes of this' dynasty, of whmn 
the most ci^eb^ted was Jarasandhsu His swi was 
Sahadiva ; his sou is Somapi ;• his son will be Srutavat ; 
his son will be Ayutayus ; his son will be Niiamitra ; his 
son will'* be Sukshatra; his son will 1« BrlhatkarmM; 
his son Vill be Senajit ; his son will be Srutanjaya ; ms 
son will be Vipra ; his son will be Suchi ; his son wm 
be Kshemya ; his sOh will be Suvrata ; his Mn will 1 » 
Dharma ; his son will l» Susrama ; his soa will be Dri- 
dhasena ; his son will be Sumati ; his son will ^ Subala ; 
his son will be Sunita ; his son will be ^tyajit ; his son 
will be Visvajit ; his son will be Ripunjaya. These, are 
Barhadrathas who will reign for a thousand 3rears.” 

Although the Vayu Purana, the Bbagavata Purana, 
and the Matsya Purana agree with the Vishnu Puraxta 
in giving the Barhadrathas a thousand years, yet we 
will venture to correct these venerable authorities, and 
will scarcely give 5000 years to the twenty-two princes. 
Indeed the Vishnu Purana corrects itself, as we shall find 
further on. 

“The last of the Brihadratha dynasty Ripunjaya will 
have a minister named Sunika, who, having killed his 
sovereign, will place his own son Pradyotana upon the 
throne. His son will be Palaka ; his son will bo Visa- 
Idiayupa; his son' will be Janaka; and his Son will be 
Nandivardhana. These five kings Of the house of 
Pmdyota will reign over the earth for a hundred and 
thirty-eight yeatk 

\ * j , , ' I . 

. wdlw bwppoMdtobiHTbgit the llwe.gf Son^ L I., 

.Keiii^^la ww, end Iheicim tpssk (a the 
'nM tetMWpnpheW oifihs ptiaoet. 
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next ptiaoei wil^;i>e SUijui^ ; 

Itakayti^ j pon %i)| I19 KshmftdMimw j ^ 

be KshatraujaA'; J^s pim will be yidjniwn; mean will 
be Ajatasatru ; his ao^ will Be Darbliflie ; his 
Udayasya; his son wiU also be Ijls^vardhaoai ti^ 'b** 
spn will be Mahaiuiidia. These ten Sais^mfis. .W^ be 
kings of the earth for three hundred and sixtjrtwio years." 

Here we will paiisei for we -find in ithe list one or. tiro 
rwmes with which we ate already Ifaininar. Vldoaisara 
is called Bimbisara io the Vayu Puranr^ and. is .the same 
king of Rnjagriha in whose reign ^Gautama Buddha was 
born in Kapilavastu. And his son Ajetasatru is the 
powerful king in the eighth year of whose reign Gautama 
died. We have accepted 477 a.c, as 'the year of Buddha's 
death, and allowing a hundred years for the remaining 
portion of A|atasatru’s reign and the reigns-' of his four 
successors, we get about 370 b.c. as the date when 
Mahanandin died, and the dynasty of the Sisunagas was 
at an end. 

If now we accept the periods which have been given 
for the different dynasties in the Vishnu Purana, we get, 
1,000 years for the ilrihadratlia dynasty: <3^ ysati.ior 
the Pradyota dynasty; and 363 years for the Sisunagn 
dynasty ; or, in other words, exactly 1,500 years from tte 
Kuru'Panchala war to the end of the Sisunaga dynas|f. 
Or, in other words, if the Sisunaga dyiuwty ended abemt 
370 B.c., .the Kuru.Ponchala war todcplape about 1870 b.c. 

But the Vishnu Putana’s chroni^ngy is. wrong, and Bid 
. Vishnu Parana’s astronomy corrects its duoiiology. . For, 
towards the close of the very chapter tom whid we beye 
made the above extracts (Boob {V,, (^bnptet TCIQVX, 
Vishnu Purana says : "From the birUl of . PWikBl^. to 
coronation of Nanda, it is to ^be known^ tbftl 
have elapsed. When the two first stare of' the Seven 
tii^ (the Giteat . fioax) iidi. in ^ ’beayhiii toM toine 
lugar asterfom is seeh.fl'it^g^pif eq.ttU diitappe bb* 
twem them, then tlM seven lUshis'ontltttte stirttonuy in 
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eoduoot^oD, for • hi^d^ jean of men. At the 
1>iiti!6 ofPariitehitftbey ttrere.on flte Seyen 

' Aishis BiO in ^iarvasaiviB, titiett Nanda wifl1)egiii to reign.** 
From ^gha to Purvaudto both indusiva there are ten 
neterisiM, and hence, it is calca^ted, athodsand years 
elap^ bmween fti^^it and Nanda. And.if Naoda began^ 
' hb reign the Sisonaga dynasty cnde^ about 370 B.C. 
Piarikshit was both early in the fourteenth OCntury, and 
the Kuru'Panchalawas fought about 1,400 B.C. 

idhderi will see that this is within a century add 
a half of the date Which we have assumed as the date of 
the Kurb-Panchala war in an earlier portion of this work. 

If, on the other hand, st^e leave aside the astronomical 
reasons and assign an average period of so years* to 
the 37 kings of the Brihadratha, Pradyota, andSisunaga 
dynasties, then' we shall have for the Kuru>Panchala war 
a date 740 years before Nanda, or in other words itio B.C. 
And this date is also within a century and a half of tiie 
year which we have fixed for that War. The date we have 
fixed for the war must therefore be approximately correct. 

From the' above' ihets we will try to make out some* 
thing like a prObaUe Hit of 'dates for the Magadha kings. 
We toow that Ajatasatru began his reign in 485 B.C., 
and that his lather Bimbisara commenced to reign in 
537 iB.C. U we allow a hundred years to the four prede* 
oessots of Bfanbisaxa, we arrive at the foct that the 
Bisuiuga dynasty began at 637 B.C. 

The Ptadyota dynasty Of five kings reigned before the 
Sieunaga dyoasQr^ and these hve reigns covered, we am 
to^ a peitiOd of exactly 138 years. This gives a high 
avraj^ of over ay yean lor each reign ; but allowitig for 
' 4»eec two' losir letgii, we may accept this period of 
' ijS yednfb# tharadyota dynasty. 

‘ ' TM^Bdhadrathtt^^mastywifiiitsMfcingb are said to 
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l^u(e feigned iqoo yean., fte figui 4 ‘ of 
a round number, and lias no value j^iaii 

^..nearer .the nwdc, or, raAer liit u^'ifay‘4^'3^idi^'t0 
nu^ .it divisible liy as, the liuitaber bakings. Eveb 'tm 
wbu}<l give a higb average of aa .yean for each ibi^> 
but we. may accept the average oh' the suppMitioh 
some unimportant feign have, been omitted. 

On these calculations we make out the folli^ng ; 
but each reader must decide for himself how inuch nliahce 
he will place on the lists of kin'll preceding the historic 
dynasty of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru', called the ^stmaga 
dynasty, which commenced in the seventh century B.C. 


BaiKaohXTHA Dtmastt. 


Tarataodha 

Sahadeva ( contempor- ] 
ary of the Kucu-Pao- 

r 

e.c. 

laSo 

IES9 

chala war) 
Somapl . 

. -j 
• 

e 

W37 

Srulavat 

e 


lEZS 

Ayutayus 

• 


1193 

Miramitra • 

e 


U7I 

Snkshatra 

• 

• 

1149 

Brihaikamian 

• 

e 

1x27 

Seoajit • 

• 

• 

1105 

Srutaidaya 

Vifiim 


• 

m 

1083 

JO61 

Sttchi 

• 

9 

1039 

Ksbemya 

a 

m 

1017 

Sonata . 

• 

> 

995 

DharmE 

• 

• 

973 

Suirama 

• 

e 

951 

Dridhaieoa 

• 

e 

929 

Sttmati . 

• 

• 

8:5^ 

Sabala 

• 

• 

W5 

Sonita 

• 

• 

5^ 

Silyijit 

e 

e 

841 


s.c. 

f Vimjit ‘ Sie 

RiimnjAya 797te>7S 

Pbaotota Dykastt. 


PradyotEoa . 
Ptlaka 
Vitakliaytfpa 
Tidiaka 

MaodivardbEDa 


’ 

Sr 


SlSUMAGA DVnASTT 


Siwniga ^ 

jCakaYEfua 

KshemadbEEman $§7 

KahatmuJMi - ' 56 a 

j^mbiiara , - 5 J 7 

Ajaiabatni . 4»5 

Darbbaka 453 

UdayaavE ^ 43> 

NaodivardbEQE > 4M 

MahEEaiidiB 390to37* 


We will now proceed with our extracts. 

IttluiiteigMiii wM be of a wonem of 
the Sudfa c]fi£‘f WtUdiShVfS Nidfild'lfidslledr «aha^ 
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^ 9|D9I^T. 

R 9 ^; for. he will ^ .exceeiingjy. ,fT»rU;i9us. Like, 
Patvuxam, be will be foe iutbihilaifor 'oV ib9' 
Ifohatiriya race ; for after him the kini|s*6f ^ earth 
(tp Sudrae). He will bring, the whole earth 
umbrella ; he will have eight sons -rSumalra ai^ oihers— 
who will ^ign after Mahapadma, and he and his foW 
will govern for a hundred yeare. The Brehman Kaiitilya' 
will root out the nine Nandas,!’ 

^ We. find in the above extract mention of low>caste 
kings , afoepding the throne of Kshatnyas, and of the 
growing power and supremacy. 9f these kings of Magadba 
amoi^ the kingdoms o^. Northern India. We also find 
mention of Kautilya, the renowned Chanakya who vowed 
vengeance against the house of the Nandas (sre the 
dmma called Mudra Rakshasa) and held Chandragupta 
to ascend the throne,, of Magadba. The period of one 
hundred jreais assigned to Nanda and his eight sons ’ is 
merely a round number, and has no sralue. We allow 
ample time to Nanda aiid his eight sons if we give them 
fifty years; and this brings us to b.c. 330 as the date 
of Cbandragupta's accession to foe throne of Magadba. 

^ "Upon the cesmtion of the race Nanda, the Mauiyas* 
will possess the earth ; for Ifoutilya will place Chandra* 
gupta mi the throne. His son will be Bindusara; his 
son will be Asoka Vardhana; his son will be Suyasas; 
his son will be Dasaiatha ; his son will be Sangata ; his 
son will be Salisuka hl^' son will be Somasraman ; and 
his successor will be Brihadratha. These are th-. ten 
Mauiyas who will reign over, foe earth for a hundred and 
foirty'seven years." 

' ' The writer of the Vishu .|!oiana here tells us of 
ifookayardhana, 'but does’' not vouchsafe to make any 
mention of tlm religious revolution which took place in. 
bis reign,— the greatest which the world has ever — wn- 
To the Brahman nanator, the deeds of the seeming 

I ■ , ; i „. i n .,1 1 , ll ,M I - 

: 9 gSli*'=dtlwaa—fnlstflf ms that . O n nd ggS pt a.—s; ths .son .of Jhada 
ina am enn 9f, jfow f , riifoysss .ihs ij^st>ii^p!N,>fo«»lf»« 
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Qiualg^ «;ho lielpod Chaiidnfupta t^ the tluoa^an 
niore woftl^ of meatioa .tten t^ow of fmjwri*! 
who spread the name ttligi6n 'offo^ ,(i|^Jtii^foi^ 
and Maoedon to Cape Comorin and deytrat 'fliit'^^ 
retuni to oor stosy. Accepting tlm peribd «f 'ij$r years 
given for the Maurya dynasty, that dy^ty came to an 
endiniSjB. c. ' 

“The dynasty of the Songas will next become pos* 
sessed of the sovereignty; for Pushj|M Kfitoa'ihie general 
(of the last Maurya {ifince) will put his master to deatl^ 
and ascend the throne. His son will be Agnimitra ^ his 
son will be Sujyeshtha ; his son will be Vasumitra hll 
son will be Ardraka;‘his son will be Pulindaka ; his son 
will be Ghoshavasu ; his son will be Vajramitra ; ^.ton 
will be Bhagavata; his son will be Devabhuti. ThM 
are the ten Songas, who will govern the kingdbmfot a 
' hundred and twelve years.” 

The genius of Kalidasa has immortalised the name of 
the second prince of this line in the celebrated play 
iialavika-Agnimitra.* But Agnimitra is there named 
the king of Vidisa, not of Magadha. And his father, 
Pusfapamitra the general, is represented as hghting with 
the Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks) on the. Indus, This 
statement has probably some foundation in fact, for, after 
the time of Alexander the Great, the western fira^tier 
of India was the scene of continuous warfare between 
the Baotrians and die Hindus, and Magadha, as the 
central power in India, had to take its share in the wars. 
Accepting the period of us givw to. the Sunga dynasty, 
that dynasty came to its end in yx b.c. 

“DevaUiuti the (last) Sunga .prinqs. being addicted 
to immoral indulgences, his minister, Ae Kanvaf named 
Vasadaya, will murder him and usurp the kingdmn,' 
sen wjdl be Bhumimitra; his soowillbeNarayanai his 
sw will be Sus arm an. These foiw.Kaaiyayaiwis wiU bs 
kings of the earth for forty.iueye«B.” 

.»y. U h .deidiMU,byir«H^ gXslidi)fi 
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Wc will now S 9 ^gti dntM to ths tlwso 'djfons* 

ti^ «p»tding to the pwiipde fixed Idr the dynasties in 
^ Vtshhu ]Punna. 


NantoL 0TNasTT. Stmoa .OTNasTT:> 


' BXk 

Halida and hU \ 

aightaona f 3 to to 3*0 


Maonra DrMasrr. 


CNiii 4 r«iikipu 


BMnim 

091 

Aioka 

960 

8 iiyasM 

asa 

Dumthft • 

aoi 

Saneata 

Salb^kk 

SonULiramfta 

187 to xfa 



Pnikpamitra 

I1.C. 

iSj 

Agnimitta 

170 

>59 

Sttjfmtlui 

VaiumiUm 


Ardiftka 

X 37 

Pkilindnlta 

ia6 

Ghoiluivaitt 

115 

Vfijramilra 

104 

Bhagavata 

93 

Devabhttti 

8a to 71 

KAHva Dtnastt 

• 

Vafttdcva Kanva 

• 71 

Bhamimitra 

• 59 

Naraytna 

48 

Sutariiuui 

37toa6 


TIm short reigns of the most of these kings,- the 
ficequent diange in dynasties, and the displacement of 
royal houses by' generals or ministers, show that the 
glory of Magadha had passed, and a period of wtokness 
and senile decay had set in. The empire which had laid 
down the law for all India in the ^ys of Chandragupta 
and Asoka was in - the last stage of feebleness and ento 
ready to welcome any strong invader or line of - invaden 
who might chouse to rule its destinies. Sud invaders 
came foom the south. The Andhra kingdom ’ll already 
risen to power and dietinction in the Deccan in the 
Rationalistic Period ; and an Andhra chief (described as 
a “powerful servant^ now conquered Magadha, and hM 
danasty 'Mled for four centurlm and ' a half. Our htot 
sttiact from the lists af -the Vidmu 'Puidna will give the 

these Aikfixrft ktsste ' 

be Ufled f^ hljMfWejfol 
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servant named Sipraka ot the AndhrA f ribe,, who 
become king (and found the Andhra*bhritya dynasty). 
He will be succeeded by his brother Krishna ; his ;SQ[B 
will be Sri Satakarni ; his son will jPurnotsanga ;.hw 
son will be Satakarni ; his son will jbe Lambodara ; his 
son will be Ivilaka ; his son will be Meghasvati ; his ,son 
will be Patumat ; his son will be Arishtakkrinan ; bis 
son will be Hala ; his son will be Puttalaka ; his son 
will be Pravilasena ; his son will be Suhdara Satakarni ; 
his son will be Chakora Satakarni ; his son will be 
Sivasvati ; his son will be Gautaxniputra ; his son will be 
Pulimat ; his son will be Sivasri Satakarni ; his son will 
be Sivaskandha ; his son will be Yajnasri ; his son will 
be Vijaya ; his son will be Chandrasri ; his son will be 
Pulomarchis. These thirty Andhrabhritya kings will 
reign four hundred and fifty-six years.'* 

Only twenty-four names, however, are given in the above 
list, but, along with the Vayu and the Dhagavata Puranas, 
the Vishnu Purana says there were thirty kings of this 
1 ine. And if the line bepin about 26 b. c., the period 
given above brings us down to 430 a. d. 

If we divide this period of 436 years among the 24 
princes named above, we get an average of exactly 19 
years for each reign, as shown below 

Andhra Dynasty. 


Sprakt 

Krishna 


Satftkarni I. . 
Purnotsanga. 
Saiakarni IL 
Lambodara • 
Ivilaka 

Meghasvatl • 
Potamat . 
Arishtakarman 
"lala . 


Puttalaka • 

Pravilasena • 

Satakarni III. 

Satakarni IV. • 

Sivasvati • 

Gautamiputra 1. 

Pulimat • • 

Satakarni V. • 

Sivaskandha • • 

Ynjnaut Gautamiputra I| 
Vifaya. . . 

Chandrasri • 

Pu1om.ircbi8 • *411 


183 

aoa 

291 

949 

S 

33S 
3S4 
373 
39a 
to 430 
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These dates, .bowey^, do not coincide .nrith the dates 
of the live ^'eieigns, from Gautamjpvtia I. to Gautami* 
pubta II., u ascertained, by s^olare from inscriptions. 
It has been ascertained with tolerable certainty that these 
five IdngS reigned for nearly hundred years, from iij 
to an A. D. 

It is needless to remuk that the power of the Andhra 
kings varied from time to time, and we will see in the 
next chapter that the distant country of Saurashtra was 
lost' jn‘ the first century after Christ, but was recon* 
quered' by Gautaraiputra II. Tlie dynasty declined in 
the fifth century, and the empire of Magadha was then 
at an end ; for, after the Andhras, various foreign tribes 
overran the country and brought ruin and disorder. The 
Vishnu' Puiana says that, after the Andhras “various 
races will reign as seven Abhitas, ten Gardhabhilas ; sia* 
teen Sakas ; eight Yavanas ; fourteen Tusharas ; thirteen 
Mundas ; eleven Mounas, who .will be sovereigns of the 
earth." 



CHAPTER X. 

^ASNmR AND GUJRAT. 

Wb have in the last Chapter confined our remarks to the 
main story of the central political power in India. We 
have seen that from the time of Sisunaga, in the seventh 
century b. c., the supreme power in India was held by' the 
kings of Magadha. We have seen that after the destruc- 
tion of several dynasties, the supren^e power passed away 
to the hands of the Andhras, who hefd it from the first 
century b. c. to the fifth century a. n. 

While the Andhras were wielding supreme power in 
the centre of India, the western provinces suffered from 
a series of foreign invasions, of which some account 
should be given. 

After the retreat of Alexander the Great Chandragupta 
expelled the Greeks out of India, defeating Selenrus, the 
Greek ruler of the Indus provinces. 1 'he Greeks how- 
ever, had an independent kingdom in Bactria, and there 
was frequent intercourse! sometimes friendly and some- 
times hostile, between the Hindus and the Bactrien 
Greeks. The fiactrian Greeks were great coiners, and 
it is from tbeir coins that complete lists of their king! 
down to .130 Bh Cr have been compiled. Occasionally 
these kings extended their supremacy beyond the Indus, ^ 
and it is certain that their civilization and considerable 
influence oyer the civilization and the arts of the 
Buddhist Hindus, Greek sculptures are found among 
Buddhist ruins, and Greek inscriptions stamped on Hinto 
coins. 

e Our rtsdefs , will lememjisjr# for Jni|i«iioe« thst ^ 

BmuUa king, miMlilimd 
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About 136 B. c., the little civilised kingdom of Bactrii 
came to an untimely end through the invasions of the 
Yu'Chi and other cognate Turanian tribes, who swept 
flirough Central Asia, and subsequently conquered Kabul 
and occupied the country as far as the Indus.* Haviskka, 
a king of this race, ruled in Kabul. He seems to have 
been driven out thence, and conquered Kashmir, where his 
successors Huriika and the great Kttishka ruled after 
him, in the first century after Christ. 

Kaftishka was a great conqueror, and his empire ez> 
tended mm Kabul and Yarkand as far as Agra and 
Gujrat Nothing like this had been witnessed in India 
since the time of Asdca the Great. Houen Tsang telb 
us that . tributary princes from China sent hostages to him, 
and the town where the hostages lived was called China- 
pati. Kanishka was also a staunch Buddhist ; he held the 
Great Council of the Northern Buddhists, and emissaries 
were sent to introduce Buddhism in the neighbouring king- 
doms. We have already said before that the era known 
as the Sakabda was established from Kanishka’s reign. 
Dr. Oldenburg maintains that the Saka Era is reckoned 
from the date of Kauishka’s coronation, and this con- 
clusion seems to be well founded. 

On Kanishka's death his empire fell to pieces, and 
Kashmir simk into the insignificance from which it had 
risen. This kingdom has a history of its own, called the 
Raja Tarangini, f by Kahlena Pandita, who lived in the 
twelfth century after Christ, and we shall pause here to 
notice a few facts from this history. 

Little of any importance is noted before the time of 


*Oiir readen will rcmembcf that thh tiouUeaoine Uilw had 
ptaclralcd into India 350 ytan befert through iha llinalayaa, and 
was checked bf AJalaMlm about the tinw of Gauiams Buddha’a 
death. 

t An BnglMt tianlladon of thja wmk baa hm eomplatad bjr 
air aaleemed hmih<v. Hr. Jngrih Chnnder Ontt Three volonesi 
Elm Pi« IS!', 73 . Masiktola Street, Calcutla, Loadoa, Ttuboer A Co. 
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Kanishka. Wa are told that kiags tdgned tor a 

period of ia66 yean tom the time . of. the Kuni'Peacbala 
war to Abhimaoyi^ the euccestot of ilCanilhIp; Aad 
this would place the Kuto*PaiichaIa war to ;t|ie twelfth 
eeututy before Christ We are also told . that Atofali toe 
third king before Kanishka, was a Buddhist and **a 
truthful and spotless king, and built nuuiy Stupas <» 
the banks of Vitasta.” His successor JaJoha was an 
orthodox Hindu king, and drove back the HUkMu m , 
who were pouring in from the west This horde must 
have been the Turanians who conquered Kashmir so 
soon after. Jalokawas succeeded by Damodara II., and 
then came the foreign conquerors, and .“during their long 
reign Buddhist hermits were all-powerful in the country, 
and the Buddhist religion prevailed without opposition.” 

. We subtoia a list of the thirty-one kings tom Kanishka, 
and up to the time of Matrigupta, the contemporary of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. If we accept 78 A.n. a^ the 
date of Kanishka’s coronation, and 550 A.o. as the data 
of Matrigupta, then we get the intervening 47a years for 
31 reigns, giving a not improbable average of over 15 
years for each reign. 


a.D. 

Xanbhka .. ... 7 ^ Aktha ^ 340 

Atihinisnya .>100 GopaditTS >. 355 

Gonanila >. .> 115 Gnkanta • 370* 

Bibhisana I. .. ». 130 Narendraditya ~ 385 

ladngit .> 14$ Yudhiithiia -m 400 

Ravana ,> .. loo PmUpadltya «• 415 

Bibhiiana IL .> .. I 7 S Jalauka 43a 

Kara I. >. >.190 Tunjina ... ... 445 

Siddba «. aos Vija^ ... 4^ 

Utpalakaha •■a eaa aao Inyendra 475 

Hiranvaksha «a ajS Sandhimatl ••• 490 

Mokab 950 MegluarahaiNi ua co< 

Mihicakula ••• 265 Shrcihia Senii ai. 5aa 

Vaka «a em a8a, Hiianya 5 JS 550 

KthUinanda ..a 0 $$ And niraiiTa waa aecaided bf 

Vaiunanda 319 Blalrigtt^ 

Kan II. — 39 S I 
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A few of the kings deserve a passing ndtice. Naia I. 
k siid to have been a vidtent persecntgr d Buddhistsi 
and bi^t nuitaeious monasteries, tmd gave ’the villages 
which I su{q>okted them to Brhhnum In 1^ reiga of 
Mukula' t^ MUchcha$ once more ovfethn Kashmir,, but 
his BUceesSOr Mihirakula was a great conqueror, and is 
said to have spread his conqiiests as HBc- as Kamata and 
Ceylon. H« was also a persecutor d Buddhists. Prata* 
paditya’ Itegan a new (^masty. A severe famine visited 
Kashmir in the rmgn of his grandson Tunjina, in conse- 
quence of\he sdli grain being blighted by a sudden and 
heavy frost. Megliavahana seems to have been favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism ; he is said to have carried 
his conquering arms as far as Ceylon, and he prohibited 
the slaughter of animals in his own kingdom and in all 
theking^mshe conquered. His queens built numerous 
Buddhist monasteries. His son Shreshta Sena and then 
bis grandson Hinmya succeeded; and then a stranger 
Matrigupta was helped to the throne of Kashmir by 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, then all powerful in India. 

From this brief account of Kashmir we now turn to 
Gujrat. We have stated before that the great Kanishka 
extended his conquests southwards as far as Gujrat. A 
race of rulers known as the Kshaharatas held sway in 
Gujrat as the vassals of Kanishka’s successors. But after 
the time of Nahapana, these rulers became independent 
kings, and maintained their independence against the 
Andhras of Magadha, who claimed suzerainty over 
Saurashtra. These rulers, generally known as the 
"Shah kings," or the Kshatrapas, are known to us only 
by their coins and inscriptions, and it has now been 
settled after much controversy that they adopted the 
Saka Era, and eU theic coins and inscriptions are dated 
accwding to this Ora. A list of the Shah kings is given 
beloW, in the order .’in which they are placed by the in» 
du^rious and able scholar Bhagvanlal Indraji. We give 
only one coin date for each king. 
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SHAH KINGS OP SAURASHTRA. 


Mthapana :• • 

GoinDatea. 

41 

A.O. 

119 1 

r i * 

Vyayaaana , 


Lb. 

is* 

Chaahtana , . 


— ’ 

Isvaradaita' • V 


— 

/ayidaman • . 

— 

• 

Dkmatadasri. '« 

lyfl • 

m 

Rudradahiao • 

7 S 

150 

Riidraaatia • 

i8oi 


Damtsada • . 


— 

Bhatrideman » 

200 

. 278 

Jivadaman • . 

lOI 

173 

Visvasittha « • 

198. 

278 

Rndrasinha • « 

103 

Ifll 

Sinhasena^ • • 

— 

— 

Rudrtsena • . 

ins 

ao 3 

VisvAsena • • 

216 

894 

Sanghadaman , 

>44 

asn 

Rndrasinha* • 

231 

309 

Pritbiviseoa - 

144 

inn 

Yasodaman* • 

840 

318 

Damashna • • 

148 

nnfl 

Sinhtsena , • 

— 


Damsjadssrl • 

>54 

232 

Rttdrasena . * 

270 

348 

VIradaman 

158 

236 

Rttdratinha • 

310 

388 

Yasodaman • • 

tflo 

238 

,2 


Among the many inscriptions of this dyna^whid^ 
have been found in different places in Western IndiUi 
we will only quote ooe» which is perhaps the earliest, 
and which will give our readers a fair idea of these inscrip- 
tions, The following inscription, fouiKl in the Nasik caves, 
belongs to Nahapana, who heads the list given above 

To the Perfect One I Thic cave end thcie email tanks were 
caused to be constructed on the mounts Trliasml in Goeardhana 

bv the beloved Usavadata, the soQ-in*law of Ring Kshalwrata 
Satrap Nahapana, son of Dinika, who gave three hundred 
thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed flights of steps 

on the river • Bamasaya ; gave sixteen village* to gods and Brnh* 
manst fed a hundred thousand Brahmans every year; provided 

eight wives for Brahmans at Piabluim the holy place ; coiMineted 
quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharukachebha, Da- 
sapura, Govardhana, and Sorpamga; made gardens, tanks, and 
wells I charitably enabled men to cross Iba, Parade, Damana, 

Tapi, Karabina, and Dahunuka, by placing boats on them ; non- 
stmeted Dharmasalu and endowed placet for the dlstrilMitkm 
of water,' and gave capital worth a tbonsand for . thirty-two 
Nadhigeras for tbe Chaianai, and Pariihads in Pinditakava4a, 
Gova^hana, Suvamamnkha, Sorparaga, Ramatirtha, and in the 
village of Namagola. ^y the command of the lord, I wentin 
the rainy teaion to Malaya toieledstflirudlfe the Uctamabhadm. 
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The Malayu fl«4 nnf at Jha apaad-. (of oat vai . made), and 
wcM all made aa^ceu ~ of the ifdmtrl^ the tTtlamabliadiaa. 
Tbcnce I went to Pokthaiani, and there pedbfmed aUntiona and 
gare three Ihontand cowi and a villagea 

The above inscription of NfJiapena found in tbe NasidE 
caves is of gieat importance, as it ji^ows how even a 
vassal of the Buddhist kings of Kashmir delighted in 
doing honour and msiking gifts to Brahmans, and how 
Hinduism and Buddhism flourished side by side in the 
centuries immediately succeeding the Christian Era, ex* 
cept when some intolerant prince occasionally filled the 
throne. 'To bestow gold and cattle and villages to Brab* 
mans ; to construct bathing ffkats, halting-places, Dkorma- 
galas, gardens, tanks, and wells ; to establish tree ferries, 
and to endow institutions for charitable purposes, were 
acts which were deemed worthy of royal charity and 
benevolence. And lastly, we learn firom this inscription 
that the Saurashtras un^rtook an expedition against the 
Malayas in order to help a lace of friendly Kshatriyas, the 
UttamaUiadras. 

The most remarkable inscription of the Shah kings, 
however, is that on a bridge near Gimar, known as Rudra 
Daman’s bridge, which was first read by James Prinsep, 
and revised and more correct readings have since been 
published. By referring to the list of kings given above, 
our readers will see that Rudra Daman was the third 
king after Nahapana, and reigned in the middle of the 
second century a.d.' The inscriptions is remarkable on 
account of its reference to Asoka the Great, and his 
grandfather Chandragupta. We are told in the inscrip- 
tion that the ancient bridge was swept away by an 
hiundation ; that it was repaired by Puspagupta, the 
chief artificer of the Maurya king Chandragupta, and 
then by Tusha^ the Yavana Raja of Asoka; that 
it was then consb^ted by the great Satrap (Maha- 
kshatrapa) Rudra l^aman in .the year 73 (Saka £ra,f.s., 
aj>.). In this ;tincription Rudra Daman boasts that 
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having repeatedly overoome Satakani, the lord of Dak* 
shinapatha, be jconduded an allianoe with him. And he 
also boasts of having conquered Sauiashtfa, Kutcfa, and 
other places. The above inscription of Rudta Daman 
would show that the Shah kings of Saurashtra were 
often the rivals of the gidat Andhra kings. 

On the other hand, Qautamiputra of the Andhra line 
boasts, in an inscription in a cave at Nassik, that he hadl 
ccmquered Saurashtra, Kutch, and other countries, and 
destroyed the race of the Kshaharata. This was Gautami* 
putra II., who ruled at the close of the second century 
. after the Christian Eta. 

We have spoken of the invasions and conquests of 
three distinct races, via., of the Bactnan Greeks in the 
second century before Christ, of the Yu*Cbi and other 
cognate Turanians in the first centu^ after Christ, and 
■lastly, of their vassals the Shah kings, who ruled . in 
Saurashtra for three centuries. Other invasions followed 
in the wake, of which history scarcely keeps any note. 

At last, the great white Huns appeared on the scene 
in the fourth and fifth century- of the Christim Era. 
Their locust hordes spread over Persia, and compelled 
Bahram Gaur, king of Persia, to seek an asylum in India 
and an alliance with the king of Kanouj, whose daughter 
he married. It is probable that this royal maiden who 
espoused a Persian husband was a daughter of the Gupta 
line, for the Gupta emperors were then ruling in Kanouj, 
and were the paramount power in India. We will speak 
of them in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 
GUPTA KISGS. 

Half a dntury ago, James Prinsep indicated the necessity 
of arranging all inscriptions found in India for the stu dy 
of the ancient history of India, and hd also suggested that 
the collective publication should bear the name of Cor^wt 
Inscription»iH Indicarum. 

In 1877 General Sir Alexander Cuifningham brought 
out the first volume of this proposed work, suad this 
volume contains the inscriptions of Asoka whidi we have 
spoken of in- the first chapter of this book. 

In 1888 Mr. Fleet of the Bombay Civil Service brought 
out the third volume of this work containing the inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta kings, and giving a hietory of the 
controversy about the date of the Guptas, which has been 
carried on during the last forty years in India and in 
Eun^. 

The second volume of the proposed work, which wonld 
contain the inscriptions of the Shah kings of Saurashtia, 
has not yet been commenced. It is to be hoped that 
some able sdiolar and experienced archseolopst will yet 
be employed on this work, and will complete the collection 
of Indian inscriptions which are invaluable for the eluci- 
dation of the Buddhist Period of Indian History. 

We have seen that the controversy relating to the date 
of the Guptas has gone on for well-nigh forty yearst and 
many of the ablest Oriental scholars have engaged them- 
jptdFes in this controversy. The history of this remarkable 
icratroveiqp occupies over thirty folio pages of hfo. Fleet’s 
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valMUe worki Hastily it it a ocmttomqr.iv^iii^ te 
' now at ao endi .aad tbe condinioa arriyad at k tuoroad 
reasonable doubt Alberuai-uwrote.ia theakveiifleountaejr 
that the Gupta. Em^iraa peatandr to the Saha - 4 ka 
341 < yean, or hi other wdtds, theOi^ta Ika lkidai kttk 
319 A.D. All the kcts collect^ dutin|[ reoeot yean 
coaSrm this statecnent, and we can now lead^ dates 
in the Gupta coins and inscriptions, lemembating that we 
have to add 319 to them to find out the. dates of tin 
Christian Era. Mr. Fleet, with a pardomUe partiality 
for his own labours, maintains that the Mandasor in* 
scription which he has discovered finally settles the 
a>ntroversy. Scholan are pretty well agreed on this 
point, and the Mandasor inscription ‘probatdy:- confirms 
the conclusion. 

. We give below a list of the Gupta kings, wMi tiiek 
coin and inscription' dates, and the corresponding yeiaxs 
of the Christian Era 


Coin sad Inicripllon Dttet AD. 


(MthonijA) Gupta 
Ghatolkacha 


• aa About 30a 

••• II 3*^ 


Chandra Gupta 1, 

(or Vikrninaditya) »» 319 * 

Samudra Gupta ... ... ••• ^ 330 . 

Chandra Gupta 11. \ a. gg o- oc /4«>li Wi 

ior Vikramaditya) / ^ l4ia, 414 . 

Xrnnara GupU \ soc Jf 4I5« 4i7i 

(or Mabendiadity*} | 9®. 9». lai. *30 J 448 , 449- 

/ 13 d, I37> > 3 X 1 *4t>f455» 4^ 4S7, 4^ 
Skaoda Gupts 1 14 $, I 4 d, d04f 405, 4d7, 


Dr. Duhler supports the plausible view that Um Qupta 
Era was in fact established Iq* Gumdragupta L Hk 
sufioesaor, Samudra Gupta, reigned during the latter haU 
el die fourth century. The fomone Gupta inscription oik 
the Allahabad Lot of Asoka throws modi light on die 
extent of thk great king*! power and influence. 
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WhoM great good fortooe wu niacd witlit, to a# to be 
Inereaied by» hie glory produced by tbe fa?our ahown la capturing 
and then liberating Ifahendra ol Vydghralaja mJuUm- 

eenr» - Maotaraja of ArM4r« Mahendra of Svanidetta 

of X9HurM on the hill. Danaaa of Mrmtd^Uh Vbbaugopa ' of 
Kmukit Nilanja of Avumukia^ liaativaralpa of Vin^% Ugnieoa 
of Paiakka^ Kutera of DteoatoilUra^ .Dhananii^ of 
and all other hinge of the reign of tk$ South ; 

Who abounded In majeety which had been increaeed by 
violently exterminating * Rudradeva, Matela« Nagadatta, Chandra* 
varmtH^ ^ GinapalinagUi Naguenai Achyuta» Naedini ^lavarman 
and nuiny other kings of Atyrnfurta, who made by the frontier kings of 
the forest countries to become his servants | 

Whose imperious commands were tully gratified by the payment 
of taxes and his execution of his orders by the frontier kings 
{Praijuufia Nripati) of SamatutA^ Davaka^ Kanuumfa^ Ntpoia^ 
JKIootripurat and other countries ; and by the Mahvas^ Arjuua* 
yonas^ Yaudhtyoi^ Madrakas^ Ahhira»i Brajumu^ SuUa haniko t 
jnkaraparHas^ and other tribes | 

Whose tranquil fame pervading the whole world was generated 
by establishing again many royal families fidlen and deprived of 
sovereignty! whose binding together of the whole worldi by 
means of the ample vigour of his armp was eflTected by acts of 
respectful serviccf^such u offering themselves as sacrifices! bring* 
ing presents of maidens! giving Garuda tokens! surrendering the 
enioyment of their own territories, solicitNig hb commands, &e.-^— 
rendered by the Daivaputrast Shakis^ StMAnuskakis Sakast Munm^ 
dast and by the people of SinhuUh and all other dwellers in 
islands. 

Here we have , an elaborate and perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated account of the immense power of one of the 
early Gupta emperors. We learn that he conquered the 
kings of Kanchi, Kerala, and other countries f» Southern 
India; that he exterminated the kings of Aryavarta or 
North^ India ; that frontier kings Samatata (East 
Bengal), Kamarupa (Assam), Nepal, and other places, 
and nations like the Malavas, Madrakas, and Abhiras 
Obeyed his orders and paid him tribute ; and that even 
tl%$hahs and Shahinshabs of western countries, and the 
p^jt^eof Ceylon sent him tribute in offerings and giftsi 
handsome maidens from^ their lands. We are told. 
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towards the do« dl this ioscriptioa, tfiat this.gnat:kiiig 
was "the son of the soo's son tto lialuuraja 
fllostrioits QaptB,"W*the sen's son of the Iifahaiaja the 
illustrious Ghatotkadia " the son of Maharajadhin^ 
the glorious Chandragupta’*— “begotten on theMahadevi 
Kumaradevi," a daughter of flie Lichduvi royal house. 

Samudragupta whs succeeded by his son Chandra* 
gupta If. and among his inscriptions there is a short 
one found at Sandii, which mahM a grant of a village 
to Buddhist monks,— the “Atya Sangha in the holy great 
Vihata of Kakanadabota." Elsewhere, in an inscription 
on a stone found in Mathura, Chandragupta gives us 
his mother's name,— describing himself as the srm of 
the Maharajadhiraja Samudragupta “begotten' on the 
Mahadevi Oattadevi.” 

' Chandragupta IL was simeeeded by his son Kumara* 
gupta, who, in an inscription found in Bilsad, in the North* 
Western Provinces, gives us the entire genealogy of the 
family from the first Gupta. And he describes himself 
as “begotten (m Mahadevi Druvadevi of the Maharaja* 
dhiraja the glorious ChaiKlragiq>ta.'’ 

Another inscription of Kumaragupta in Mankuwar, in 
Allahabad Oistrict, was discovered by Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indtaji in rSyo. The inscription is gQ image of 
Buddla seated, and we are informed that the image was 
installed by Kumaragupta in the year rag (448 a.s.) 

The celebrate A&odasor inscription discovered by Mr. 
Fleet was not inigraved by order of the Gupta Ungty 
but has reference to Kumaragupta, and may therefore te 
spoken of here. Itisona stone slab in front of a temple 
of Mahadeva in ^ vill^ of Oasapura^ in Sdndia's 
dominions. The inscription informs us that some silk 
weavers immigrated to this place from Gujrat, and that 
a portion of them formed a flourishing guild. At the 
time “when Kumaragiq>ta was reigning over the whole 
earth.’ there was a ruler oamsd Vtsvavarman, and his 
son fiandhttvatmas was ruling ' in ' Oasaputa when ' the 
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guild of WMven 1)0111 a temple there, which wee oom* 
iMed “in the seasou udiea dm aound of thunder ie 
fdeasuig, udien 495 jieets had elapsed from the trihal 
ooostitotioii'of the Malavat.** 

''Malswuuua ftii«>atliltya fate aaU ebatwii^aya 
Trinatatya^i k a M a n a m iltaa tevya^hanf •i*ane>’' 

And we are further infottned in this, intoriptioa that 
the temple..was repaired in the year when 509 years rd 
the sanft $xa had elapsed. 

Mr. Fleet maintains that the particulat Kumaragupta 
alluded to in this inscription of the Dasapura weavers is 
Kumaragupta of the Gupta line, and that the Era alluded 
to in this inscription is the Era of the Malavas, now 
known as Vikramaditya’s Samvat Era beginning with 56 
B.C. The temple was therefore built in (493->56)3s437 
a.0., and repaired in (539—56) 473 K.O. 

This is a startling discovery ; for if Mr. Fleet’s sup* 
position be correct, then the true origin of the Sanmat 
Eri is discovered. The Era was not founded by a 
Vikramiditya who reigned in 56 b. c., as was supposed 
by . earlier scholars. The Era teas <trigin<iUy a national 
Era of the Malava tribe, and came snbeepmtly to be 
connoted with the name of VrhrsNMuUtya, who about the 
sixth century a.o. raised t^ Malavas to the tank of the 
first nation in India. 

Kumaragupta’s son 9 candagapta succeeded him wd 
his, inscription on the pillar disoovered ia GMiaaipur 
District, and knoam as the Niitari Lat, gives us the 
genealogy of the Gupta kings given before, and continues 
it to Skandagupta. More important is the inscription 
found in Junagarb, in the Bombay ■ Presidency. After an 
invocation to l^shttu it tells us that Skandagupta,— who 
had si^ued tile, whrde ekrth as far as tbS'Sea^' and 
wlwia fame was adroiwledged everr by bis enemies 
tMimtries of thd MIelhehhas,“-«ppointed Punadatta 
^^Pgovem his kingdom lof: the Sauiashtras. FAnmoatta 
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ai^ittted lus Chi^palita. I9 the 3niar .^3$ (Gvpte 
Eia, lA 455 A.D.), the lake .at .th*, 
its embaijuneot in oonssquence, «£ exct^iva. nu|h*. 
the testora^on,;Of the btcach .after 1|wainonths* work. was 
effected in 137, and is the cause of the inscription. 

Skandagupta appears to have been the last great .king ^ 
the Gupta line, «id some weak kings succeeded. Them 
is an inscriptipn of Buddhagupta in Bran, in the Central 
Provinces, and dated 165, f.e., 484 a.d. It informs us that 
Surasmicbandra, the feudatory of Buddhagupta, governed 
the country between the Kalindi and Narmada. The 
object of the inscription is to record the erection of a column 
to the god Vishnu under the name of Janardana. 

Another inscription in Eran alludes to*Bhanugupta, and 
informs us that a chieftain or noble Goparaja accompanied 
him, and fought a battle and was killed. Goparaja's 
“devoted, attached, beloved, and beauteous wife, in close 
companionship, accompanied him into the funeral pyre.” 

The destruction of the powerful dynasty of the Guptas, 
which held the supreme power in India for over a 
century, has formed the subject of much controversy. 
Dr. Fergusson holds that the locust hordes of the White 
Huns which extended their invasions far and wide in 
Asia, weakened Persia, and dealt the death-blow to the 
Guptas in India. Mr. Fleet shows some reasons* for 
believing that the great and relentless Mihirakula of 
the Punjab and his father Toramana were Huns ; that 
after the death of Skandagupta (who had once mpelled 
the Huns) Toranoana wrested Eastern Malwa from the 
Guptas about 466 a.d. ; that Mihirakula began his career 
of conquest and destruction about 515 A.n. ; and that 
he was at last quelled by Yasadharmim. the powerful 
king of Northern India. The sway of the Huns in 
Central India was thus of short duration, but Cosma 
Indico Pleustes, writing in the sixth t entury, tells us that 

* Indkn Aniiqusry, voL sv. p. MSt Ac t Cttfm 
AmMwwm, vni. iU. p. ti, Ao. 
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the HoQS' iu his day wen Aill a powetful aafitMi settled 
and holdingf sway io the Punjab. 

Then and other foiei^ invadeis, of whom we have 
spoken- befor^ settled down among the people, adopted 
Ae language, the nligion, and tlw civilisation of India, 
and thus formed new Hindu races, destined to play an 
important part in the political revolutimt whidi ensued 
at the close of the Puranic P^od in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 



CHAPTER Xa 

fA aiAVs Accooar op WDiA, 

In the last thtee chapteis we have attempted to give, our 
readers «n acooust, uafortunately scanty and meagre, of 
some of the principal ruling dynasties in India in the 
Buddhist Period. Bat an account of yuling dynasties 
is not a History of India, and it is necessary that we 
should try to form a more distinct notion of the nun^erous 
races which inhabited India, their chief towns, their arts^ 
and their civilisation. Happily we have some material 
at our disposal to help us in this undertaking, in the 
records of a Chinese traveller who visited India about the 
close of the period of whidi we are speaking. 

Fa Hian came to India about 400 a.d., and begins bis 
account of it with Udtana, or the country round Kabul, 
with which he says North India commenced. The lanr 
guage then spoken here was the language of Middndia, 
and the dress and food and drink of the pe<q>le were 
the same.* Buddhism was then flourishing, and there 
were five huitdred SaHgha~arama$ or abo^of monks. 
He passed through Svat, Gandbara, Tazasiaa, and 
PiSBAWAB, in which last place he saw a Buddhist tower 
of remadcable strength, beauty of construction, and height* 
Travelling through Nagarahara and other countries, 
and after crossing the Indus, Fa Hian at last reached 
the IflATBtniA country on the Jumna river. On the 

sides of the river, bodi right and left, there were twenty 

- . ■ 

• limogbeet lUs clissWr we nlf oa Btsl^ tnodsUon, J hu U Uit 
nmHi ifA$ WiuUm fPetJH a veto, 1884. 
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Sangharamas, with perhaps 3000 priests. The religion 
of Buddha was progressing and flouri/diing. “Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The 
kings of these countries (Rajputana) are all firm believers 
in the law of Buddha. . . . Southward from this is the 
so-called middle country (Madhyadesa). The climate of 
this country is warm and equable, without frost or snow. 
The people are very well off, without poll tax or official 
restrictions; only those who till the royal lands return 
a portiop of profit of the land. If they desire to go, they 
go ; if they like to stop, they stop.* The kings govern 
without corporal punishmenf ; criminals are fined accbrd- 
ing to circumstances, lightly or heavily. Even in cases of 
repeated rebellion, they only cut off the right hand. The 
kings personal attendants who guard him on the right 
and left have fixed salaries. Throughout the country the 
people kill no living thing, nor drink wine, nor do they 
eat garlic or onions, with the exception of Chandalas 
only. .... In this counuy they do not keep sWine nor 
fowls, and do not deal in cattle'; they have no shambles 
or wine shops in their market-places. In selling they use 
cowrie-sheik.. The Chandulas only hunt and sell flesh. 
Down from the time of Buddha's Nirvana, the kings o f 
these countries, tlie chief men dnd householders have 
raised Viharas, and provided for their support by ' bestow- 
ing on them fields, bouses, and gardens, with meh and 
oxen. Engraved title-deeds were prepared and handed 
down from one reign to another ; no one has ventured 
to withdraw them, so that till now there has been no 
interruption. All the resident priests having 'chambtirs 
(in these Viharas), have their beds, mats, food, drink, 
and clothes provided without stint ; in all places this is 
the case." 


* It M nbundaiUly ptovad ^ the Uleteiue U the Itindui, end by 
(het^eMinicny of Oieck -eod uiiieM itaveUen, that the tyxiem of 
ajpieaKutal eUvecy, which prevailed in Europe in the hiiduia AfiCN, 
was ntvei known in India. 




^ncikan^'i^ 

ItAMoT^. ^Ov^ ^ders ' ^1 ' oitpjiaBlI^i tilm ffilAtotlj ' 
at'fi^'tfmetheBodriAitt|;captw of &e Gvp^ 'empcto^^ 
but t^tihuaately Pit li^ itas 0ttlp t6 aBoU^ 't^ c^ 

except its t^'S^gtiaramasf "* ' '' '' 

P^ng'thi^iugb ShacfaV Hiani caine to Kositi' 
add .lis axiciedt ^pital Stavast^ B)^t that g^t city had’ 
declined race tiM' days of Bud^hh, and ^ Chinese' 
pilgrim lUtW very. few inhabitants in the city, altogether 
about 300 famiui^^ But Jetayara, in whu^ Bud<^. 
luid often prefudied, had noi lost its natural beauty, 
and Ae Vihiafa . there ms qow ^onumented with, clear 
tanksi luzi^jan^ |^ypi;i,;aitd^uumberless .'Bowers of varier 
gated hue^ .,.Tl^ a^nJks 4h<; Vihaica, ^oa learning 
that Pa Hiju|i ..and his companit^ hud tra^Ued v from 
China, exclaipi^ "Wonderfid 1. to think that tte nmn front 
the frontiers of the earth should come so far as this 
from a desire to seai^ for the law.” 

KApiLAvaatu, tlM birth-place; 9 I Gautapm, was no 
more in. its .glnty, “in this cffy .them is neither king 
not people ; i^ ,is lik^ a great dc^t« There is simply 
a congregation bf. priests, and. abd^jb. ten families of lay 
people.” ‘ l^pamNAOafia, . too where ,^utama had died, 
was no. longm a to.wm There weie but few inhabitants, 
and such, funiiim .;aa.;,jthere were, were connected with 
the tesidsi|it congregation of priests. 

Fa Hiar^ .thei^ came to Vatsafu, once . the proud capiul 
of the .iLichchavis, and. the spot sshete (^utama. lud 
accept^ the.hingutality of thf courtesan Ambftpali. |fem,‘ 
too, was- h^ the ..;gtoond . .^uiyhl, and Fa Mian, alludes 
to^.it : “One.hjundi)^ years after the Nir\'ana. ./of Buddha 
thees. e^ at Vaisnli certain Bhikshi^who , hroke the 
ru^dtf. the ,yi|M 3 ^, in ten pmtioulam^, saying ;diat Buddha^ 
hNdaahlii ara% SC; * 1 ^ whi*^, tiin§. the . ^hats and -the 
octb<^n» Bbikshp 8 ,/,fnakii]tg<aft.i^^ of.yc^ ep<d^ir 
astim.«fm>pated;tl 9 (ooll«qt^thf^^ Pitii^ •fe»sh*’‘ 

Crossing the Ganges, our .traveller came to Paxau- 
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»|m* cf 9Mnaf fii^.,^buiU>f 

nprtheia loes, aj|i) i|ii ci{ pV^; 

uieat "m tlie is i^, min) .ifswM* 
puts p( ^1^ he (Aspu^ opaii^Mip^ ||i^ to 
construct by piling up the shniM xmoi^mSi 

and the sculptured desifps ue oo I;6u.iihsB, .worL .ITm 
tvios still, exist." By th^' toyrcf of W** *0 *9* 

posing and elegant SapghanuhB, ud tenpip with 6i» u 
700 ,nux|ks> The great Brahman teiu^. lifahjusri him- 
self li#e4in Buddhist Stogharama, ai^ was esteemed 

by Buddhist Stamaiu. IVe have also hen an aoeo^nt of 
Che pomp and i^umstance with ‘which Biid^Uu** *i*es 
were then celebrated. “Every yeu onthe| 4|^th daybf 
the second month there’ is a procetiioil^’i&iges. 
diis occasion they oohstruet a four-wheeled 'car add , erect 
upon it a tower of fi,ye "Stages, dompd^ of baihboos 
l^ed together, the whole being supported by th^’ centre 
post, resembling a speu with three , points in height 
as feet and more. So it loote Ukh d pa^<^'.' 'Jpey 
then covet it'over wi^ fide white linen, whit^ they after- 
wards paint with gaudy colours. Having made figures 
(rf the Dsvas, and decorated them with gold, silver,^ and 
glass, they place them under canopies of ehibrpidered 
siUc. 'Phen at the four cornets (of the tl^ construct' 
niches (shrines) in which they plaicie' figu^' pf , Buddha 
in a sittiog posture, with a Bo^iiiattva standing in' 
attendance. ‘There are perhaps 'fitreaty oars '4hus pra- 
pared, dad differently ddeotated. Bhring tte d^'of the 
prdeesSibn, both pfiiusts ' add laymen' assemble m -great 
nudibers. There' aid gdinei and 'rtaHtei',' 'drhilrt'.’tbdp offer 
dowers apd incense. -'The BrahmacEuis oobdCr fbrtb to 
otfet their invitations. Ifhe Buddhas' ^h Otie - i^er the 
other eateir the city. 'Alt^ coming iritd 'the ' to^'dgSifii 
they halt, t^ii'all'nigltt long thi^ ‘burtk' langdi ihdnige 
in gpines andmtdsih, add 'jnhlM t(A|ioiH dSeritigd’' Sm 
tiiw' ciisfem of all tfflMe'‘vlh<> attiediUd’idi''thii odcfdiloti 
fimn thd dlff^^ Wtries 'iiDnitid TUB '‘te a 

•■'/'Is; ".I'- ' 
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iwlttkbhr^Meoilat tijRMHttiiK »rifl» 

Mekittif M ^>Mdi -^iiiiwt ’ ted dMdiMtt 1^ tei ttih 
eeatttfyA.0. 

1f6M id«MWitiiig» te di%^'MoMdil’<rf!fteitetfMI» 
d^T*"***^* •ot^* tbr te4Mi’4d tetati^tite MMli 
•ttd teUNtetdMd' ofr tenatiy tet^ ftMudii te^ilili 
within ttedty ' 4 « white llift |Mor d eowteite tet 
dMthttte, ciln>t^ ted tte diwned teqr ‘ c^nir. Tte^ 
Moeivn ev«fy! hhid of fertile tel^iastuitoaBlf. Phfif- 
teu» inspect thte dteans, ud acewAnf to tiMir tmm 
ntdar them food and drinks totekiM- «t dceaetiMMt nrM^ 
thing in feet that nuf contebuto to thairanto. Whte 
coiad, thay depait atteeir oonvanienoK** 

Fa Hiaa then vieitad Rajantnu, thn new town bnilt 
by Ajataantctt, ae wall as tha.old town of BimUeain; 
Ite tiaveUsr here alludea to. the first Bndfihist CoumM, 
'which was’.held imuedkee^ alter tee denili of Bnddhn 
to compile the sacred tasitn "There is a storm cavn 
situated in the noetbemshadeof theaienataia,asideaUad 
Cheti. This is the place where 500 Arbats assembled 
after the<'Niraaaa of Buddha to arrange the collection of 
,saaed books.’* 

At Gata, Fa UUiafpufdave^Aiaf dosolatoan^like 
a djssett, Hs Tisited Jhe famous .^•tree and ^aU the 
oUrnr plaeys connected wiA Buddha’s pesnacea and at- 
taining supren^, and felbi lageads white had 

grown np since <m ut a m a> Ate Hethemarxiendaftee 
country of Km* and the city <d w|mte.ha, visitod 

the . deer park, urtern (^tsima te^. first pnelaisaed tee 
tiutlu Two gePyWteiny* Am builttem. ' Thence 
he went to tee a^emt town of KansateAt where dautama 
had often jneate^ 

'ftorn, Hite.ielvrued to Fataliputea. The 

nHt|^ of Fa mian^iras to sate fof. dteies of the .Vinaya 
ntalm ; hut “throughout .the.;, ^ Nortlu^ India 
jites /various nmsterf./ tfna^^.to .t^iti<’° <*‘^7 W Ij^'r 
haowledgo of tee 'pntol^ e^ bad no originals, to copy 
10 









Icpoif/ Whsnfow l^4,|mlnft/,«v•ll..M ftr m 

|lfd-Iaidia.t in tji» .{^ng ft a ff i in ^, o| tl^a gnat 

vehicle he obtained one collection of the precepts.” w <• 

jPhxaediag'odcmcia the po^irve of: t^a iwKBr.<ieogeii»the 
pUgrim came ,|9i .CHMiitP4i on -ther spatheca share of the 
^hreir. .We fbavi^ alreadyjsaid before,^ thaf .‘Champa ^vm 
she Mpital ofiAngsor £asfeiBeharvondwaa situated near 
aodern Bhagalpur.^ Going further ,easti*a^ and soutln 
ward; Fa Hian ogfie to TAM>AUPTi,;whkhwasthentbe 
great seapoiit;,at l^e. month of the Ganges. There were 
twenty >fchr Siuighaianias.ia .this .«>untqr ; all of them had 
resident priests, 'and the law' of Buddha was generally 
respected. Fa Hiao'‘ re mai ned here for two jrears, writing 
oOt copies of . the sacred, boohs^ t^and drawing image* 
pictures. -He tiren . sliipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they proceeded in a 
southwesterly direction, catching the first t'foir wind of 
the winter season. They sailed for ■ fourteen days and 
nights, and arrived at the *Mouatry of the lions” (Sudlato 
Ceylon). 

Ceylon, our traveller says, bad originally no in* 


habitants, but merchants came , in great numbers and 
gradually' setiied ‘'hefor'Ohd ^ -a threat kingdom rose. 
Then the Buddhist4i»me^'{Fa Hian says, Buddha came), 
and Converted tbe 'peb|d<|. The climate of Ceylon was 
agreeable aid - the ,ve]^tai!on verdant, and to -the north of 
the royal city was a |^t' fower 4 ^ feetinhs^ht, wifli 
a Sangfiiirama cont^M^ 'jodb monks. ' 'i^t andd these 
pleasihj; t^enca, the t^rt of ttaVellet ' sickened for 
his home, mmwbiiih' ^ .was'iabw ' inq^rated for many 
years, ' and 'when od''dhe 'rx^aiddn thejfneSent d" a fon 
of , Chinese manufacture by a merchant, to a jasper ^gine 
of Bud(l^>a feet hlgb, tiSfi^ed Hia|il of' ,his' native 
ceudtry.^'he ”gave^ yhre fo his wrroWitdfselin|p, iidd till 
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After a residence of two yean in CSeylon, and after 
obtaining copies of the Vinaya Pitaka and other works 
'*hitherto unknown'* in China, Fa Hian shipped himself 
on board a great merchant vessel which carried about 
soo men. A great tempest arose, and the ship q)rung 
a leak, and much cargo had to be thrown overboard. 
Fa Hian threw overboard his pitched and his basin, 
“and was only afraid lest the merchants should fling into 
the sea his sacred books and . images." , The hurricane 
abated after thirteen days, the passengers came to a little 
island where they stopped the leak, and then put to sea 
again. "In this ocean there are many pirates, who, 
coming on you suddenly, destroy ever^liing. The sea 
itsdf is boundless in extent; it is impossible to knosf 
east or west, except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, 
and so progress. . . At length, - the weather clearing up, 
they got their right bearings, and ones more shaped a 
correct course and proceeded onward," and after over 
ninety days they reached Ye-po-ti (Java, or Sumatra). 
"In this country heretics and Brahmans flourish." 

Stopping here for nearly five months. Fa Hian em> 
barked on board another merchant vessel with a crew of 
about 200 men, who took fifty days' provisions with 
them. After they had sailed for over a month, a storm 
again arose, and the superstitious Brahmans said to one 
another, "It is because we have got this Staman (Fa 
Hian) on board we have no, ludt, and have incured this 
great mischief. Come let us land this Bhikshu on any 
island we may meet, and let us not all perish for the sake 
of one man." But Fa Hian's patron boldly stood by him 
and saved him from a miserable death in some lonely 
island. After sailing for eighty>two days they arrived at 
the southern coast of China. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

BIWVBJST ARCMITECTVKB AHD SCVLBrVttJt. 

« 

» 

Thb Hindus first came in contact with a nation as civi* 
lised as themselves in the fourth and third centuries b.c., 
and a great deal has been written as to the indebtedness 
of the Hindus to the Greeks in the cultivation of their 
arts and sciences. As u^ual, some writers on the subject 
have rushed to hasty coifclusions, and it has been asserted 
that in architecture and sculpture, and even in the art 
of writing and in their alphabet, the Hindus received 
their first lessons from the Greeks. 

A cultured nation cannot come in contact with a great 
and civilised nation without deriving immense advantages 
in arts and civilisation. The gifted Greeks were certainly 
the most civilised nation in the earth in the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ, and what is more, they 
spread their wonderful civilisation over all the regions 
conquered by Alexander, until the whole of Western Asia 
from Antioch to Bactria presented the Gfeek type of 
civilisation, arts, and manners, That the Hindus were 
greatly indebted to the Greeks not only in the develop*- 
fnent of many arts, but also in the cultivation of some of 
abstruest sciences like astronomy, will be conceded 
by all historians of Tndia ; and it will be our pleasing duty 
to acknowledge such friendly services rendered by one 
cultured nation to another, whoever we find facts justify- 
ing us in acknowledging such indebtedness, or even in 
presuming it. But it is necessary to warn our readers 
gjl^inst hasty assumptions where facts are absolutely 
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wantiogt or wheie fiMti fo diieetfy aft£Mt wdi mmiib 0« 
tiooi. 

b architectme fhe Hiadut wm tot iodebtedlo tlo 
Greeks. Buddhist Hindus deyeiope d thdr sdsool of tielii* 
tectuie themselves from the very oontmencensebt ; fBty 
dreated their own style, tdiidi is purely Indian; dtsy 
borrowed ftom no Icmign sdiod of aidiiteeture or build* 
ing. In Gandhara and in the Punjab colunUH have been 
found distinctly belonging to the Ionic onfer, and tha 
general architecture, too, bears a Greek diaiaeter. Butfai 
the vast continent of India itself, from Bombay to Cutttdc, 
the architecture immediately before and immediately aftm 
the Christian Era is purely Indian ' in character. This 
would not have been the case if the Hindus had learnt 
their first lessons in architecture from the Greeks. 

In sculptors, too, the Hindus (except in the Pun^b) were 
not indebted to the Greeks. Dr. Fergusson, speaking of 
the rail of Bharut (aoo B.C.), says: "It cannot be toe 
strongly insisted upon that the art hoe dkplayed is purely 
indigenous. There is absolutely no trace of Egyptian 
influence. It is in every detail antagonistie to thiU art. 
Nor is there any trace of classical art ; nor can it be 
afifinned that anything here establisbed could have been 
borrowed directly from Babylonia or Assyria. The capitals 
the pillars do resemUe somewhat those at Fanepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same diree* 
tion ; but barring that the art, specially tiie figure seu^tme 
belonging to the rail, seems an art ebiboiated on the ^ot, 
by Indians, and by Indians only.”* 

Having thus cleared our ground, we will now pvoeeed 
to give a very brief account ofsomeof themaststcikkig 
^ecimens which still exist of the aichitecture and scui^tase 
<d the Hindus of the centuries immediately befote and 
after the Christian Eta, and Dr. Fergusson will bh ov 
guide on this subject Such specimens ate nearly idl the 
work of Buddhists. Architecture in stone, previons to tfie 

' ■ ■■ ■■■ ii-i !■■ ■ I 
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movBment, was confined mo^ly to engineering 
works, such as city walls, gates, bridges, and embank" 
>4nents ; and if. palaces and religious and civil edifices were 
sUso sometimes built of. stone, np q>eciasens such have 
come ,doyi>n to us. . On - the other hand* the Hindu and 
Jaina edifices of stmie. which .abound in all parts of India 
belong, to . the period subsequent to the fifth century of 
the Christian Era, ‘and iWill therefore be treated of when 
.’We come .tOf.tbe Pucanicr Period. In the present chapter, 
Uierefor^ will speak of works constructed in the 
Buddhist Period; and such works are all Buddhist. 

Dn Eergussop classifies, the works under five heads, 

'Viz, . 

’ (i) Xots, or stone' pillars, generally bearing inscriptions ; 

(a) Stup^a^ or topes, erected to mark some sacred event 
or site, or to preserve some supposed relic of Buddha ; 

(j) Aatls, often of elaborate' workmanship ; often erected 
to surround topes ; 

f4) Chaityas, or churches; and 
(SVEfrokas, or monasteries. 

The oldest Lats are those which were erected by 
•Asoka in different parts of India, and bearing inscrip- 
tions conveying to his subjects the doctrines and moral 
rules of the Buddhist religion. The best known Lats 
are those of Delhi and Allahabad, the inscriptions on 
which were first deciphered ' by James -Prinsep. Both of 
these bore the inscriptions of Asoka, while the Allahabad 
Lat also, bore a subsequent inscription of Samudragupta 
of the Gupta dynasty of kings, as we have stated before, 
and details the glories rff'his mign and the nameeof his 
ancestors. The Lat seems to have been thrown down 
and was - re-eiected by Emperor Jahangir in 1605 a.d., 
>.with a Persian'inscription to commemorate the commence- 
.snent of his reign. Like most other Lats this has lost 
its crowning mnament, but a Lat in Tirhoot bears the 
ifignm of a lion .on the top uid the Lat of Sankasya, be- 
tlM|ia..MiBtbiim and Kapouj, bears the mutilated figure of 
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MU eleidiHat SO mutilaled 'iluit Hoaen Tsiag 
mistook it for a .lUm. At KStU, botweea 
Bombay and Pooaa, a Lat stands in firmt " 1' V 
of the cave of Kadi surmoiuited by -four f' j 
lions; The two Lats at Eian am said to ' ' t- 
belong to the era of the Gupta kings. | I m' 

The remarkable iron pillar near the Kutab j I 
Minar has been seen by every tourist and | ti^:^ 
■traveller who lias been to Delhi. It is ss fmt 1 1| §3 |- 
above ground and so inches under ground, j 
and its diameter is i6 inches at the base 
and 13 inches at the capital. There is an 
inscription on it, as po other Lafs,' ^t un* 
fortunately the inact^lpn bears no date. 

James Prinsep asctibp^.-ii to the fourth or BB 
fifth century Op- Daji’ to, tte fifth j|Bji 

' or sixth cento^; . , AdS^tti^ the oen* Wm 

tury to be its; 'date, as ^3 

Dr. Fergusspht; iirfatm, ‘*tp. an ' finsei^^ j i$i 
state of aifaiis tis find the- Hiodm 
age forging a bar 'bf iron large^^thii^.aay, if^ 
that have be^v- forged evhii in tb a ; 

very late date, and not frequently even now. j L *9 
As we find them, however, a few centuries i I fl 
afterwards using bats as long as this Lat in 
roofing the porch of the temple at Kanaiak, ff * 
we must believe that they were much mote s| B 
-hunilar with the use of this metal than they || 
afterwards became. It is almost equally 
startling to find that after an exposure to j| 3 
wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is 
unrusted, and the capital and inscription ate 
as .clear and as sharp now as when put up fourteen 
cmituries ago." 

Of the Stupas, the Bhilsa topes ate the most iambiis. 
Wifhin an area ten miles eastond west and six north' and 
sou^ near the village of B'.iUsa, in the ki ag^m of 
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9NiKl, than M aa kM Ihali'^firo or tix gtouft of 
Mm abont tweiity>five or^ thirty .inditrUoal 

Mw^pks. GttMval Cunningham . ini jAibiisbed an 
rteooiint of them, in t'8!S4«i and aiaee then they$ have been 


kpentedly deecribed. Tha^priadpal ol these topee ‘ it 
Injiown as the Great Tope of Sanchi# and has n base 


14 feet high sthd edome 4* feet high, and sa6 feet in 
diameter at the pmnt just above the bare. < The raib 


am is feet in 4 ieight, and the gateway, covesed with the 
inoBt e&bienited sculptum, which will be subsequently 


described, is 53 feet in heigd>t. 
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The centre of this great mound is quite solid ; being 
composed of bricks laid in mud, but the exterior is feted 
with dressed stones. Over this there was a coat of cement 
which, was no nonbt adorned with painting and figures ' in 
tdiei. 

* . Them are many oUier groups sKar Sandii, vis., , one at 
swayi one at Satdhara, three miles further 
on, and n numerous group at Bhc^pur, seven miles .from 
Another groiqr is at Audbar, five: miles from 
jBbojpur. AlU^ther tiiere are no less than sixty topes 
witii^ one small distttch ^ 

< ; Most of our readers who have visited; fienasesi tlino 
tope of Saroatb, erected in the dd dier park; 
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to^ hein^t ^43 n^. Aliov« it brac*tod^llia^ to* 
heii^ofiaSi^aboMtlw'rtuiyoiii^&D^pbi^ UniHi' 
put (dieved ,by eigl(t projectii^ti^l^ ctr^,' 

u)d(»Witlt p nidie in eadi. Gaoenl C^iogUun believU 
tlw mtt pf this to bo ^ sixth or seventh bmtufy a.o. 

. Aaotber Benjpd ti^ is Ic^owii ,iui. I^dhodha-kn* 
Bsi^fialc, a8 feet .in diaueter utd as feit in height, resting 
oii^n base, of 14 feet. It is i^tioned by HOwen Tsaiig;, 
ud its date is probably 500 a.d1 

The central 8>tupa or Oagoba at Amaiavati' wbidi 
Hooen Tsang savr no longer exists. . In the GandhUa 
country there nine nume^us exabplea ' ytiti g^t Dagcdia, 
however, of Kanishka, over 470 fleet in height, udiidi 
Fa Hian dnd Houen Tsang saw, is no more. The most 
important group of the Ghndhara topes ist^t iolMh^* 
kyala in the Punjab between the Inifusand the Jbelum.' 
Fifteen or twenty were found in the s^t, some of whidi 
were first opened by Ranjit SJnha's French, general^ 
Ventura and Court, 'in ifija The principal t<^ bu a 
dome wbicb isui exact hejinisphere, jay feet in diameter, 
and di^ore about 4Q6.fe(|t in drci^eieobe* 

The most elaboidely. ornamented architectural imfts 
of, the Buddhist period are the RAiii and 
generally found rouid Btupaii. The< two>^ldestmife^ 
those of Bud^ Gaya and of Bharl^ut si'.Pr, Ff^ufiim 
assigns 950 B.C, for . the former asd ^,a.c. for the |a^. 
The former formed a ractangie. rir feet by gfiifee^eiid . 
tbopiUate were 5 feet tt ^hes hLheigfrt. . 

Bbarhut is situated' bdween AHaliabful and lith^ulp^ 
The. tpps enclosed. , j|pre>. bas eptitdy disappeared,' bavir^; 
bseo; for ^IjlhSes, . but about one>half of 

dMt teif .remains.^ R;.was. dliginally feetfindiaiaisfer, 
aqd. tberefora abotft 375 .^.,in/leqgth>. Tt .hsrijbpr 
enttancss .guaaded.hy . statueasi fei^.higtk : . 

toils ^It tM it tbe {0i&liiui.oi 
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Ae ' eastttm gateway wen m feet ‘6 Indies in ‘heii^l' 
'1^ beanis no hiimiui figures on fhym. Thelowii^ 
beam had a procession of elephants, the middle hieam 
of lions, and the upper probably of orooodiles. Tbeilil 
was 9 ^t high, and the inner side was ornamented'by a 
continuous series of bas-nlieb, divided ^m eadi other 
by a beautiful flowing scroll. About a hufidred bas>Mtie(s 
have been recovered all representing scenes or legends, 
and nearly fill inscribed with the title of the Jataha rqptfe- 
sented.’ It Is the only monument in India which is so 
inscribed, and this gives the Bharhot rails a unique 
value. 

We make no apology for quoting the following remarks 
of Dr; Fergusson’s alwut the ^te of Indian sculpture as 
disdosed by these rails:— When Hindu sculpture first 
dawns upon us in the rails of Buddha Gaya and Bhar* 
hut B.C. uoo to 350, it is thoroughly original, absolutely 
w^out a trace of foreign influence, but quire capable of 
expressing its ideas, and of telling its story wiA a dis* 
tinctness that never was surpas^, at least in India. 
Some animals, such as elephants, d^, and monkeys, are 
hotter represented there than m any sculptures known in 
any part of the world ; so, too, are some trees, and the 
ar^itectural details are cut with an elegance and preci- 
sion which are very ' admirable. The human figures, too, 
tiiough very dilerent from our standard of beauty and 
grade, are truthful to nature, and where grouped together 
combine to express the action intended with singular' 
Micity. For an honest, purpose-like-pre Raphaelite kind 
of art, there is probably nothing much better to be ioond 
anywhere.” 

The rail surrounding the great tope oi Sandii, in the 
kingdom of Bhr^I, is a dxcular endosum 140 feet in- 
diameter, and oomusts /of octagonal jnllars 8 feet' in hei^ 
and two fset apart They an joined together at the top 
by a tail a feet 3 indies deep, and ' betareta rim piUaits. 
This is, however about tibe simpte striril artangemoBt 
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and tte onwineiaatioa on ^ nib inofiMB in other 
plac^ ootil. ^ aoolb and dba ai^.,hfiinebeQoaM.io 
clebonte aaid pnfuee ai M ooe^^tely .hide Ute . pUian and 
hM from the sight, and to entirely change the ch a n c i e r 
of the original design. < 

The great tope of Saiuhi, of which wOi haveipolnn 
before, was probably coostructBd in Asoka’a timai Each 
rail b diown, by the inscription cm it, to be the gift of n 
different individual. The four gateways wen then added 
to the rail, ^bably during the fiat century of the 
Christian Eta. Dr. f ergusson thus describes them : 

“All these four gateways, or tonnas, as they an 
properly called, wen oovend with the most elaborate 
sculptures both in front and in rear,— wherever . in fact 
their surface was not hidden by being attached to the nil 
behind them. Generally the sculptures nprennt soenn 
from the life of Buddha. ... In addition to these an 
scenes from the Jatakas of bgends, narrating evenb or 
actions that took place during five hundred births throufdii 
which Sakya Muni , had .passed befon be became so puri- 
fied as to reach perfect Buddhabood. One of these, tin 
Wessantan or the “alms-giving" Jataka, occupies the 
whole of the lower beam of the northern gateway, and 
reproduces all the evenb of that wonderful tale, exactly as 
it b namted in Ceylonese books at the present day. . . . 
Other sculptures npresent sieges and figbtiiig and conn* 
quent triumphs, but, so far as can be seen, foracquisi* 
lion of relics or subjeeb connected with the faith. Othen 
pourtny men and women eating and drinking and 
love. . . . The sculpture <0! these gateways form a 
perfect Picture of Bible of Boddhbm,asit exbted in India 
in the first century of the Christian Era.” 

The date. of. the Sanchi rail b said to be three centoriee 
ato that of Buddha Gays and Bharhut mib; and the 
Ainatavati raiLb egain. three centuries posterior to the 
ganefai rail, The of the Amaimvati rail -b said to 
be the fourfh or fifth century *.n. ' 
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Auaravatl Ifittufe^ od bank of 'the 

XkiAna river neaf its mouth, tCad was W|[ ' {hecapiUd 
of the Atidhara empire of Southern liidia. ' ‘1^ Amamvati 
n^l is leaded with ornament and ^ptur^ .Ike gwat 
rail is 195 feet in diameter and th^ inOM i6j feet, and 
'betwsen' -these two the ptooeS^on ^th. Externally 
the great tail was 14 feet and infernally is feet, while 
the' huer tail was solid and 6 feet high* The plinth of 
the great rail was omamentSd by a friete'of animals and 
h03a, and the pillars as usual were octagonal and oma> 
mentefi arith discs. The inside of the great tail was 
mote richly ornamented than the outside, and the upper 
rail was one continuous bas-relief 600 feet in len^h. 
The inner rail was even more richly omamiented than the 
great rail with figures most elaborately ' carved with scenes 
from the life of Buddha, or from legends. 

Two woodcuts given in Dr. Fergusson's work, one 
from the great rail and one from the inner rail, are 
interesting. The former represents a king seated on his 
throne and receiving a messenger, while his army in front 
defends the walls. Lower down the infantry, cavalry, 
and elephants sally forth in battle array, while one of 
the enemy sues for peace. The latter, i,»., the woodcut 
from the inner mil, represents three objects of worshifi 
viz., a Stupa with its rails, a Chakra or wheel religion, 
and a congregation worshipping a relic or sacred tree. 

We now come to the important subject of Chaittas, 
aa, assembly haUs or churches. The great distinguish- 
hsg feature of these Buddhist diutches is that they are 
not constructed but excavated. T#enty or thirty churches 
are known to exist and all of them with oiie exception 
are excavated rocks. The exetemal view of EuropeM 
dnircbes and of Hhidu temples forms their most dis- 
tinguishing and noble feattite : but of the Buddhist 
churdies, ••excavated -in toeks~thefe is nb mcter^l 
view mroepV tire frontage, which is often ornamented. ' 

Nine-tenths of the BuiNUiist dimdies whia exist 
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Mong to the Bombay Presidem^, aad this is ekpldii^ 
by the bKt that the Westem PiNsidency is the giei^ 
cave district of IndiSi with tdcks peculiarly fitted for 
excavation. 

There is a cave in Behar whid is believed to be tin 
identical Satapaiini cave of lUJegriha, in which, or in 
front of which, the First Couhdf was held imme^ately 
after the date of Gautama to fix the cannon. It is'h 
natural cave slightly improved by art, and it '^sseen 
by Houen Tsang when he resided in Magadha. 

There is an interesting group Of cnves dxteen . oftes 
jiorth of Gaya; of which the most interesting irthe oiih 
known as Lonusa Rishi’s cave. The form of 'thO.fdi^ it 
a pointed arCh, and the firontagp is ornament^' with 
simple sculpture. The interior is a ball 35 feet 
feet, beyond which tiiere' h a nearly ciici^r aparfiohmit. 
All the caves of &is , group ate said to have 
cavated in the third century b; 'C. 

There are five or sit Chhity caves in the Wesfetit 
Ghats, all of whidi ate said to have been excavated 
before the Christian Era, and of which the cave at nhaj* 
is said to be the most andent. As in the Buddhist ndht 
so in the Chdtyas, we find architecture in stone slowly 
evolving itself out of wooden forms. The pillart of the 
Bfaaja cave slope inwards at a considerable anj^i as. 
wooden posts would slope, to give strength to a shuo* 
ture ; and the rafters of Ae cavm are still of vTOod, many 
of which remaia to this day. The date of tiliscave 'h 
said to be the third century B.c. 

In the next group of caves, at Bedsor, considerate 
progress is manifested. The pillars ate more upright, - 
though still sloping inwards. The frontage is ornamented 
with rail decoration, the design being taken from actmil 
rails as described before, but represented here meiely as 
brnameht. The date of the caves is said to be the fitst 
half of the second century. 

The next cave is at Nassik. Hie pillars are so nearlv 
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iwfpeodiculat that the iadioation ,eaca^ detecttoii, 
aid 'the facade, though still exhibiting the tail decoia* 
tion, shows a great advaace in design.* The date of 
the <^ve is said to be the last half of the second 
oentiny. 

And when we come at last to the cave at Karli, on the 
foad between Poona and Bombay, we find the architecture 
of this class in its state of .perf^ti<m. Tfic jpillen, fte 
quite perpendicular, the screen is bmamehhsd with sculp* 
tnie,^d the style of architecture both inside and in 
front is* chaste and pure. The Chaitya b said to have 
been excavated in the first century after Christ, and it 
is the largest and the most perfect Cliaitya yet discovered 
in India; and the style, of architecture was never sur* 
passed in succeeding centurin. 

The following account will interest our readers 

“The building, as will be seen from the .^nexed .illus* 
tration, resembles to a great extent an early Christian 
church in its arrangements, consisting of a rrave and side 
aisles, terminating in an apse or semUdom^ round which 
the aisle is carried. The general dimensioru of the in* 
terior are is6 feet from the entrance to the back wall, by 
45 feet 7 inches in w.idth ; the side aisles, however, are 
very mu^ narrower than in Christian churches, the 
central one being as feet 7 inches, so that the others w 
only 10 feet wide, including the thickness of the pUlara 
.. . . Fifteen on each side separate the vane from the 
aisles; each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and 
richly ornamented capital, on whieb kneel two elephants, 
each . bearing two figures, generally man and, a woman, 
but sometimes two, females, all very much better executed 
thap euch ornaments usually are. The seven pilUui 
behind the alter are |>lain octagonal piers without either 
base oir capitaL ... Above this springs the roof, semi* 
dtcular in general section, but. somewhat stilted at the 
tides, so as to make its height greater than the semi* 
diameter, . . . .IntfnecUately under the semi 'dome of the 
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ap$9, ;and nearly. iybera...tl|9,.(4tar. ttft«<b ia ClHP t iB W 
(^urcjto,, is pitted thaP^QlHL * . .n ; 

“Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it ceitaioljf 
js as solen^ apd grand aaany if^efiqccan/wall'be.' .And 
the JBode of Mgbti|ig..ia per/cqt, onestpidurided 

volume of light,, cpminf through a single op«aipg(>ver> 
head at a fayourahle angle, and fajlling dizently. (m tl^ 

, f - • . i ' . . ■ . „ w j , 
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KABU CHAITTA- 

'altar «f principal object in'the bnildingi leaving the rest 
in ceinparative obscurity. The effect « considerably 
heightased by the closely jSet thick columns ihatdivi^ 

the thsee aisles fcdin one aitotheri’’—*f«rg««&«. 

Iliete are font C^Oityns at AJanta, dating pirobabty 
from the first eeotnry to the sixClieentury A!D. ^taints 
of Buddha appear in the later Chaityas ; and Duddhisin, 
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M rtpietented on the latest of these ChaUyaSi is very 
akin to the Hinduism of the sixth and sut-sequent oen' 
turies. 

The Visvakarma cave of EUora is a Cludtya belonging 
to the latter part of the Buddhist Period. The dimen* 
sions ot the hall ate 85 fset by 43 feet, andin the roof all 
the -ribs and ornaments are cut in the rook, though still 
copie j kom wooden prototypes. In the kumde we miss 
for -the sfirst time the hone'elioe opening which is the 
rrwt marked feature in all. . jcevibui ekatn|>le|; The 
facade of Bllwa Ouiitya looks lite that of an ordinary 
twO'Storeyed house, With ven^idas sculptured. 

The cave of .^Kenberi, hil islaild <rf Sals^te in 
Bombay hadmur, is miell knovW, It .Was ermavated in die 
early part of the . fifUi century a,B. it is a copy cH the 
gfeat cave at Karli, but very infe^ hi style. 

Lastly, we come to Vinsasa ot monasteries. Fore* 
most amcrng the BisMhist Vibaias vras die oddnatod' 
monastery of Nalanda-lsouthof Patea), visited by Heitten 
in dw v!|eventh -<^ury« Successive khigs bad 
bhiit heWt #id. OM ^ wem suttounded aU the Viharas 
with a b^ jaall whidi can still be traced, measuring 
, tiIqo feet^by 400 feet. Outside tbie. mcloeuie, again, 

' Stupas and towers were built, ten 'itf twelve of which 
have been identified by General Cqnningham. 

, iThe amhitectmaof this jpedt'ihonastefy, however, '^bin 
ybt.-been properiy-^niWMed* 90e^ m rang s dl e a te -made 
dett. There am Wbme reasone lb au^iect that the super* 
etructure was of wood, and if that be so, souoelya trace 
of it can now be left. 

Many of our readers who have visited Cuttack and 
Bbuvanesvaia must also have seen the caves m, the two 
hills, Udayegiri and, Khandagiri, about twenty, miles kmn 
Cuttack. TherS ;is,an inscriptioa on the Hath! Guapba, 
or the Elephant; Cave, to t^ .eSsctthatitwaeengmved 
ky Aira, king of - JCalinga,. nbo subdued neit^bouriag 
kings. 
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. The Gaoen GuoipIiB-JMikd tte Bejmat Qm^ha 
both., said to have been excavated beforti the Chciatiaa 
Eta* and <a. cuxioua story is sculptond on t h em both. 
A jnan aleeps undm a tree, and awoiaanraHwxeatl]t.Jda 
wde, introduces a lover. A fight ensues, and the victor 
carries away the female in his arms. 

Older than these caves are smaller and simpler Ones, 
among which the Tiger Cave in Udayagiri is the best 
known. ■ _ ' 

Turning now . to Western India, the Nhssik gioq>oen* 
taina three principal Viharas known under, the names of 
Nahapanst,' Gantamiputia, and Yaduyasari.' The 
are on the ss&e plan, being halte ifp leet squared 
sixteen small cells for monks on three sides, and ij ebor 
pillared veranda on the frarth side. An inscription id 
the Nahapana Vihan shows that it was excavated Iqr the 
son«ia>law of that diief, who, we have seen elseedien, 
heads the list of Shah kings ; and the date of diis ^^haia'' 
is therefore about loo a.d. The Gautamipijttta Vihara is 
supposed to be two or three eiasturiefflater. Thht T^u* 
yasri Vihara has a hall te feet by 40 feet to 45 feet, and 
twenty-one cells for monks. It has alM a sanctuary with 
two richly carved pillars and a colossal figure of Buddha! 
with many attendants. The date of this Vihara appears 
from an inscription to the fifth century. 

Perhaps the most interesting Viharas fis India m 
Nos. 16 and 17 of the Ajanta Viharas. They iu« 
beauttful specimens of Buddhmt monasteries, and possess 
a uriique value, as th^ still contam hesco paintinp with 
a degree of dhtinctiM unequalled in any other Vihara 
in India. Their d^|e ,has been ascertsd^; th^ were 
ex^<^,^ewly: tliee $fth centuiy, w^'die .4St9iM 

wem ue emperors of In^. . 

Vihara^ iflo. x6 measures 65 feet ei^ way, and has 
twjenty .ptUasB. It has sixteca cells for moiikB tom 
ten* *( great’ hall hi ^e.oentie,. a vstandU! in 
Isopt^ irnd'a snaotuaiy iB<tbe back. All the walhr am 
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covered with frescoes representinf sceftes fh)in the life 
oF Buddha or from the legeods ol salofs, and the roofr 
and pillars have arabesques and omamrats, and all' this 
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combines to pfodaee a< peculiar ridmess of effect. Judf;* 
iagtfromthe lepreseatatioBt of the frescoed which haVe 
hoen.pubibdied- the painting was by no imeahs ccmtem^* 
^e. The figunis are nataml and 4legaat, the''’ hninan 
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bees are i^aasrat and exprassiv«t,«od eoiMWif tin faaUng* 
which they aia meant to convey, and tha {MSaJa figniei 
^ sui^le, light, andalegast, aad havevaairof e^tteM 
and mild pace which made, them peculiarly Indian in 
style. The decorations are chaste mid oolxeot in «t^ 
and singularly elective. It is to be hoped that a feirly’ 
complete representation of these curious paintinp wilt 
yet be published for the elucidation of the art of painting 
in Ancient India '; and such a work will be as valuable to 
the historian of Indian Art as -'the paintiep recovered 
from Pompeii, and preserved in the Museum of Naples, 
are valuable to the historian of ancient European Art; 
Dr. Fergusson, however, appreheil^ that the means 
adopted to heighten the colour of tiw Ajanta paintinp in 
order to copy them, and the “destructive tendencies 
of British tourists," have already qwilt these invaluable 
treasures. 

Ajanta Vihara No. 17 is similar in plan to No.. 16, and 
is known as the Zodiac cave, because a figure of the 
Buddhist Chakra or wheel was mistaken for die signs of 
the Zodiac. 

Eight or nine Viharas exist at Bogh, a place about 
thirty miles west of Mandu. The great Vihara here has 
a hall 96 feet square and a shala or schoolroom attadied to 
it 94 feet by 44 feet ; while a veranda sso foet in length 
runs in front of the hall and the diala. a8 pilbns 
beautify the hall, 16 pillars are in the schoolroom, while 
so pillars all in a row adorn the veranda. At one time 
the whole of the back wall 6 L the gallery was adorned 
with a series of fresco paintings, equalling the Ajanta 
paintinpin beauty. The 'principal sulqects ate proces* 
sions on horseba^ and on dephants. Women exceed 
men in number, and dancing and love>making ate ptomi* 
nently introduced. 

At Ellota there ore numerous Viharas attached to the 
Visvakarma Chaiiqm, of ndiidr wa have spdkeir before. 
The great Vihara tie no feet by 70 foet, and tliir aewellr 
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aa t flie tualler Vihaifai bdotig piotMlilf to fha aaaie 
ouittMyaatlM Qutitya. 

- T&ere! an thne temples hem et^ripubly ilhtstii^ 
the steps- by which Buddhistic tkeavatioM: ^du^ly 
emerged in toe Hindu. The first temple is Do*taI, a two* 
storeyed Buddhist Vihata, Buddhistic in all its details. 
Hm second temple is Teen>tat, similu to the Do-tal, and 
Aill having Buddhist sculptures but departing so far 
from' lisi^licity of style as to justify^ Bltdiautns in ap- 
propriating '■ it, -as they have done I The third is Dm 
A vatar, still resembling the other two in architectural 
details, but entirely Hindu in sculptures. Later on, when 
Hinduism had completely triumphed over BudAism, 
the Hindus of Southern fadia excavated in the spot, 
in the eighth or ninth century A.n.^ the famous temple of 
Kailasa, which has made -Ellora one of the great wonders 
of India. But of this and -other Hindu edifices we will 
speak when we oome. to treat of the Puranic Period. 
We need only state here that the main distinction be- 
tween Buddhist works and Hisidu. works is this-; Buddhist 
Qiaityas and Viharas are caves excavated in rocks; 
while Hindu workers, even when they worked on existing 
hills «nd rocks, imitated structural buildiags by clearing 
away the stone on all sides, and thus allowing the edifices 
carved to stand out in boldxelief against toe nei(^bour- 
ingiocks. Sudi is Kailasa in Ellora. 

We need not lengthen thk chapter by giving an 
account of Gandhara Viharas. There can be no doubt 
tout Qrafflc influence greatly modified the style of archi* 
teeture there, and many-c^iitals and figuree dkeovered 
in toe Punjab atOj .distinct^ Greek in. style. Nor k it 
possible to indnde hwe an account of Gejdooeee archi- 
taetuie. ■ Thera aro' aumerous rasas of aneknt topes and 
other edifices in that island, specially near Amiradb^nira*- 
wkldi oontinned ito be ths capital of Cqden fm ten 
oeotufiee. ' Two -qfl toe facgeetJmown topee arainCCyhm, 
oifawat AUmyafki, ssoo feet in circnaDfetcaoe and 344 
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feet M|^; and the other at Jetavaiia, h few feet higher. ‘ 
The former was footed foi 88 B.C., 'and the latter la 
375A.0. 

From the brief aooount dMt has beea fitei^ our teaders 
will perceive that both in architecture and insculptare the 
highest excellence was attained and maintained in India 
before and immediately after the Christian Era. For the 
first attempts we must look to the rude caves in Orissa 
andBehar, with the facades now and then ornamented 
with rude sculpture of animals. Such, for instance, is 
the Tiger Cave of Orissa, and we must date this class of 
caves with the first spread of Buddhism in the fourth 
century b.c. A great advance was. made in the third 
century n. c., and perhaps the noblest monuments, bofli in 
sculpture and in architecture, were constructed between 
the third century b.c. and the first century A.D. The 
richly sculptured rails of Bharhut and Sanchi belong to 
300 B.C. and 100 a.d. and the finest Chaitya that has 
been yet discovered, that of Karli, belongs also to the 
first century after Christ. For the succeeding three or 
four centuries the art maintained its high position, but 
scarcely any progress was made, for it is doubtful if a 
tendency towards elaborate ornamentation is true pro* 
gress. The Ajanta Viharas and the Amaravati rails, con* 
structed in the fourth and fifth centuries *.d., maintidned 
the high position which art had reached in India three Or 
four centuries earlier. Painting, too, of which we cannot 
discover the first beginnings, attained or maintained iis 
high excellence in the fifth century a.d. 

Hinduism, then, inherited from Buddhism the arts 
of architecture and sculpture. In the earlier Hindu 
temples of the sixth and seventh centuries, in Orissa 
and elsewhere, the sculpture is still as diaste and as 
meritorious as in the Buddhist rails. But it dedined 
in later times. 

In the later Hindu temples, the art has lost much 
of its higher sesthetic qualities, and “frequently resorts 
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to such expedients ns giving dignity tn the prtnei^per* 
sopages, by making them doable the sine of less im- 
portant characters, and of distinguishing gods ftommen 
by giving, them more heads and arms than mortal mnn 
can use or-understand." 
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CASTiU 

Fkom an account of the architecture and sculpture of 
the Hindus, we will now turn to their social manners and 
institutions in the Buddhist Age. 

We have said before that Buddhism and Hinduism 
flowed in parallel streams in India during many centuries. 
Orthodox Hindus, q)ecially of the higher caste^ adhered 
to the Vedic form of religion and to Vedic sacrifices. 
On the other hand, the number of Buddhist monks and 
monasteries increased all over the land, and the common 
people drifted in large numbers to Buddhist ceremonials 
and the worship of relics and images. There was no 
open hostility between the two creeds, and except when 
some unwise and violent monarch signalised his reign Iqr 
acts of persecution, there was no thought of a rupture 
between Hindus and Buddhists, who lived in India in 
friendliness for many centuries, each practising their own 
form of religious rites. 

The numerous extracts we have made from the Bud* 
dhist Scriptures in the last Book throw miidi light on 
Buddhist life and manners. For a picture of Hindu life 
and manners during this age, we must go to the Institutes 
of Manu,'-in many respects the most rematkable work 
of the age. 

We have seen before that the laws of Mnnu In their 
earlier or Sutra form were prevalSnt in India, afld were 
much respected by the other Sutrakaras in the Rational* 
istic Age, lliose eaHier laws, however, have been lost 
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to US, and the Institutes of Manu which have now, wefe 
oonq>letely recast and put in veoe in the Buddhist Age. 
They reflect, therefore, the Hindu manneis and custonis 
of ^ Buddhist Age, and thus form an intermediate link 
between the earlier Sutra works of the Rationalistic Age 
and the later Dharma Sutras of the Puranic Age. 

The earlier Sutras connect themselves with some par* 
ticular Vedic school c^pber. Manq floes not connect him- 
self with any such school or particular community, but 
profe^es to lay down rules for all Aryan Hindus. Herein 
Manu difers from the Sutras of the Rationalistic Age. 

On the other hand Manu differs still more widely from 
the later Dharma Sastras of the Puranic Age. These 
Dharma Sutras proclaim Puranic or Modem Hinduism, 
and biftlieve in the Hindu Trinity and in the worship of 
images. Manu does not recognise these modem innova- 
tions. He still stands up for Vedic Hinduism and Vedic 
sacrifices, ignores the later Hfodu Trinity^ and condemns 
the worship of images. Thus the position of Manu is 
singular and unique, and he represents the transition 
state through which the Hindus passed during the Bud- 
dhist Age, — before they completely adopted modern or 
Puranic Hinduism. Herein, consists the importance of 
Manu% Institutes and the date assigned to the Institutes 
in their present shape, by Dr. Buhler and other scholars, 
is the first or second century before or after Christ. 

We shall obtain from this valuable work much valuable 
information about the social manners ^and laws and rules 
of administretion of the Hindus during the Buddhist Age. 
In the present,, chapter bur remarlct . will be confined to 
|the cMte-system. , 

We have seen before, that the ancient Sutrakaras had 
conceived that the different castes sprang from the union 
of men and wofoen of different original castes ; and Manu 
unfortunately adoptaand hands down.the, childish myth. 

^^e following is a of Manu’s mixed castes, or, it we 
■^y so call it^Manu'stbeoryof the Origin of the Hunian 
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^)ecies I Some > begotten by tbe&«t three CMtee-enwiees 
of the next lower CMtes were coaeidered iimiUt to their 
fathers, and did notfonn new caitee. 


Failure 


daiilif ^rwnA 

BrahmtB. 

Valqra* 

AmhaihB^. 

1 Do. 

Kihttriya 

Sadia. 

Nithada. 

Do. 

Urga' 

Po. 

Brahman 

Suta 

Vaisya 

Do. 

Vaideha 

Vaisya 

Kthatriya 

Magadha 

Sudra 

Vaiaya 

Ayogava 

Do. 

Kthatriya 

Kahattfl 

Do. 

Brahman 

Chandala , 

Brahmno 

Ugra 

Avrita 

D*u 

Amhaththa 

Ahhira 

Do. 

Ayogava 

Dhlgvana 

Niahada 

Sudra 

Pnkknia'' 

Sudra 

Kithada 

Kakkntaka 

Kiihaitri 

Ugii^ 

Svapaka 

Vaidehaka 

1 

Amhaththa 
’ hy wieea of 1 

Vena 

First three caates< 

their tame eaate* Ivm»ww> 
hut not perform- 
, ing taerM ritca J 

fBbriJiakantaka 

From Brahman 1 

1 

1 Avantya 
c Vatadhana 

Vratyat J 

1 • e • • 

1 Puthpadl^ 
ISaikha 

r Thalia 

Malla 

From Kthatriya \ 

4 

Lieliehl?l 

Mata 

Vialyai / 

. . • • ; 

Kaiaaa 

Rhaaa 

.Dratida 

'Sndhantan 

From Vaiiya \ 

• • • • . 

Achaiya 

Kamwa 

Viatyas / 


Vilanmaa 

Maitia 

Sidfata 
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17a 


ZteAcf. 

MMm ' 



Ayogifi 

^BOriodlMi 

Vffiidebffi 

DOe 

> MAhiffifAlDiL. 

Nidiadffi 

Do. 

MAcgAfA or Dam or KaIvatU 

Do. 

VAidehA 

Katataia 

VAidffihikffi 

JCATAVArA 

AndhfA 

Do 

NishAdA 

MedA 

Chandthi 

VAidehA 

PAiidutopAkA 

NUhida 

Do. 

AhfndikA 

QiaimIaIa 

PakkAiA 

SopAkA 

CbondAlA 

0 

MifhAdA 

AntjAVAUyin 


As if this list of non«AryAn races was not sufficiently 
long, the great legislator tries to include by a sweeping 
rule all the known races of the earth 1 The Paundrakas 
(North Bengal men), the Udias (Oriyas), the Oravidas 
(Southern Indians), the Kambojas (ICabulis), the Yavanas 
(Bactrian Greeks), the Sakas (Turanian invaders), the 
Paradas, the Pahlavas (Persians), the Chinas <Chinesr>, 
the Kiratas (hill men), and the Daradas and Khasas are 
said to have been Kshatriyas before, but to have “gradu* 
ally sunk in this world to thb condition of Sudras," 
through omission of the sacred rites, and for “not con- 
sulting Brahmans” (X, 43 and 44). 

On carefully looking over the foregoing list of mixed 
castes, we find that they include sdl the aboriginal and 
foreign . races that were known to Manu, but they do not 
include the profession— castes of the modem day. We 
find no mention of Kayasthas and Vaidyas and Gold- 
smiths and Blacksmiths and Vaniks, and Potters and 
Weavers, and other, artisans who form castes in modem 
times. How have these castes sprung ? When did they 
spring into toistence ? And shall we believe in the myth 
of a further permutation and combination among the men 
and women of jHannli mixed castes in order to account 
for the existence of the scores of new castes in the 
modern day ? 

.|At«in, when ive survey the modem Hindu castes, we 
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in the days pf^Manu. .Wh^re are . ^ie Vaisyas gphe ? 
When and ^uw did they disappear fnitn most provind^ 
of India ? And shalf SveV co^b^^^^ with the myth 
spoken of before, believe that the Vaisyas were so apt % 
marry women of other castes, and so httle fond of tteir 
own women, that they continually formed alliances with 
other castes, until they simply married themselves out of 
their caste-existence ? 

The student of Indian history is spared the humiliation 
of accepting such ihirsery tales I Common sense will 
suggest to him that the Vaisyas of Maziu have now been 
disunited into new modern castes according to, the pro- 
fessions they follov?4 Manu knew of goldsmithsiand 
blacksmiths and physioians, and speaks of them; but 
does not reckon them as separate castes. Theyin^enoi 
castes but professions in Manu's time, and still belonged 
to the common undivided Vaisya caste. Scribes and 
physicians and artisans were still entitled in Manuks time 
to the privileges of the ancient Aryans, to acquire re- 
ligious knowledge, to perform religious rites, and to wear 
the sacrihcial thread. However njuch, then, we may 
deplore the results of the caste-system, it is important to 
remember that , even in the centuries immediately before 
and immediately after the Christian Era, the system had 
not reached its worst stage. Sacred learning had not yet 
become the monopoly of priests, and honest citizens, who 
gained a livelihood as scribes, physicians, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, weavers, potters, &c„ were still Vaisyas, still 
united as one caste, : and still entitled -to all the literary 
and ^ligious heritage of Aryans. 

We will illustrate these remarks by a few facts taken 
iri>m the modem state of Bengal. Bengal proper, the 
pQuntry ia,9hicbrtbe Bengali is the spoken tongue (com- 
prising the Presidsncy,.itordwan, Rajehabi, DaPca, imd 
Chittagong fiscal divirions), has a population abort 


4o in many p^vin^ 6{ Ihdfo 'fti^'any ibtce of 
aocjwt Vaisya caste, which formed the' itf^s of thh natiqii 
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J5| millipas according tp the census of iMi. ^ Roughly 
speaking, i8 millions are Mahommedans, 17 inillions are 
Hindus (including ahorigines), and the re m a ini ng half* 
million is made up of Buddhists, Christians, &c. 

The castM which make up the 17 midion Hindus ate 
numerous; and those which numtm a0o,ooo souls or 
more are ^wn in the following list 


1. 

oKtlfAfta 

1,00$ 

thCOM 

f. 

Chindala 

iiS$4 

•t 

3* 

Koch 

i.ais 

•f 

4- 

Brahmtii 

*.077 

It 

5 . 

KayMltaa 

i.o$6 

If 

6b 

Bagdi 

730 

II 

1 

Gi«wala 

613 

II 

8. 

9- 

to. 

Sir 

VaUhnav 

547 

447 

439 

it 

If 

II 

lie 

Chamar 

4*0 

II' 

18. 

Sanri 

3|3 

I# 

*3- 

Teli 

3*3 

If 

14* 

15 

Tanty 

375 

330 

II 

•1 

10 . 

Pod 

335 

II 


’ 2 * 

Baaiya 

318 ihouMda* 

18 . 

19 . 

Tugl 

Kanar 

306 

886 

If 

If 

ta 

Kumar 

8 S 8 

II 

81. 

Baurl 

85 a 

If 

88 . 

Taor 

889 

If 

83. 

Dhpbl 

ny 

ft 



13.760 

If 


Othet ewlei, 
nambsrlng 
tb»n 


800,000 loula 

3.494 If 

Total Hindu 

II 

population 

17.854 II 


The two most numerous castes the Kaivarta and the 
Chandala, find mention in Manu's list of mixed castes. 
The Kaivartas of Bengal form a solid body of two 
million people, making nearly one-eighth of the entire 
Hindu p<q>uIation of Bmigal. They have much the same 
physical features, follow the same pursuits of fishing and 
agriculture, and posMss the same mental characteristics 
patience and industry, docility and duln^. lliree* 
fourths of them inhabit the south-western coiner of 
Bengal, f. «., the districts of Midnapur, Hooghly, and 
Howrah, 34-Fergannahs, Nuddea, and Muishedabad. Is 
there any one among our readers who is so simple as to 
believe with Mknu that this solid and numerous race of 
inen, possessing the same features and characteriltics, 
inoMly habiting -one definite part ‘of Bengal, is 
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from diUdfitt '^omo womim ivlid 

demtted their o'wn hushmida arid yielded tiieiriMlVeri^^ 
the hundred 'thoinand— 'to the emhraees (tf Nlshadas! 
Where ate the traditions of this strange and universal 
elopement, thisrape-of the Ayogava women by Nishadha, 
compared to wfaich the rape of the Sabine wornen'ims 
but child’s play? Common sense brumes aside soiih 
nursery tales, and tecogniaes in the millions of hardwbffr*' 
ing and simple - KaivartaSi one of those aboriginal races 
who inhabited Bengal before the Aryans came to the land, 
and who submitted themselves to the civilisation, the 
language, and the religion of the conquering Hindus, and 
leamt from them to till the land vHwre they had previ* 
ously lived by fidiing and hunting. 

Let us next turn to the Chandalas of Bengal. They 
.too form a solid body of peq>1e numbering a million and 
a half, and inhabiting mostly the south-eastern districts 
of Bengal, Backergunj, Faridpur and Dacca, Jessore and 
Khulna. They ate patient and hard-worki^, and un- 
rivalled in boating and fishing; and landlords like to 
have them as tenants for bringing waste and amaby 
lands under cultivation.* But iMvertheless the Chandalas 
ate a soft, timid, and submissive race, and bear without a 
complaint many wnmgs from the sturdier Mussulmans of 
East Bengal. There is a marked family likeness, both 
physical and mental, among the Chandalas, which shows 
them to be one distirmt race. 

And how was this race formed ? Manu has it that they 
ate the issues of Brahman women who yielded themselves 
to the embraces of Sudras. As the number of Brahmans 


* The prcwnt wrtawlMt often wiinetwS the ^ay in «bkh 

Ijhc . ChniMlelM nf some pen* of Btekcinn} Oieiriet ' turn 'iff A or 
mnrnhceinM eolM culiiTebie lenda. They either connect the ^/r >wftb 
iMel rirerc by eniSehl dinalii, (o at In inHnce edepmit of fill on. the 
lied of the aianhee dsr liy day and year hy jeer: or they coliM' a 
kind of weed itowing la the ianahcs, .aad lay them iimtum. npMi 
auatnm unilf theloweai siratnie reachea the ,l^tom. Th* pnical 
wdlar haaeaan hoeses aad (nee oa landc thns afdMiigterwrad. 
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in, Sottth'Easteni Beagvl «»•'.*««» vary laife ia 

and dpas. aoi evan iiitiM»pt««BQi4ay«Qme teevea 
a quafter of a millkm ia' the five diatricft aaaied abova, 
it Is difficult to account fof the praaence of a. million 
Chandalas in < those districts on Menu’s theory. Shall we 
suppose that' fair>skiaaed Brihman Desdemonas habitu* 
ally bestowed tbek hands on swarthy ^ Sudm swains? 
%aU we suppose that beauteous but fmil Brahman girls 
were seduced from tiieir parents-^by the hundred thou* 
sand^y gay Sudra Lotharios, iatebt on creating a new 
caste? And shall we further siqtpose that the children 
begotten of such unions thrived and multiplied in marshes 
and fishing villages^ amidst toil and privations,— more 
than true>bom Brahman children basking in the sunshine 
of royal favour and priestly privileges? We have only 
to state such suppositions to show their utter absurdity ; 
and with these suppositions, Manu’s theory of mixed 
castes is brushed aside to the region of myths and nursery 
tales I Common sense will tell every reader who. Imows 
anything of the Chandalas of Bengal that d:ey were the 
primeval dwellers of .South«Ea$tem . Bengal, and lived by 
fishing in its numerous creeks and channels, and they 
naturally adopted the religion, the language, and the 
civilisation of the Hindus when the Aryans came and 
colonised BengaL 

We have shown that the Kaivartas and the Qwndalas 
were distinct primeval races, and that they fonned Husdii 
castes when they were’ i^dulsed by the conquering 
Aryaib* ''I'lMre ate^odier ritnilar race-castes hr Bengaf. 
Tlie reader wiU find in the list given above'tbe names df 
the Koch, the Bagdi, the Pod, the Bauri, and the Tew, 
which are„^all. sace-caetea. They formed. distinct abori- 
ginal races befom tire Hindus came to Bengal; and from 
century to oentu^t {fi. tbe ^ng-forg^tteq sub- 

dued to .the conquering .Hindus, adopted their language 
aeid religioa moile ojf t^tagie,, andfom^d|bw<^ti^ 
ifi Ute ' ei ceeteiu !tlat naanct' ef 
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nuUjr of >thesft Bnigatiiacesawre uidmoim^tio 
ikiom^lich:h% his ftMlMI 

ffaeoicy, mbisiaidb ^^mXk Ustorkak^aiid ^.stMistii^ 

facts; i ■' ‘ •'>n- •- ^ ^ - V- 

Let US' ndw turn fcdin fttcs^seis^ to 
In the list given ehove^ the teadbt wUl And ^mentibil of 
the Kayestha or scribe, tht Gbala or eowherd, the 
or tuaiber, the TMi Ot oil^itiatltihltiterer, the Idbya oil 
fisherman, the Tan^i or vveaver;^ the Bamya br trader, the 
Kamar or btkckSnltth, the Kumfhr or potter, the Dhobi or 
washerman, &c. It is remarkable that while sbme of the 
«ace-castes find mention in Manu*s list of oasles, 
not one of‘ the fi^fes^n^caetee finde nutHion id that Iht^ 
Were the ptofe^ibns iihlcnOwn in Mail's time ? Were 
there no scribes and traders, no blacksmiths and potters, 
no barbers and washermen in Menu's time^ The sup* 
position is absurd for Menu lived at a time of high 
civilisation in India, and speaks of those professions in 
his Code. But he does not mention them in his list of 
mixed castes, and does not speak of them as castes. And 
this demonstrates with mathematical certainty that the 
different professions in Menu's time were yet professions 
only, and had not been formed into distinct and in- 
violable castes. The Vaisyas were still a united body, 
and so were the Sudras, although they followed different 
professions and trades. 

We now know the true origin of the profession-castes 
which were unknown to Manu, and have been formed 
since. We know also the origin of the race-castes which 
were formed before Manu’s time, and were known to 
Manu. And lastly, we know how Manu erred in trying 
to account for these race-castes. Manu’s mistake was 
unavoidable. He saw distinct castes like, the Kaivartas 
and the Chandalas, and did not know their historic origin. 
The religious traditions of his time traced all mankind 
from the four parent castes, and he was compelled there- 
fore to stretch the old theory is order to account for 
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the limr iBWtei oi his All>^4hii; H hitettigibb 
ii 9(ft IstslUgible .t)»^ 
itiU Jad ado^taaos'imoog iob» •Hhidtfi in: tfatte da^/ 
ci statisticB and historical inqiuryt But tlA very sanoi^ 
tity of the Institutes, disaons historical inquiry, repels 
ca^ eiamioatijoo,. silences ctiticisin. It is for this 
nasoa that the andeat theory ,ol mixed castes .has 
been upheld and accepted ,aod venerated for centuries 
in face of all facts and all piobabiiitieS’ Kever qoes* 
tioned,«nevec criticised, never tested 1^ facts, the theory 
has floated in the imagination and telief of orthodox 
Hindus,, an object of admiration arid blind faith. And 
yd this theory,, so qmunetrical and oonquehensive, so 
perfect and ounplete, vanishes like a beauteous soap- 
bubUe into nothiiigness, the moment it is touched by the 
Angst (d criticism. 



CHAPTER XV. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 

Manu's account o{ domestic rites is based on the accounts 
of the old Sutrakaras, and the same rites are described. 
The Jatdharman must be performed Jmmediately after 
the birth of a child, and before the navebstrhig is ci^ 
On the tenth or twelfth day after birth, or on a lucky 
day, in a lucky muhuita, under an auspicious coo*, 
stellation, the Namadheya rite should be performed, and 
the child should be oan^ In the fourth month, the 
NUkkratnana should be done, and the child taken out 
of the house, and in the sixth month the child should 
have his deM^rasaao or fitst meal of rice. The UpAtio- 
yatia or initiation should be performed in the eighth year 
for a Brahman, in t^ eleventh for a Kshatriya, and in 
the twelfth lor a Vaisya ; and then the boy, invested with 
the holy thread, is to be made over to bis instructor. 

The rules of the student’s life ate the same as those 
laid down in the Dhaitna, Sutras. The student should 
have a girdle, a staff, and one or two garments; be 
should te obedient and respectful to his teacher'; he 
diould beg bom door to door every day, and bring the 
proceed to his teacher’s house ; and be should live there 
and serve him menially, while receiving instruction bom 
day to day. and bom yeas to year. The oeremosy of 
/tstosto or shaying. was pesfarmed Brahman' in the 
siiteanth year, for a,KjBhattiya in , tba. .twenty^saoond, apd 
and for a Vaisya t«to. years later.,.; ^ 

The time forleatning the three Vedas is thirty*siz years, 
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or eighteen years, or even nine years, or until the student 
has perfectly learnt them. We are not told 6f any (ouirth 
Veda here (III, i), nor is any time alloted for learning the 
Atharvan. And having concluded his studies' and bathed, 
the student became a Snataka, returned home, married 
and settled down as a householder. The sacred fire was 
to be lighted at the wedding ; and the householder was 
enjoined to perform his domestic ceremonies and the five 
great sacrifices all through his life. These great sacrifices 
were-*(i’) teaching and studying metaphorically called a 
sacrifice* to the Supreme God ( Drahmaa) ; (a) offerings of 
water to the departed fathers ; I3) burnt offerings to the 
minor gods; (4) offerings to spirits; and (5) an ever 
hospitable reception of guests, described as a sacrifice 
to men (HI, fiy and 70). The last duty was a most 
important one, and Hindu sages are never tired of 
impressing on pious Hindus this great duty to their 
feliow*men. 

Apart from the daily offering to departed ancestors, 
there was the monthly Pinda>Pitriyajna (III, laa), and 
Pindas or takes were prepared on this occasion and were 
offered to the manesi Btafamans were fed at the daily 
offerings, as well as at the monthly offerings, and Manu 
» as bitter as the Sutrakaras, against feeding ignorant 
Brahmans. 

"As a husbandman reaps no harvest when he has 
sown the seed in barren soil, even so the giver of sacri- 
ficial food gains- no reward if He presented it to a man 
unacquainted 'tvith the Richas” (HI, 14a). 

"As many mouthfuls as ah . ignorant man swallows at 
a sacrifice to the' gods or to the manes, so msny red hot 
spikes, spears and iron balls must the giver of the repast 
swallow after death"' (FI I 133)^ - , * 1 ■> 

Elsewhere vte- are/ warned’ agafnltt'OO^rihg^ven wster 
'♦tb a-Brahnian #H6 acts'iikh a cat; ot like ajiej^.i^" 
And it w8nld sbund f^reVe^oiK ' to modern Hindus if am' 
quoted the words in which' *hdir|i^tl^ stigiha^ised 
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the cat-lfke imd heroa-like Bpdunans of. 

^#,'•195; ‘ ^ 'J '] ' 

with reg^^d tti' saeriBces, wO ftro told't^t a prah'n^p 
should always offer the Aj^i^otra. hi(^hih(|’'a.ad .eyaningii 
that' he shiotild ' ptttbtoi^ t6e Da^ and Pamang^' l^htii 
at the itew' and futt''hi66nV<M^ ’should the Chathir* 
masya sacrifices dt the end of the three seasons. » that i». 
diould perform animal sacrifice at the solsti^, and a 
soma sacrifice at the end of the year. .When,' th,e miyr 
grain was reaped he should perform an Agrayana Ishfi. 
and an animal sa'criiice (IV, 35-37). The reader is 
referred to the last Book for an account of these' and 
similar rites as described in the older Sutra works. 

All these injunctions to continue, the daily, monthly, 
and periodical rites prescribed in the ancient Sutras, 
show that Manu sought to perpetuate the old yedic rites, 
which were fast failing into disuse. Such ezpremiOns as 
“A Brahman who keeps sacred fires" (H'', 37), w<>u|d 
indicate that to keep such fir(» was becoming rather the 
exception' than the rule;' and bitter ' expressions against 
heretics would indicate that the influence of the Bud- 
dhists was telling on the ancient forms and rites. A 
householder is forbidden to honour,' even by grating, 
heretics and logicians arguing against Vhe Veda (iy,^39) , 
he is directed to avoid atheism and ' cavilling at the Veda 
(IV, 163); and women, who have joined a heretical fi^t 
are Classed with lewd women, with drhnken women, with 
murderesses of their husbands, and with women who have 
caused abortion (V, 90). 

We shall probably nevpr know e^ictly inyrl^tway 
and by what degrees the Vedic rites and forms, of tiie 
Epic and Rationalistic Periods we^ changed into ^ 
forms ' of modern Hinduism. But wC ma^ ^ j^uife certain 
that at the very tithe at wliich the fnltitutcs bf .Mann,. 
wCte compiled, the ancient domestic ’ sa^fiCes (&ihya) 
at the hoasehdldier^s hearth, and the mptC pdm^uS saqri*! 
floes (Sranta) perfi^c^' by' priests, wem f^Ui^ fp div^i 
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add were bebg supplaafed by those very temple priesta, 
whom conten^tiiously classes wi^h seOeis of meat 
and drine, wiA . shbpkjse^is apd. usurer 15a, i^o). 
The ' liisti^te^ ate' a iwa . attempt to peipetujpte the past 
against the innoirations of ^e .prc.^t»and me historian 
has little difficulty in noting in 'what direction the tide 
aras turning. 

The forms of mamage recounted by Manu are the 
same that we find in the Dharma Sutras. He enumerates 
the BAhiiui, the Daiva, the Ardta, the Prajapatya, the 
Asura, the Gandharva, the Rakshata, and the Paisadia 
forms ; but his sense of decorum rebels against some of 
the forms ; "the Paisacba ('seduction) and the Asura 
(sale) must never be used” (III, .35). And again we axe 
emphatically told that “No father who knows the law 
must take even the smallest gratuity for bis daughter; 
for a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity is a 
seller of his ofbpring” (HI, 54). As if to leave no doubt 
whatever on the subject, we are told ^t eyen a Sudta 
should not take a nuptial fee ; and that such a transaction 
has never 1 >e<m heard of (IX, 98 and 100). But never* 
theless a nuptial fee was probably received among the 
low pfwple in ancient times, as it is done to this day in 
India, and Manu in one place incautiously lays down a 
rule, that if one damsel has been shown and another is 
given to a bride^bom. he may marry both for the same 
price (VIII, 304). 

Similarly hfonu is indignant against widow-marriage, 
which apdent custom was becoming unpalatable to the 
later Hindus ; but he unguardedly informs us of the fact, 
—and the fact is mom valuable to the historian than 
Manu's opinions,— that widow-marriage still prevailed in 
his time, altbough it was not approved by the orthodox. 
We are told in (V, 157),' that a widow must never even 
mention the,nameop anotb]er jm*>n after her husband has 
di'sd, .awd again thft a se^nd Iwsbfuad is nowhere pie-, ; 
sbrim for ‘yittttous women (V, ifia). But pevertbeless 
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ive ate told of hudMuds of xemanied wpqotpf (|I^. x66)t 
and of , sons of tamarrie^' wid$>^ (tlli 155 and 
nti 169, i75' 'a^ 176). V!i|(in widos^ were e;q>KS 9 lx 
pe^fted to^ ^‘teniar^. Sudh a widow "U woitlijr to 
perform' witli her second husband the nuptial oeiemoejf” 
(IX, 176). 

Intermarriage, as we have already seen before wu 
freely allowed, provided that a man of a lower caste did 
not marry a vmman of a higher caste. /> 

Marriage between relations* was strictly prdubited in 
Manu’s time. '*A damsel who is neither a Sapinda on 
the mother’s side, nor belongs to the same bmily on. 
the father’s side, is recommended to twice-born men for 
wedlock and conjugal union” (III, 5^. * 

With regard to the age at which girls were mrried, 
•we should infer from Manu’s rules thrrt though g^rla were 
sometimes married before they reached their puberty, 
this was by no means obligatory, and they bffen marrM 
later. We are told that a man of thirty shoidd marry a 
girl of twelve, and that a younger man should marr;' 
girls still younger (X, 94). We are again told that to a 
distinguished handsome suitor a father should give away 
his daughter "though she have not attained. Ae. pn^r 
age.” This is laid down as an exception, and the usual 
rule, therefore, we should infer, was to give away girls at 
"the proper age.” And we are expressly told<thajt a girl 
when marriageable should wait for three years mid men 
give herself away (IX, 90), and that her father should 
rather keep unmarried the whole of her life than give 
her away to a bridegroom who is not suitable (IX, 89). 

The ancient custom of raising issue on a brother’s 
widow seems to have fallen into disuse. Manu, in his 
anxiety to adhere to ancient rule, and aho to proclaim a 
purer custom, seems to flatly contradict hiniself. In 
IX, 59 and 60, he skys that' on failure of issue ity her . 
buiband, ^a wife or ’vvidbtk' who has b^ authori^ may ' 
obtain the desired oflspring by a btotiier-in-laW^'' or by 
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some other &pinda of,^ hu^handt, .But d^tly after 
bft emphatieally.decla'i^’ x*^vac ba 

appointed to raise in tus ytay ; ^t in^tlw spc^ 
texts' the ajppointn^t ’of widows la'.li^wiiete, mentioned,; 
that ^ practice is raprehanded learned «^4t for 

cattle (tXi 64' td' 68). ^ts is pretty strong la^uagOi 
and shows how utterly the spmew^ pri^tive custom 
wtu condemned ait the time of tilanu.. , . ( ) 

It wiiri)s' seen, from what has hran stofed above, that 
the I^titutes of Klanu are toinewlmt composite in their 
chaia^ed The author tnM to adhere to aninent law, 
often quotes the current sayings and verses of his time, 
— many of which have bpen found in tiie Mahabhsrata,» 
and at the same time he is anxious to prodaim a pure 
law for the Aryans. Actuated by such different influ* 
enois, hfanu is sometimes uncertain in the rules he lays 
d')'.va ; but the general scope and object of his- law 
caiihnt be olistakea by the candid reader. And if such 
a reader carefully peruses, all the chapters andverses.in 
the Code bearing on the position of women, be will, in 
spite of some objectionable passag^, certainly form a high 
idea the status '6f women, and of the Hindu civilisation 
and' manheis of Msmu’s times. 

Women' were regarded as dependent on their nude 
relations;— this Mahu emphatically declares. But. never* 
theless wqmw were honoured in their families respected 
by theit^ felhtidns, and held in esteem by the society in 
which, they, lived. 'And. this will appear not only from the 
rules of Manu, but ftonx the general,. tone of all Sanscrit 
literature, 

“The Acharya.(teac^),u ten tiuMS more Venerable 
than the Upadyaya (sub-teacbm),. the fother. a hundred 
times! ipprs. H^n ,tte .teacher, but the mother a thousand 
tim^ ihore tfuMl the'faw 

” “W^eh mpst^ .be boppute^^ apdl, .ndomed by their! 
fatheik brot)ten^.h.us|ppii^,..aad;. brcktlieis*in-larVr .who 
dbiie tteb'owp.weuaae. 
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**Where women an honoured, then the gods an 
pl’jased; but when they an not honoured, no aacnd 
rite yields nward. 

"When female nlations live in grief, the family soon 
wholly perishes: but that fomily when they are not un* 
happy, ever prospers” (111, 55—57). 

On the other han^ we. have as clear an enunciation of 
women’s duties. 

"In childhood a female must be subject to her father; 
in youth to her husband ; when her lord is dead, to hm 
sons; a woman must never be indepeadent. 

"She must not seek to separate berself frmn her fadier, 
husband, or soni^. By leaving them ^ she wonld nudes 
both her own and her husband’s femity contemptible. 

"She must always be cheerful, clever in the manage* 
meat of her household affairs, canful in cleaning hut 
utensils, and economical expenditure. 

"Him to whom her father may give her, or her bcottier« 
with her father’s pennisston, she shtdl obey as long as 
she lives, and when he is dead, she must not insult hhi 
memory. • '■ 

"Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must be constantly 
worshipped as a god by a faithful wife. 

"No sacrifice, no vow, no fast, must be performed by 
women apart from their husbands ; if a wife obeys her 
husband, she will for that nason along be exalted in 
heaven” (V, 148— 151, and 154, 155). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

a ADMimSTSATJO/r, 

^ • 

Mamu gives us a very ioteiestiag picture of the daily 
duties and the private life of kings. 

To protect his subjects, to deal impartial justice, and 
to punish the wrong-doer were the essential duties of a 
king, and the very existence of society depended on the 
performance of these duties (VII, a, 16—35). Drinking, 
dice, women and hunting were tto most pernicious faults 
of kings (VII, 50). 

The king rose in. the last watch of the night, and having 
performed personal purification, and offered oblations to 
the fire, he entered the hall of audience in the morning. 
There he gratihed all subjects who came to see him, and 
haying dismissed them, be took counsel with the ministers 
in a lonely place, unobserved by the public (Vll. 14$— 
X4j). When the consultation was over, the king took 
bis customary exerdse, bathed, and entered tbs innet 
apartments in order to take bis meals. The food was 
prq>ated by faithful servants hallowed by sacred texts 
that destroyed poison, and well tried females served him 
with faiu, water, and perfumes. The carefulnm which 
is enjoined in the matter of food, is enjoined also in 
respect of the king’s carriages, bed, seat, bath, toilet, and 
onuunents, and shows that ^e risk of death by poison or 
treachery was guarded against in the ordinat7 arrange- 
ments in a king’s household (Vtl, 316— aso). 

^ .Aftv takiitg bis meals, the king passed some time with 
biii Wives in the inner apartments'; but in the afternoon 
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be issued 8gai4 in his robes qf sU^ end .u)e|^»ct^.- hie 
fighting men, hisdutfibts, an^mels, weejpCH^ e^d' .aoe^l^T 
ilieats. And then, having petfofa;ieji!"^his„/jtfr|lj^ 
tions, he gave audience to h^'. s^ies, gad h^i^ 

secKt ’’eports collected for l^e information. After this ,)m 
entered his inner apsrtmehts ngnin ^4 had his supptt. 
Then, after refreshing hiniself by the souh 4 of ipusic, he 
retired to rest (VII, ss‘i— asj). 

The king was, of course, assisted in hie work of ad« 
ministration by his ministers,— seven or eight miq^isters 
according to Manu,— versed in sciences, skilled in tbq 
use of weapons, and descended from noble and wellrtried 
families. Such ministers advised the king in matters of 
peace and war, revenue, and mligio^ gifts. The king 
also employed suitable . persons for the collection of 
revenue, and in mines, manufactories, and stoitehoiisro ; 
and he employed an ambassador “who understands bints, 
and the expression of the face and gestures,", for . carrying 
on negotiations (VII, 54—63). 

For the protection of villages and towns separate officers 
were appointed. The king appointed a lord over eadi 
village, lords of ten villages, lords of twenty villages, lords 
of a hundred villages, and lords of a thousand villages, 
and it was their duty to check crime and protect the 
villagers. Similarly each town bad its superintmident 
of all afiairs, who personally inspected the work of aU 
officials, and got secret inforination about their behaviour. 
“For the servants of the king who are appointed- to pro* 
tect the people generally become knaves who seize the 
property of others; let him protect his subjects against 
such men" (VII, 115—1x3). This is a bitter invective 
against .the rapacity of officers; but few administrative 
officers of the present day will consider the invective too 
strong for the mo4em protectoia of the' people,— the 
police officers,— each., entrusted widi- the charge of. an 
extensive Thana with a population of Utjf to a hnndted 
tbousud or more I . , 
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The income of the state from ^ myal'dem^M ww 
supplemented ' by taxes. Mahu fixe; the taxes at ^ 
fiftieth ps^ bf the ii^ntefits 00 cattle and gold,” whi^ 
ootrespbnds to an incbiiM-tax of two cent,; and ^Hhe 
eighth, sixth, or tsyelfth part of thp £xp^,” whit^ repre* 
sents a land nveiiue much Idwer thkn modem assess' 
ments. The king might also take a sixth part of trees, 
meat, butter, earthen vessels, stoneware, Slc., and might 
exXctf af‘ day’s' servite in each month from artisans^ 
mechanite, and Sudras living by manual labour. But 
he should on no account tax Srotriyas. And lastly, kings 
are warned against excessive taxation, “Let him not 
cut up his own root nor the root of others, by excessive 
greed. For by cutting up his own toot or theirs, he 
makes himself or them wretched" (VII, 130—139). 

All these and other rules about administration and 
taxation diow that a hiirly advance system of Govern' 
ment prevailed in India between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand years ago. And the testimony of Chinese and 
Greek writers who lived in the country proves that the 
ideas were not merely worked out by theorists and book' 
makers, but were carried into practice by kings and their 
re^nsible ofiBcials. MegasthOnes speaks in the highest 
terms of the Government of Chandragupta ; and Fa Hian 
and Houen Tsang, who lived many years in India, and 
visited many kingdoms, also speak highly of Hindu ad* 
ministration, and do not cite one single instance of a people 
being ground down by taxes or harassed by the arbitrary 
and oppressive acts of kings, or mined by intemeciae 
wars. On the contrary, the picture v^ich teey present 
to us is that of a haiq>y and pildsperous grbup of nations, 
kqml and well'diqtos^ to their kings, enjoying the fruits 
of a benign and mild knd civilised administration, Agri' 
etalture flourished evmywhete; fhe'arts were cultiva^l 
learning was-tespstilted and cultivated Urifli great assiduity 
byHiaSuSaad Budd^ts alike;, tdigioli was taui^f a^ 
pieaHied bom teni^es and monasteries ' wittout ’kit oK 
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hindrance ; and the people were left to their own piir« 
suits without ^oppressive interference. These results are 
a truer indication of a beneficent administration than any 
rules^ however just and humane, which we may find 
recorded in law books. 

Fortresses were highly esteemed for the purposes of 
defence, and Manu declares that “one bowman placed on 
a rampart is a match in battle for one hundred foes" (VU, 
74). He directs that a king should always build for bis 
safety a fortress, protected by a desert, or water, or trees, 
or by earthworks, or by armed men ; but he gives his 
preference to hill forts, which are the strongest of all forts. 
And such forts should be well supplied with weapons, 
money, grain, and beasts of burden ( with Brahmans, 
artisans, engines, fodder, and with water (VII, 70, 71, 75). 
.The value of such hill forts has repeatedly been proved in 
the history of modern Indian warfare, and the enemy has 
often wasted a campaign in a futile attack against a single 
fort, sufficiently provided with provisions and water, with 
natural defences and brSve men. 

The laws of war have alwavs been honourable and 
humane among the Hindus. Chariots and horses and 
elephants, grain, cattle, and women conquered in battle 
are the prise of the conqueror ; but he is strictly enjoined 
not to strike the flying foe, nor one who joins his hands 
in supplication or sits down and says, “I am thine." 
Similarly, no violence should be used against disarmed or 
wounded men, or men who were merely looking on with- 
out joining in the fight (VII, 91, 93, 93, 96). These rules 
have been scrupulously observed from the ancient times 
to the days of modem Rajput warfare, and foreigners 
have noted peaceful villagers following their daily occu- 
pations, and husbandmen ploughing their fields without 
concern, while hostile grmies were contending within 
sight for the destinies of kingdoms and nations. 

A great many rules have been laid down about the 
policy of kings and th^ conduct of war, some of which 
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are inteKitting. The king was to consider his unmediate 
neighbour his foe and the next Idng beycnd to be his 
friend, a rule which finds apt illustration in the Continent 
of Europe in the present day,— >in the policies of France, 
Germany, and Russia (VII, 158). The tall men of the 
Doab formed then, as now, the best soldiers in India, 
and kings were recommended to engage such men, the 
Matsyas, the Panchaks, and the men of Kuruksbetra and 
Sui^ena as soldiers, and to keep them in the van of the 
battle <(VII, 193). The commencement or end of the cold 
season was said to be the proper season for marching 
troops, but movements should be commenced at any time 
according to the exigencies of the war (VII, i8a, 183). 
We get curious glimpses here and there into the rules 
which were observed in arranging troops in a march or a 
battle. In a march the troops were to be ananged like a 
staff (oblong), or like a waggon (wedge), or like a boar 
(rhombus), or like a makara (two triangles with the apices 
joined), or like a pin (long line), or like a Garuda (rhom* 
boid with extended wings). In a battle a small number of 
soldiers might fight in close order, or the army might be 
extended in loose ranks ; a small number could fight in 
the needle array, or a large number in the thunderbolt 
array (\’II, 187, 191). When the enemy. is shut up in a 
town or fort, the assailant should encamp outside and 
spoil the enemy's grass, food, fuel, and water ; destroy his 
tanks, ramparts, and ditches ; assail him unawares at night, 
or instigate rebellion among bis subjects and followers 
(VU, 195 -I 97 )- 

And when a king has conquered lus enemy he is 
directed to pkce a rektion of the vanquished ruler on 
the throne, after consulting the wishes of the conquered 
people, and to respect the local customs and laws of the 
vanquished (VII, sos, S03). These are just and humane 
riks. wwtby of Hindu conquerors. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LAWS. 

The Institutes of Manu are divided into twelve books, 
comprising 2685 couplets. The two longest books (VIII 
and IX), comprising 736 couplets, are devoted to civil and 
criminal law. Much that we find Jn these laws is a 
repetition or a modification of the laws laid down by the 
ancient Sutrakaras. 

The king was the fountain of justice in Ancient India, 
and Manu directs that the king should, with learned 
Brahmans and experienced councillors, enter the Court of 
Justice and perform judical work, Should, however, the 
king not do the work himself, he should appoint learned 
Brahmans to perform it with the help of three assessors. 
‘‘Where three Brahmans versed in the Vedas and the 
learned judge appointed by the king sit down, they call 
that the Court of Brahma” (VIII, z, 2, 9, zo, zx). 

The injunctions to speak the truth are as solemn and 
strict as those provided in any age or country. 

“Either the court must not be entered, or the truth must 
be spoken ; a man who either says nothing (f .s., conceals 
facts) or speaks falsely becomes sinful” (VIII, 13). 

“The witnesses being assembled in the court in the 
presence of the plaintiff and of the defendant, let the 
judge examine them, kindly exhorting them, in the follow* 
ing manner 

“When ye know to have been naturally transacted 
in this matter between the two men before us, dec*rue 
all that in accordance with the truth ; for ye aze witnesses 
in this cause. 
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" *A witness who speaks the truth in his evidence gains 
after death the most excellent regions of bliss, and here 
below unsurpassable fame ; such testimony is revered by 
Brahman himself. 

**‘He who gives false evidence is firmly bound by 
Varuna’s fetters, helpless, during one hundred existences. 
Let men give true evidence. 

^ *By truthfulness a witness is purified, through truth- 
fulness his merit grows ; truth must therefore 1^ spoken 
by wftnQ^ses of all castes. 

“ The soul itself is the witness of the soul ; the soul is 
the refuge of the soul ; despise not thy own soul, the 
supreme witness of men. 

" The wicked indeed say in their hearts, Nobody sees 
us. But the gods distinctly see them, and the male within 
their own breasts. 

“ ‘The sky, the earth, the waters, the heart, the moon 
the sun, the fire, Yama and the wind, the night, the two 
twilights, and justice know the conduct of all corporal 
beings* ’* (VIII, 79—86). 

Still more solemn are the injunctions given further on 

“Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst and 
deprived of sight, shall the man who gives false evidence 
go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of iiis enemy. 

“Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the sinful man 
tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a judical 
inquiry, answer one question falsely** (VUI, 93, 94). 

And it is provided in Vlll, 133, that the king should 
banish all witnesses who give false evidence. 

A somewhat long list is given of persons who were not 
competent witnesses, and persons who were exempted 
from bmng witnesses. Interested persons, friends and 
enemies of parties, persons previously convicted of per- 
jlity, and men tainted with sin were not competent as 
^lUesses ; while a king, a Srotriya, and a student of the 
Vt^dp, as well a^ machanics and actors,' were exempted. 
But it is quite char that these rules were not meant to be 
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strictly applied, and we ate told further oa that io cases of 
violence, theft, adultery, defamation, and assault, ia 
criminal cases, the rule about the competency of witnesses 
should not be strictly applied (VIII, 64, 65, 7a). 

Manu divides the whole body of substantive lav; under 
18 heads, viz., (i) Debts, (a) Deposits, (3) Sale without 
ownership, (4I Partnership, (5) Resumption of gifts, (6) 
Non-payment of wages, (7) Non-performance of agree- 
ments, (8) Rescission of sale and purchase, (9) Disputes 
betWMn masters and servants, (lo) Disputes about 
boundaries, (it) Assault, (la) Defamation, (13^ Theft, (14) 
Robbery and violence, (15) Adultery, (16; Duties of 
husband and wife, (17) Inheritance, dnd (t8) Gambling 
and betting. It will be seen that heads (ii) to (15) and 
the last head relate to criminal law, and the other heads 
relate to civil cases. We will, however, follow the order in 
which Manu has arranged the subjects, and our remarks 
under each head will be necessarily cxceeciiagly brief. 

(i) Debts. Under this head Manu gives us a list of 
the weights in use in his time. It begins, of course, 
withtlie theoretically smallest weight, Trasarenu, the mote 
which can be seen when the sun sliines through a lattice. 


S’Tramreau... ... 

3 Uksh* ... 
a Bluk motlard gttia 
6 White musUcd feed 

3 Barleycorn 
i Krishmabie.* 

SO hfaiha •- 

4 Suvama 
10 Falm 


••• 1 Liksha (egg of a If^ie). 
• •• I Black mustard grain. 

... I White mustard seed. 

I Barleycorn. 

I Krishmala or Raktlka* 

X Masha (bean). 

I Suvarna. 

I Pala. 

I Obarana. 


9 Krishmala of silver • ea 

fd Mashaka ••• 

I Karsha of copper ... 

10 DharanaCsIlm) #•* 

4 Suvama • M 

It 


... X Mashaka (silver.) 

... X Dharana (silver.) 

... X Knrshapana or Pana. 


... I SstaoiMS. 


I NMiks (Vnr, t3S-t37). 
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With regard to interest on loans, Manu, quotes from 
Vasislitha*s Dharma-Sutra, and says that thoney-Iender 
may stipulate, as an increase of his capital, for the interest 
allowed by Vasishtha, and take monthly the eightieth 
part of a hundred." This cumes to 15 per cent, per 
annutn, and was the interest on security ; but for un- 
secured loans the interest was 34 per cent., 36 per cent, 
48, or 60 per cent., according as the borrower was a 
Brahiqjin,'^ a Kshatriya, a Vaisya, or a Sudra (VIII, 140- 
143). It^is needless to say that this graduated scale is 
only theoretical— a money-lender looked more to the 
competence of the borrower than to his caste. 

It appears that female slaves could he pledged, like 
other property, by persons borrowing money (VllI, 149). 
When the property pledged was one from which profit 
accrued (like land), no interest could be charged (VIII, 
I43^ Sixty per cent, was the vriy highest rate of interest 
which could be recovered (VIII, 153) ; but special rates 
were allowed in the case of merchants going on sea 
voyages, probably to cover the insurance on risks (VIII, 
157). And lastly, we are told that contracts made under 
intoxication, or contrary to law and us'ig'*, or fraudu- 
lently, or by force, were void ^VIII, 163—16^). 

(3) Deposits. A person with whun an open or 
sealed deposit was made, was compelled under the law to 
restore it, except when the deposit was stolen by thieves, 
washed away by water, or burnt down by fire. It would 
appear that fraudulent demands of things never deposited, 
and frauduleni refusal to return deposits were by no 
means unknown, and in both cases the guilty persons 
were punished as thieves, (VIII, iqS). 

(1) Sale without Ownership. Such sales were 
to be considered null and void, and the seller, if a kins- 
man of the real owner, to be nned Goo panas,— and if not 
8 kinsman, he w|ls to be treated as a thief (VIII, 198, 
* 99 )- 

(4) Parthership. It Appears that disputes often 
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arose among prjests who p.*rfomied a religious, rite in 
oommon, and could not agree in sharing the .fee or 
reward. Manu decides that . the Adhvaryu should take f 
chariot, the Brahman a' horse, the Hotri also a horse, and 
the Udgatri a cart. And on. this principle, says the legie* 
lator, riiould shams be alloted among all men working 
conjointly. The principle, which is somewhat obscure, is 
the natural one that each man is to be paid according 
to the amount and nature of his work (VllI, aop— 211). 

(5) Rbsomption OF Gifts. A frift made for a pious 
purpose could be revoked if the money was not used for 
the purpose*for which it was given (VIIT, 312). 

(6) Nou-patmint of WAass. The law is vary 
simple, viz., that a workman was not tb be paid unless 
he did his work completely, according to agreement 
(Vni, 217). 

(7) Non'Pbrformamcs of Acrseuents. The 
breidcing of an agreement after swearing to it was very 
severely punished; the offender was to be banished, 
imprisoned, and fined six nishkas of four suvamas eadi, 
and one satamana of silver (VIII, 219, 220). 

(8) Rescission of Sale and Purchase. There is 
a most remarkable rule that a purchaser or a seller, if be 
repented of his bargain, might return or take back the 
chattel within ten days. Commentators add that this rule 
applied only to things not easily spoilt, like land, copper, 
&& (VIII. 222). 

(9) Disputes between Owners of Cattle and 
Servants. Frequent cases probably arose between 
owners and keepers of cattle, and the law on the subject 
has been somewhat minutely laid down. The responsi' 
bility for the safety of the cattle was with the herdsman 
during the day, and with the owner during the night,, 

if the cattle were in bis bouse by night ; and the 
hired herdsman could in the absence, sf other voges 
take the milk of one cow in ten. He was responsib'e for 
all aniinals lost by hif negligence. Thus, if sheep and 
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goats were attacked by a wolf, and the harAwmw' did not 
tty to save them, he was respomlble for the loss. Thera 
was a healthy rule of keeping putiuh lands round every 
village and every town, which has, unfortunately, dis* 
appeared in these days. On all sides of a village, lands 
to the width of loo dhanus were to be kept for pasture, 
and thrice that space was to be reserved round towns. 
If cattle did any damage to any unfenced crops on that 
comnioii, the herdsman was not responsible. Fields 
situated* away from the oommon were not fenced, and 
if cattle strayed there and did damage to crops, a fine 
was imposed of one pana and a quarter per head of cattle, 
and the actual damage done had also to be made good 
(VllI, 230—341). 

(10) Disputbs about Bounbaribs. We have a 
curious glimpse into the state of villages and culture 
in the laws on this subject. The month of Jaishtha 
(May— June) is the driest in the year in India, and it 
is laid down that all disputes regarding boundaries of 
contiguous villages should be decided in that month. 
Such boundaries were generally marked by an Asvathva, 
Kinsuka, or other tree, by tanks, wells, cisterns, and 
fountains. Hidden marks were to be left to determine 
boundaries, and stones, bones, pebbles, &c., were to be 
buried where such boundaries met. 

When a boundary question could not be decided On 
the existing landmarks, the villagers were to be ernminiwt , 
and on failure of villages, hunters, fowlers, 
fishermen, root diggers, snake catchers, gleaners, and 
foresters could be examined. If all these resources 
failed, the king was directed to generously make good out 
of his own demesnes any possible loss to either of the 
contending villages (VIII, 345>365). 

(i<) and (la) Assault and Dbvamation. Wa now 
come to Criminal liaw properly so called, and' theie 
we iheet once mote the influence of that bagful si^tein 
which has cast its 'shadow over every phase' of Hitadu' 
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civilisatioo and Iife^ A Btalinwn W 

paaas la^‘ de&mid'g a KAatriya, 35‘i>Biias for' 
ing a Vaisya, and la panasfbt d^min^ a Sudicfi, but a 
Sudra who defamed a Brahmaii sbpuld have bistoii|tM 
cut out, "for he is of low origin." And if he mentioned 
the names and castes of the twice-born with confhmely, 
an iron nail ten figures long should be thrust ted-hbf into 
his mouth (Tin, 368—371). It must not be supposed 
that the actual administration of the law was ever sb 
barbarous, or that even Brahman judges ever £s^ 
graced themselves by inflicting Such monstrous pudiSb* 
ments On Sudras who had in h moment of anget used 
harsh words towards Brahmans. Bmhmtuis havts painted 
themselves much worse than they really were ; and the 
administration of the law, sufficiently Oruel towards the 
poor Sudra as it undoubte^y was, was never so barbarous 
as it is said to have been. "With whatever limb a man of 
low castes does hurt to a man of the highest dastes, evdi 
that limb shall be cut off that is the teaching of ManU" 
(VIII, 379). But with due deference to Manu, we may 
be permitted to doubt if his countrymen avr disgraced 
themselves by following this teaching I 

The ordinary punishment for defaming was I 3 paaas 
(VIII, 369), and for causing hurt so as to cut the skin, 
100 panas. If a muscle was cut, finishkaswasthe fim^ 
and if a bone was broken, ' the olfender was banidieifl,' 
(VIII, 384). 

For causing damage, a fine equal to the damage was 
levied, but if the property was of inferior value, five times 
the damage was levied (VIII, 388, 3S9). 

(13) and (14) TtiBFT AND Robbibt. The utmost 
precautions were taken to punish thieves, for if the king 
"punishes thieves, his fame grows and his kingdom 
prospers" (VIII, 303). And the king who does not 
afford protwtion to property and yet takes his leaser, 
tolls, and fin^ "will sobn rink inM Wl" 397). 

Thefts were punished iritb Viudotas fin^ or with 
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corppi^l punish, meat, or with the amputation of .the hand 
When theft was committed in presence ‘ of tlie owner 
with violence), it was called robbery (VllI, 319- 
J3a)i The use of violence was consideied a most serious 
offence ; but the right of private defence was granted 
when a man was attacked by assassins and in other 
cases (VIII, 345-350). 

(zj) Adultbrt. This offence was always looked 
upon vgth the greatest detestation in India, and an 
adulterer, if he was not a Brahman, was to be punished 
with death, “for the wives of all the four castes must 
always be carefully guarded" (VIII, 359). Violating an 
unwilling maiden was punishable with corporal punish* 
ment, or with the amputation of two fingers end a fine 
of 600 panas (VIII, 364, 367). We have still more 
terrible punishments provided for; a woman seducing 
another was to be lashed and fined, an adulteress was to 
be devoured by dogs, and an adulterer was to be burnt 
to death (VllI, 369, 371, 37a). It is doubtful, however, 
if such sentences as the above were ever carried out. 

Less cruel punishments are provided for further down. 
For a Sudra committing adultery with a twice>bom 
woman, amputation was the punishment. For aVaisya 
and a Kshatriya committing the offence with a Brahman, 
imprisonment or heavy fines were provided. For a 
lEj^man oommitting the offence with a woman of the 
saime caste a heavy fine was imposed (VIII, 374*378). 
A Brahman, was on no account to be punished with death, 
"though he have committed all possible crimes." “No 
greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahman” 
(VIII, 380, 381). 

At the conclusion of the sections on Criminal Law, 
Manu has some miscellaneous provisions. A sacrifices 
forsaking bis priest, or priest forsaking his sacrifioer, 
a .ton forsaking his pmnts, a Brahman not asking his 
^ghbouis to invitation,', and a Srotrijra not entertain* 
ingotbepStotriyas, were i^lpunisIud>lowitt. fines., There 
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are provisions for the punishment of dishonest washer* 
men and weavers. The Icing could iinj^bse an cwfetwa 
tax of five p^ cent. <m the sale ol all merchandise. He 
could keep a monopoly of certain articles in his hands, 
and punish those who traded on’tfioM articles. He 
levied customs and tolls. And it is even said that he 
was to fix the price of all ^rketable goods ; but this 
of course was never attempted by any ruler. The king 
was also to settle all weights and measures, fix ferry 
charges, direct Vaisyas to trade, to lend money, or to 
cultivate the land, and make the Sudra to serve the 
twice-born castes. . 

Slaves are said to be of seven kinds, vix., captives of 
war, those serving for daily food, slaves bom as such 
in the house, slaves bought or given by others slaves 
-inherited, and men enslaved by way of punishment 
(VIII, 388-415). 

(16) Husband and Wipe. Manu begins this subject 
with insisting on the dependence of women on men, and 
with certain sayings about women, which may have been 
considered witty at the time, but which are unworthy 
of Menu’s pages. For, as we have seen before. Menu 
assigns on the whole a high and respected position to 
women. 

We have seen before how Menu contradicts himself 
on the ancient custom of raising issue on a widow, and 
there can be no doubt that public opinion was against 
such custom after the Christian Era. We hr also seen 
how widow marriage was becoming unpopular, though it 
was no doubt still prevalent in Menu's time. The 
maniage of a virgin widow is, however, expressly per- 
mitted (IX, 69J1 Again, Manu quotes the smcieot rule 
that a wife should wait forher husband eight years, if he 
went on sacred duty, six years if he went for learning or 
iame, and three years if Iw went for pleasure. One com- 
mentator states that she was to marry again arter, ;L*t 
period, and that is the obvious meaning of the old rule. 
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A vifie most opt sliow aversion to a drunkein husband, 
but maiy show aversion to mad husband or an outcast, 
or one "afBicted with such diseases as punish Crin^*' 
A drunken, rebellious, or diseased wife might bO super* 
seded, and so also a barren wife, or one who bore female 
children only (IX, 78—81). But this superseding does 
not mean absolute desertion ; but the wife must still be 
kept in th^ house, and maintained (IX, 83). 

“Lft mutual fidelity continue until death.”— Tins is 
the highest law for husband and wife (IX, 101). 

(17) Ikhbritancb. The important subject of In* 
heritance is treated in over a hundred sections (IX, 104— 
3 So), but it is not necessary for our purposes that we 
should go into the law on the subject in detaiL After 
the death of the father and mother, the brothers might 
equally divide the estate among themselves (IX, 104), or 
the joint'family system might be continued under the 
eldest brother, who would under those circumstances take 
the maiugement of the whole estate (IX, 105). But the 
separation of brothers is not condemned ; on the contrary, 
it is recommended and called meritorious (I^t, 111). To 
the eldest and youngest sons additional shares were 
allotted in the division of property (IX, 113—117). To 
maiden sisters each brother should pay out of his share 
on.e*fourth (IX, 118), but this is supposed by commen* 
tators to mean that brothers must provide for the dowry 
of their unmarried sisteis. In IX, X 30 , 146, &c., we 
have a provision for the son begotten on the wife or 
widow of an elder brother by a younj^r brother, although 
Manu has elsewhere condemned such practice. Again, a 
person who had no sons might make his daughter an 
"appointed daughter,” saying to her husband, "the male 
qhild bom of her shill perform my fuheral rites.” And 
when this was doiw, there was no distinction between a 
son’s , son and an ippointed daughtSt’s son (IX, 137, 133). 
1X4 J4X and 14a slh^On adoption. 

A» usua^ aliuiio ibpiats the old rfilea laid down by 
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Sutrakaras about the twelve diSetent kinds of soa^ 
although, in accordance with the public opinion olhU 
own time, Manu calls the last eleven of these to be ''bad 
substitutes for a real son” (IX, x6y). The twelve kinds 
of sons are-d»rasa, or son begotten on the wedded wife ; 
Kshetraja, son begotten on the wife of a diseased man 
or the widow of a diseased ; Datrima, son adopted ; 
Kritrima, a son made such ; Gudhotpantm, a son secretly 
bom, his father being not known, he must be su{:posed 
to be the son of his mother’s husband ; Ap«m^Uk«,z son 
received as such after desertion by his natural parents ; 
Kanina, son of an unmarried damsel, who must be con* 
sidered the son of him who marries the damsel after* 
wards ; Sdkodka, son of the woman who is married when 
she is pregnant ; Kritaka, a son bought ; Pauna^hava, 
. son of a remarried widow; Svayamdatta, an orphan who 
gives himself up as the son of another; and Parasaoa, 
a son begotten by a Brahman on a Sudra female (IX, 
167—168). 

Of these twelve kinds of sons, the first six are kins* 
men and heirs, the last six only kinsmen (IX, 158). And 
among these different kinds of sons, on failure of each 
better son, each next inferior is worthy of inheritance 
(IX, 184). Failing children, father, and brothers, a man’s 
property will go to the nearest relative within three 
degrees : failing such, a Sakulya, or next the spiritual 
teacher or pupil, or lastly to Brahmans (IX, 187, 188). 

Stridhana, or the exclusive property of females, is 
defined to be what is given before the nuptial fire, or in 
the bridal procession, or by the husband as token of love, 
or by brother, mother, or father (IX, 194). 

"When the mother has died, all the uterine brothers 
and sisters shall equally divide the mother’s estate (IX 
19a). 

(18) Gambumg and Dsttino, &C. "These two vices 
cause the destruction of the kingdoms of princes," and 
'khq(s are therefore reoominended to exclude them botn 
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their realms. Corporal punishment is enjoined for the 
offence (IX, 224), and banishment' is also nrovided for 
them, as well as for dancers, singers, and men of a here- 
tical sect, f.e. Buddhists I (IX, 223). 

Death is provided for forgers of royal edicts, for bribing 
ministers, for slaying women, infants, and Brahmans, and 
for treason (IX, 332). Branding on the forehead is pro- 
vided for violating a guru*8 bed, for drinking sura (wine\ 
and f^ Stealing a Brahman's gold or killing a Brahman 
(IX, 237.) A thief caught with stolen property and the 
implements of burglary, as well as those who gave shelter 
to thieves, might be slain (IX, 270, 271). Robbers, house- 
breakers, cut-purses, and others might have their hands 
or two fingers cut off (IX, 276, 277). 

Death or severe punishment is provided for destroy- 
ing dams of tanks (IX, 279), and fine is provided for 
physicians treating their patients wrongly I (IX, 284). 
Various punishments are provided for the adultertaion 
of commodities, for mischief of different kinds, for cheat- 
ing in the sale of seed corn, for the dishonesty of gold- 
smiths, and for the theft of agricultural instruments 
(IX, 258-293), 

Besides the two chapters on law, Manu has a separate 
diapter on Penances, &c., for sins committed, and a very 
few remarks will indicate what were considered the 
greatest sins. 

Penancbs. Here, again, we find that ‘'killing a 
Brahman, drinking the liquor called sura, stealing the 
gold of a Brahman, adultery with a guru's wife, and 
association with men who have committed these offences 
are the gravest moral sins, the Mnkapatakas'* (XI, 55). 
The reader will find that they are identically the same as 
the MahapuakoM enumerated before by Vasishtha. There 
are other offences which are, said to be equal to these in 
enorrnity, among which we note giving false evidence, 
incest, and the defil^inent pf maidens, desertion of one's 
pareiiis, and neglecting the Veda. 
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Less heinous than the Mdtapatakn are the Upapa^ 
Uha$, among which we find the neglecting of the domestic 
fire, slaying kiue, theft, non-payment of debts, living as a 
Vratya,— and lastly, and curiously enough,— '"superin- 
tending mines or factories and executing great mechanical 
works,” which, according to commentators, means con- 
structing dams o,r making great machines like sugar mills 
and the like (IX, 6b, ygk The caste-system in India 
had the baneful result of degrading arts and industries 
and all men engaged in them ; but it is with regret, and 
pain that a Hindu writer notes that mechanical works 
were actually classed with sins. 

The date of Menu’s Institutes has ‘formed the subjeet 
of much controversy since the time of Sir William Jones ; 
.but it is now generally admitted that the compilation now 
extant was framed within a century or two before or 
after the Christian era. It speaks (X, 44) of the Yavanas, 
the Chinas, the Sakas, and the Kambojas, and this passage 
sufficiently indicates its date. The work, as we have 
stated before, stands half way between the ancient Sutras 
of India, on which it is based, and the later Dharma 
Sastras of the Puranic Period, of which wr will speak in 
the next Book. Unlike the former, it belongs to no 
particular Vedic school, but is the law for all Aryans. 
And unlike the latter, Manu does not yet know of the 
Hindu Trinity or the Puranic mythology, ignores the 
worship of images, despises temples and temple priests, 
and still proclaims Vedic rites and sacriSces. 



CHAPTER XVlIl. 

ASTROlfOMY AND LEARNlNOi 

Wb in the preceding pages dwelt on ‘the history and 
political condition of the Hindus, their arts and architect 
turc, their social life and laws during the Buddhist Period. 
It remains now to say a few words about their learning 
and progress ixi knowledge during that age. Unfortu- 
nately, our materials are very poor,— poorer perhaps than 
those for any other period of ancient Hindu history. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. For five or six cen- 
turies India was the scene of foreign invasions and wars, 
and literature and science could not have a healthy and 
natural growth. Much of what w£is achieved was also 
under Buddhist influences, and bore the mark of Bud- 
dhism, and later Hindu writers have not been careful in 
preserving such records. And lastly, scientific wotks com- 
posed in this period have been replaced to a great extent 
by the more eichaustive works of the Puranic Period which 
followed. For all these reasons, the literary and scientific 
remains ‘oT the Buddhist Period are scanty indeed. 

Nevertheless, intell^iial pursuits were never given up 
in India, and there was no such thing as a ‘‘literary 
interregnum” in Hindu history. And traces of what 
was done in the Buddhist age are still left to us. 

We have spoken of the six schools of Hindu Philosophy 
in our account of the Rationalistic Period ; but it should 
be remembered that some of them, viz., the Yoga of 
Patanjali and the Vedanta of Badarayana Vyasa, were 
alarted in the Bud^ist Age, and all the six schools were 
oonsiderabiy developed in this age, Patanjali was again 
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the writer of the celebrated MahaMiasya or Gnat Com* 
mentary on Fanini,— a monument of the grammatical 
cultun of the Buddhist Period. 

In religious literatun, the Code of hlanu belongs to tihe 
Buddhist Age, while much of the large mass of Buddhist 
theology was composed in this age, in the universities of 
Nalanda and elsewhere. In poetry, little is left to us 
that clearly belongs to this period ; but nevertheless the 
earliest beginnings of later or classic Sanscrit poetry date 
from this age. We know from the inscriptions of the Qupta 
kings, that graceful and flowing versification was appreci- 
ated. Poetry was honound by kings in courts, and Samu- 
dragupta, the greatest of the Gupta kings, who reigned 
towards the close of the fourth century, was himself a poet, 
and received fhe title of Kavitaja from his court poets. 

But it was in astronomy that the most brilliant results 
were achieved in the Buddhist Age. We have- seen before 
that astronomical observations were mode as early as 
the Vedic Age ; and that early in the Epic Age the lunar 
zodiac was fixed, the position of the solstitial points 
marked, and other phenomena carefully observed and 
noted. No separate astronomical works however of these 
ages, or even of the Rationalistic Age, have come down 
to us. The oldest astronomical works of which we know 
anything, or which have come down to us, belong to t-'c 
Buddhist Period. 

Hindu writers speak of eighteen ancient Siddhantas 
or astronomical works, but they are now mostly lost 
They are named below 
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A fow teUurks about some of these Siiddhautas wiU 
thtow some light on the puisi^it of the science in the Buddhist 
Age ; and we will premise that the Hindus received muph 
of theiit astronomical knowledge of . this age from the 
Greeks, who cultivated the science with great success. 

Parasara, says Professor Weber, is considered to be 
the most ancient of Hindu astronomers, and the second 
in order of time is Garga. Of Parasara we know next 
toDoghftag, except that his name is connected with the 
Veda Chlendar. The work which professes to contain 
Parasara’s teachings is called the Parasara. Tantra. It 
was held in the hi^ esteem in the Puranic Period, and 
Varahamihira often quotes horn it "To judge frcm 
very numerous quotations, the greater part, at least a 
large part of it, is written in prose, a striking peculiarity 
among the worfa of its class. A pretty large part is in 
Anushtubha, and it contains also Aryas. Interesting for 
the geography of India is an entire chapter whjch Vara- 
bamihira, only dianging the form, but leaving the matter 
almost intact, has given in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Brihat Sanhita."* As the Yavanas or Greeks are 
placed by Parasara in Western India, the date of the work 
cannot be much earlier than the second century b.c. 

Of Garga we know something more, and he is one 
of the few Hindu writers who tell us something, pf the 
Greek invasion of India of the second' century B.c; He 
could feel respect for 'learned men among the Greeks,— 
although they were considered Mlechchhas,— and the 
following passage of his is well known Bad often quoted ; 
"The Yavanas (Greeks) are Mledtchbas, . but . am9ngst 
them this science (astrology) is well established. There- 
fore they are .honoured as Rishis,— how much more'than 
«n astrologer who is a .llrahman.” 

In the historical portion of bis work Garga speaks 
cf thu four Vugi^ third ending and the fourth 


U‘Xitia, Arifer dswUto, Pnfiuw, p. 3a. 
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bfgiDoing with tbe wu of the Mototdttxatau Fotther 
on we are told of ' tht Sisunaga dynasty of Magadha, 
and then, of the Maurya kings. . faking of Salituka 
(whom we know, to be the fourth- in succ«.s.sion hon 
Aaoka the Gfeat), Garga says: -f'Then the yicimnly 
valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa (Oude), the Panchaln 
country, and Mathura, will teach h^unMdbvaja (Patna) : 
Pusbpapura (Patna) being taken, all provinces will 
undoubtedly Iw in disorder.’* 

So rarely do Sanscrit writers furnish us with his- 
torical facts, that we are thankful to get, in the astro- 
nomy of Garga, evidence of the conquest of India 
as far down as Patna by the Dactrijsn Greeks, in the 
second century b.c. Many of our readers are aware 
that the profound scholar Or. Goldstucker diycoveted 
mention of this invasion of Oude by the Greeks 
in Patanjali’s work, and has thus fixed the date of 
Patanjali, the author of Mababhasya and of the Yoga 
Philosophy. 

But we will proceed with Garga. “The uncon- 
querable Yavanas (Greeks) will not renuin in the 
middle-country. There will be a cruel, dreadful war 
among themselves. Then, after the destruction of the 
Greeks at the end of the Yugg, seven powerful kings 
will reign in Oude.” We are then told, that after the 
Greeks the rapacious Sakas were the most powerful, 
and we have little difficulty in recognising in them the 
Yu-Chi conquerors, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Bactria about ijo B.C. These new conquerors conti- 
nued to repeat their depredations, and the annals of Garga 
here come to an end. From the details given above. 
Dr. Kern is right in placing Garga in the first century 
before Christ. 

We now proceed to some of the other Siddhantas, 
vis The five Siddhantas which are known .‘'.s Uie 
Pimcba-siddhanta, and on which Vuahamihira based 
his work the Pancfag-siddhantika in the sixth century. 
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They are the Brahma or Pattamaha, the Surya or Saura, 
the Vasishtha, the Romaha^ and the Pulisa. 

The ancient Brahma or Paitamaba Siddhanta seems 
to have been entirely* superseded 1^ the celebrated 
work of Brahmagupta known as the Sphuta-Brafama 
Siddhanta. Alberuni obtained a copy of this last work 
in the eleventh century, and speaks of it in his account of 
India. 

TJif Surya Siddhanta is a famous work, but the 
original work has been so often recast and recompiled 
that the original is lost to us. We do not know the date 
of the original work, except that it must have been 
composed in the Buddhist Age; and we do not know 
when the work was recast finally in the shape in which 
we have it now, except that it was in the Puranic Age. 

Utpala, the commentator of Varahamihira, lived in 
the tenth century, and quotes six slokas from the Surya* 
Siddhanta of his day, not one of which slokas, as Dr. 
Kern points out, is to be found in the present edition of 
fhe Siddhanta. Nevertheless, '^the Surya*Siddhanta in 
its present edition is a lineal and legitimate descendant 
of the work mentioned by Varahamihira as one of his 
authorities.”* 

The work, as we find it now, is divided into fourteen 
diapters, and treats of the mean places and true places 
of planets, of questions on time, of the eclipses of the 
moon and the sun, of the conjunction of planets and 
stars, of the heliacal rising and setting of planets and 
stars, of the phases of the mocn and the position of the 
moon's cusps, of the declination of the sun and the moon, 
of cosmography, of the construction of astronomical 
instruments, and of the different kinds of time.t 

The Vasishtha-Siddhanta is ascribed by Alberuni to 
Vishnu Chandra, but Brahmagupta states more correctly 
XuuX ihe ancient work was revised by Vishnu Chghdral. 

* Kern, BHhai Sw%kiia Prefaec, p. 46. 

t See Whitney’s timilatloD or Bapadefi^ssUrs trtasletion. 
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A work- pretending to be Vasishtha-Siddhanta now exists, 
but it is undoubtedly a modem work. 

The Romaka-Siddhanta is ascribed, both by Brahma- 
gupta and by Alberuni, to Sri Sena. A spurious and 
modern Romaka-Siddhanta exists which contains a horo- 
scope of Jesus Christ, and an account of the kingdom of 
Baber, and of the conquest of Sinilh by Akbar f 

The Pulisa-Siddhanta was known to Alberuni, who 
obtained a copy of it, and he calls the author Paules the 
Greek. Professor Weber thinks that Pulisa the Gre^ 
may be identical with Paulus Alexandrinus, the author of 
an astrological work, the Eisagoge. Dr. Kern thinks this 
identification doubtful, although he hqs no doubt that 
Pulisa was a Greek. 

These are the five famous Siddhantas which wei;e com- 
piled together by Varahamihira in the sixth century. Dr. 
Kem roughly dates them half way between Garga and 
Varahamihira, — i.e., about 350 a.d. 

Works in various other departments existed in the 
Buddhist Period, which are now lost to us. For instance, 
we learn with much interest that Nagnajit composed a 
work on architecture, sculpture, painting, and kindred 
arts. 

Medicine appears to have made great progress in the 
Buddhist Age, when hospitals were established all over 
the country. The great writers on Hindu medicine, 
known as Charaka and Susruta, lived and wrote in the 
Buddhist Age. But their works seem to have been recast 
in the Puranic Age, and we will speak of them when we 
come to treat of that age. 









